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CHAPTER XI. 


THE POET’S FRENZY. 


HERE are certain days in winter when London looks well. These are 
- days when there is no fog, but just a sort of silver-gray haze, through 
which the golden sunlight slants with a gentle ray, and the shapes of the bare 
trees in the Parks are softened into something like a vernal tenderness and deli- 
cacy, instead of standing out steely and sharp. It is an atmosphere that accords 
well with ‘London, and looks kindly on it. 

On such a day a girl stood at a window of a house in a street running out of 
Piccadilly, and gazed, as well as she might, obliquely into such fringe and section 
of the Park as could be seen from that spot. The sunlight fell winsomely on 
the girl, and gave a look of brightness to a face almost perfectly colorless, and 
of habitually sad or bitter expression. Perhaps it was not only the rays of the 
sunlight either ; for there surely was a glance of expectancy, or even of longing, 
in those dark, restless, glittering eyes, which had nothing to do with atmosphere 
or ray. The girl’s whole manner was eager and impatient. Suddenly a light 
passed over her face, and a faint color sprang into her cheeks. She started from 
the window and drew back into the room, and then seated herself at a piano, 
and played hurriedly some careless chords. But her ear was eager to listen for 
all sounds below. 

A servant entered the room with a card on a salver, and looked round. 

“Some one for mamma?” asked the girl carelessly. “She will be here 
presently. Let me see the card. Oh yes; let him come in here. Mamma will 
be here in a moment.” 

Then a tall, dark, slender, handsome gentleman was introduced, who bowed 
and spoke a word or two of formal courtesy to the young lady, and heard from 
her the assurance that her mamma would presently be visible ; and then the servant 
had left the room, and the visitor and the girl were alone. Thereupon the visi- 
tor quickly crossed the room, seized the girl’s small white hand, and pressed it 
passionately to his lips. 
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She trembled all over with excitement and delight as he touched her, and 
she sent her glances of apprehension everywhere around the room. At last she 
said : 

“ Eric, my Eric!” 

“ My beloved Alexia! my soul’s idol!” 

“O Eric, I have so longed to see you!” 

“ And I, sweetest, to see you /” 

“ Have you indeed longed to see me, Eric, and thought of me always?” 

“ Love, don’t you know that I have?” 

“Yes, I do; I think I do; but still one likes to hear it said again and 
again.” 

“ Then let me say it again and again in all the softest and tenderest words 
that I can think of. No words could be too fond and tender for my belove« 
Alexia.” 

“ Eric, tell me first one thing ; and oh, tell me truly, as you believe in me—I 
was going to say, as you believe in heaven; but I don’t think you do believe in 
heaven.” 

“ Sweet, how can you accuse me of such want of faith ?—me, to whom heaven 
has sent you ?” 

The girl, who had been leaning fondly with both her clasped hands on the 
arm of the young man as he sat beside her, and was gazing upward into his 
face, as one might gaze upward to some planet, now shrank together as he spoke 
these last words, and withdrew her hands, while a sudden contraction of pain 
came over her pale and delicate face. Her companion saw the change at once. 
and hastened to seize her hand, which she suffered him to retain, although the 
look of pain remained upon her face. 

“ Alexia, my own love!” he pleaded, “ why do you look on me so coldly, so 
doubtingly ? Can I have offended you?” 

“ Because I do doubt you,” the girl fiercely replied ; “ because I would doubt 
any one who talks to me in that way. I hate that sort of cant. It has poisoned 
the air around me since my cradle time, I think, and I detest it. Don’t talk to 
me of heaven! Keep that for my mother, if you will; she lives on that stuff, 
and has made me hate it. I was fond of my brother, my more than brother, 
Angelo, because, although he was good, he had no pious slang on his lips. Eric, 
I loved you first because you made me believe that you were a rebel like my- 
self against false gods, and that you hated sham religion and cant.” 

“ And sol do!” the young man exclaimed in a fervent tone, turning his 
dark eyes fully and almost fiercely on hers. “I hate the false gods whom the 
world adores, and the vile jargon of pietistic cant, which blasphemes religion 
and outrages: the human heart! Am I not a rebel against the whole code and 
sacraments of their conventions and creeds? Did not my heart first leap forth 
to meet yours because I saw in you a spirit as daring and scornful as my own ? 
What would be to me the heaven they preach of, compared with the fellowship 
of a soul like yours, were it but as outcast spirits in the darkness of Gehenna ? 
And now she doubts me !—Alexia. doubts me!” 

His passionate energy conquered the girl. Won upon word by word, she 
showed that she was yielding by the softening emotion on her face; and at 
length she clasped her hands around his arm, and gazed devotedly into his eyes 
again. ; 

“Oh no, my Eric; I do not doubt you—not now, in my better mood. Only, 
for the moment, while you spoke, there was something in the words which 
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sounded hollow, and—I don’t know—no matter. You forgive your poor wild 
Alexia, who always speaks out what thought she has, and never could deceive 
anybody—I mean anybody except mamma. I don't count deceiving her any- 
thing, because I know she is always deceiving me and herself too ; and, besides, 
she does not much care what | do, and we are old antagonists. But 1 should 
not doubt you, Eric. When I doubt you, I had better be dead. You will tor- 
give me, won’t you?” 

“ Sweetest, you have but to ask me; I am but too glad to forgive ;” and 
Mr. Eric Walraven assumed the air of an injured angel. “ But where is the 
question you were going to put to me, and which I was to answer so faithfully ?” 

“It was this, Eric. Oh, do tell me! Am I doing anything base and shame- 
ful in—in meeting you in this way? Think for me—I cannot think for myself— 
and protect me, Eric, as I am one day to be your wife. Don’t let me do what is 
degrading. If it is so, tell me, my Eric, you who are wise and brave.” 

“ My own Alexia, fearlessly trust to me. Who could be as tender and care- 
ful of you as 1 would be? Let me be your guide and your conscience. When 
you are Eric Walraven’s wife, let us see who will dare to reproach you. But, 
Sweetest, the precious priceless moments run away, and I have some words to 
say to you which must be said.” 

* About my father?” 

She started with almost convulsive eagerness. 

“ Yes, dearest ; about a deeply injured man.” 

‘You have found him? You know where he is?” 

“ Sweet Alexia, I have not yet exact!y found him; but nothing can be more 
certain than that I shall be able before long to bring you and him together, and 
to obtain his consent to bless our marriage. Dearest, what a day of triumph 
and pride that wiil be for me, when I shall place my Alexia in the arms of the 
father from whom she has so long been separated !” 

“ He will love you, Eric. I know it; I feel it. He will love you better, ah, 
far better, than he can love me; for I am so morbid and savage, and you are so 
good and firm and patient. But may I not know anything more than this? May 
I not know what you are doing, and how you hope toreach him? It seems to 
me wonderful how you have been able to discover anything ; but you have such 
a genius! Hush! here comes my dear mother.” 

All this conversation took place in Lady Judith Scarlett’s drawing-room. It 
will serve to show how far things had progressed between Eric Walraven and 
Alexia. This conversation was one of many which the pair contrived to have 
when Mr. Walraven came to make a call on Lady Judith. They found an easy 
way of adjusting matters so that Eric should call at an hour when Lady Judith 
was sure to be somewhat engaged; and Alexia would take care to be at hand 
in the drawing-room. Thus a few sentences and promises and vows and phrases 
of love could be exchanged. But they interchanged letters too, and contrived 
even to have sweet stolen interviews not under Lady Judith’s roof; sometimes 
not under any roof. The poor girl had fallen madly in love with Walraven’s 
dark eyes, and his poetry, and his mysterious promises and semi-revelations 
about her father. He studied her moods, and played upon them with audacious 
skill; for he rather enjoyed the game itself, apart from the advantages he pro- 
posed to find in it. He liked playing with the wild ways of this eccentric, pas- 
sionate girl, who in some of her moods was very beautiful. As to Alexia, she 
began to know, for the first time in her life, some glimpses of happiness. It 
was true love, so far as she was concerned ; it was first love; it gave to her in 
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her better moods such heavenly glimpses now and then, that it might almost 
have made her believe in heaven. 

Lady Judith came in serene and stately, and looked a little displeased to see 
Alexia there, but said nothing on the subject while Walraven was present. 
Lady Judith, indeed, was only too happy to escape without a disagreeable scene 
whenever there chanced to be any one in the room with herself and her daughter. 
Nothing could be further from her mind than any idea of assuming the offensive. 
She received Eric Walraven with a courtesy that was almost friendly ; for of 
late she had come to like him, and he had made himself useful to her. 

Alexia remained in the room, only now and then uttering an interjected word, 
and during most of the time turning over a parcel of books newly come from 
some library, and which her mother regarded with special dislike and distrust. 
When Alexia had exhausted other means of displeasing her mother, she some- 
times privately sent for terribly unorthodox or full-flavored books from the 
library, and left them lying where her mother must see them. She wanted 
Lady Judith to suppose that she had got the books secretly for the pleasure of 
reading what her mother would have wished her not to read. In truth, un- 
less in the case of some very alluring romance, Alexia never read the books thus 
obtained ; she only wanted her mother to suppose that she read them, She 
cared nothing about the forbidden fruit as a food or a dainty; she only desired 
the reputation of having greedily eaten it. 

Walraven did not remain long. He had only come to speak about some one 
of Lady Judith’s philanthropic schemes; and he soon took his leave. Depart- 
ing, he exchanged a glance full of meaning with Alexia; and as she held her 
hand out to him, he contrived to press into its little palm a tiny scrap of paper. 

Alexia enjoyed all this sort thing with a fierce delight. It gave her an al- 
most irrepressible pleasure to see how completely Walraven could hoodwink 
and deceive her mother. She looked on from her corner, looked up from her 
books, and was proud of her admirer’s skill in deceit—as a Spanish girl might have 
felt pride in the cruel art of the matador her lover. Walraven was her champion, 
she thought ; he was deceiving Lady Judith on her account and in her cause. 
Was he not clever and brave? How much better than Angelo !—who, although 
he was fond of Alexia, was yet always advising her and remonstrating with her, 
and holding up her mother as a model. Alexia positively hugged herself in her 
champion’s adroitness and courage. 

If there is any one who holds it to be inconsistent with human nature that 
the girl should thus take pride in her lover’s power of deception, and yet have no 
fear that that power might now or at some other time be practised on herself, 
then that person ought to learn a little of human nature out of real life. If he 
opens his eyes and looks at people around him and their ways, or perhaps looks 
boldly into his own heart and his own life, he will see that Alexia Scarlett 
might have been his twin sister, so far as that goes. 

Walraven went away, and with him went some of Alexia’s courage and all of 
Lady Judith’s fears. 

“What books are those you have had from the library, Alexia? I did not 
know that you were sending there to-day.” 

“T didn’t intend to send at first, mamma; but then the whim took me.” 

“ What books are they ?” 

“This is Renan’s ‘Vie de Jésus’; a delightful book which you must read, 
dear mamma ; but perhaps you have read it already?” 

“T have heard of it ; and I believe it to be a detestable book. Give me that 
book ; you shall not read such things, Alexia.” 
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“Dear mamma, I have read all I want of it. Is it very dreadful? Will it 
sap the foundation of my faith? What a pity ifit does!” 

“What is that other book ?” 

“ A novel—a charming one—‘ M. de Camors.’” 

“ A French novel ?” 

“Oh yes, dear mamma; about such a delightful lady; a little elderly, who 
was in love with a young man—much younger than herself; and, as she could 
not well marry him, she gave him as a husband to her daughter. Was not that 
a good idea?” 

Lady Judith flushed slightly, and looked keenly at Alexia. But the girl met 
her scrutiny with an air of the most utter innocence. 

“ Give me that book, Alexia.” 

Alexia handed it over, and Lady Judith opened its pages at random and be- 
gan to read. Presently her face crimsoned and her lips quivered. 

“You have not read this book, Alexia; you cannot have read it.” 

“Why not, Lady Judith?” 

One of Alexia’s pleasant ways was thus sometimes to address her mother as 
“ Lady Judith.” 

“You would not have dared to read such a book and then tell me of it!” 

“Charles Scarlett’s daughter might dare many things,” Alexia answered 
spitefully. 

“She might, if she would resemble her father, dare many things indeed, 
which other people would shrink from—people who value purity and religion. 
Still, Alexia, I don’t believe that you have read ¢A7s book. You are not given to 
saying what is not true. Did you read it?” 

“Oh no, not I, mamma. _I opened it just where Madame somebody or other 
is asking M. de Camors to marry her daughter, because she thinks it would be 
hardly convenient for him to marry herself. That is all I know about it, or care 
to know. I dare say I should read it every word if I felt inclined that way, but 
then I don’t.” 

“Then why did you say it was a charming book ?” 

“]T think I said it to spite you, dear mamma.” 

“ Does it give you pleasure to spite me, Alexia?” 

“It does, Lady Judith.” 

This dialogue, so far, was carried on with the utmost apparent composure on 
both sides, and in low, calm voices. Lady Judith sighed and rose from her 
chair, and walked toward the window, where she stood for a moment buried in 
thought. Her heart was bitterly wounded by the conduct of her daughter; and 
the bitterness was perhaps all the greater, because Lady Judith conceived that 
her own conduct, and her wisdom as a mother, had been beyond reproach or 
cavil. She was in perplexity, and almost in agony of doubt as to what course 
she ought to adopt; and she hit instinctively upon the one course out of several 
which awed Alexia the most, and served her the least. An ordinary soft-hearted 
mother might have burst into tears; which would have amused and pleased 
Alexia mightily. A true, loving, wise, and tender woman would have taken her 
daughter to her heart, full of compassion and excuse and pity for her, and tried 
to win her into love and confidence and a better spirit ; and Alexia would simply 
have melted into softness on the breast of such a mother, and would have been 
as a little child at her feet. Another, again, would have raged and stormed ; 
and this—even if it shook Alexia’s thrilling morbid nerve-system—would have 
gratified her sense of power, and soothed her vanity with a consciousness that 
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her proud mother’s temper was at her mercy. Lady Judith resolved coldly and 
firmly to ignore the matter altogether—to show no indication whatever of having 
felt or heeded Alexia’s sting. This was the course which always awed and be- 
wildered the girl most; this evidence of a proud, cold self-reliance, which could 
not recognize a wound, which treated the uttermost efforts of another’s spite as 
a subject of calm indifference. Alexia could bear anything better than this mar- 
ble patience and indifference. It only aroused new fires and new bitterness in 
her fierce little heart. 

Calmly, then, Lady Judith turned to her daughter and said: 

“T have had letters from America to-day, Alexia.” 

“From Angelo?” and a gleam of genuine interest and emotion lighted up 
Alexia’s face. 

“Only a short letter from Angelo, and for myself altogether; he says he 
will write to you very soon. But I have a long letter from Charles Escombe, 
which I should like you to hear. It is full of instruction.” 

“Thank you, mamma; I dare say it is; but I really don’t care to hear 
Charles Escombe’s dreadful prosings. If Angelo won’t write to me, and you 
won’t read to me what he writes to you, I altogether decline Charles Escombe.” 

“Charles Escombe is a young man of great ability and great goodness.” 

“Yes, I suppose he is; he is delightfully good, and wonderfully clever, and a 
dreadful bore. Why doesn’t he go into the House of Commons, or write for one 
of the reviews, and get rid of all his superfluous cleverness and energy there ? 
I pity poor Angelo with him; although Angelo deserves nothing from me since 
he has not written to me.” 

“ Aagelo is not with Charles Escombe now.” 

“Indeed! How luckily for Angelo! Where, then, is Charles Escombe ?” 

“Mr. Escombe has gone south—to Richmond.” 

“ And Angelo, mamma?” 

“ Angelo remains for the present in New York.” 

“In New York—all this time? What can have kept him there?” 

“ Some reasons which he explains to me.” 

“Has any pretty girl anything to do with them, may I ask, dear mamma? 
They say the American girls are charming.” 

Lady Judith looked angry. 

“ You talk idly, Alexia. Angelo Volney is not a frivolous boy, to——” 

“My dear mamma, what do you know about boys, frivolous or otherwise, 
you who don’t read novels or poems? I think Angelo is just the very person to 
fall desperately in love with some de//e A méricaine. That would be delightful ! 
How I should laugh when she came here with him and presented herself to you ! 
Of course she would say, ‘ Wall, stranger,’ and ‘I guess,’ and ‘old hoss,’ and 
that sort of thing. And I presume all the American ladies smoke and chew. 
Depend upon it, mamma, he has fallen in love with some Pocahontas out in the 
backwoods, Philadelphia, or California, or some such place. Didn’t he Say any- 
thing of the kind in his letter?” 

Lady Judith disdained reply. 

“ Not aword? Then that makes it all the more likely, mamma. Such depth, 
you see, already! Comme Pesprit vient aux garcons! Take my word for it, 
Lady Judith—as I heard Francis the footman say the other day of somebody— 
my demure Angelo is gammoning you. Isn’t that a pretty word?” 

“1 don’t understand slang, Alexia, and I don’t listen to the talk of servants, 
or care to hear it repeated. You are not in a mood for serious conversation 
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now, my poor child, and so I shall not read Charles Escombe’s letter to you. I 
am going to take a drive. Get ready and come with me.” 

“ But are we going to any dreadful schools, or garrets, or societies, or that 
sort of thing ?” 

“ You are coming with me, Alexia, and you will see.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu, 1 suppose so, Then don’t we leave town any more this 
year, mamma?” 

“ Yesterday, Alexia, you complained and murmured when I talked of return- 
ing to Brighton ; and I gave up the idea.” 

“To please me? Mamma, this is wonderful! and to think that I should be 
so ungrateful for such a sacrifice as even to forget that I ever invited it, and to 
be now rather anxious to get away from town! No matter. Is the carriage or- 
dered, mamma? I shall be ready in a very few minutes. But take my word for 
it, Messer Angelo is engaged to some delle sauvage. He is like the egotistic 
person in ‘ Locksley Hall’: ‘1 will take some savage woman ; she shall rear my 
dusky brood !’” 

And Alexia disappeared, exulting within herself that she had sent a shaft of 
annoyance into her mother’s heart. But when she reached her own room, she 
thought how Angelo had not written to her, and how he did not care for her any 
more; and she burst into tears. Then she put her hand into her bosom and 
plucked out the tiny crumpled note which Walraven had given her; and she 
kissed it and wept over it, and passionately declared that he, her Eric, alone of 
ali the world cared for her, and—and loved her; and she wished that she could 
have the luxury of killing some enemy of his, to please him, or of lying down 
and dying at his feet. 

Lady Judith sighed again when her daughter had left her, and leaned upon 
the chimney-piece, and laid her head upon her hand, and sadly wondered why 
Heaven had been pleased to visit her with so heavy a dispensation, She had 
always, she thought, done her duty; and yet Heaven had decreed her so much 
ingratitude and so much suffering. Thus thinking, she raised her head, and 
chanced to see her face and form reflected in a mirror; and she could not help 
seeing that that face and form were noble and queenly. Where could anything 
more like a queen, in an artistic sense, be seen than that face, with its broad 
white forehead, its coronal of luxuriant dark hair, its clear marble outlines, and 
the feminine majesty of that splendid bust, that stately figure? For the mo- 
ment, while the glance endured, Lady Judith was a very woman, and wondered 
how, with that face and figure, no man had ever loved her. She was even now 
hardly more than forty years old. She would have challenged admiration ata 
drawing-room in St. James’s Palace, or a ball at the Tuileries ; and yet she was 
given over to mental solitude and philanthropy, and the care of a daughter who 
scorned and defied her. Lady Judith prepared for her drive with a sad, stern 
heart. She assumed that Heaven was ordaining all this for her spiritual good ; 
but how hard a trial to have to climb even to Heaven by the weary rounds of 
such a ladder! , 

Scenes such as have been just described were of common occurrence be- 
tween this mother and daughter. Perhaps, if at any time some resolute, daring, 
loving Christian creature could have understood the situation, and torn away the 
mask of egotism and pride from these two women, and showed their souls and 
natures naked one to the other, that mediator might have brought Lady Judith 
and her daughter Alexia together, never to separate. But such friend there was 
none; and the mother and daughter only drifted away from each other—further 
and further away. ? 
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Meanwhile Mr. Eric Walraven was going home to his rooms in the Albany. 
He was quite jubilant in soul, and his joy almost expressed itself in manner. 
His mental orchestra accompanied him with “ See, the conquering hero comes,” 
all the way down Piccadilly. He glanced admiringly at his own reflection in 
several mirrors as he passed by the shops of upholsterers and pastry-cooks ; 
and he was so absorbed in his own triumph, that he only paused to admire two 
pretty faces, one head of bright hair, and three pairs of neat ankles, as he went 
his way. His triumph consisted in the fact that he now had Alexia quite at his 
mercy—to marry her when he pleased. In every way this suited him. First of 
all, the poet adored the aristocracy, and would rather have married the cast-off 
mistress or the illegitimate daughter of a nobleman than have wedded another 
Corinna. Think, then, what his exultation was, when he found that it was quite 
within his power to run away with the daughter of the cold and proud Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett—with the granddaughter of the Earl of Coryden! Secondly, the 
poet sadly lacked money ; and he felt convinced that if once he became, by any 
means, the husband of Lady Judith Scarlett’s only daughter, he would never 
again be allowed to feel the pressure of financial difficulty, even if there should 
prove to be no foundation for the story that Lady Judith’s husband had left a 
vast fortune to be given to his daughter on her marriage. Thirdly, the poet 
dearly loved éc/a¢t and sensation; and he thought with delight and exultation 
over the fame it would bring him, and the frestige it would secure for his com- 
ing volume, if, while its announcement was yet conspicuous among imminent 
things in the columns of the “Saturday Review” and the “Athenzum,” it 
should become whispered about in society, and hinted at in newspaper columns, 
that the poet had run away with the daughter of the proud aristocrat Lady Ju- 
dith Scarlett. ; 

Walraven was a little—just a very little-—troubled by the fact that he had ob- 
tained much of his influence over the distracted mind of poor Alexia by profess- 
ing a mysterious knowledge of her lost father, whereas in good truth he knew 
nothing whatever about the matter. He had had at first a kind of dim idea of 
finding a track, following it up, and obtaining some genuine information, and 
thus presenting himself to Alexia in the guise of a real benefactor and champi- 
on. But it was very hard to find out anything, or even to get on the path of 
discovery ; and Walraven was luxurious and lazy, and he found it so easy to in- 
vent lies suited to the circumstances of each day. He therefore kept on invent- 
ing lies, feeding the sick heart of poor Alexia on lies ; and sometimes he feared, 
not that he might be detected, but that he might be detected prematurely. If 
he could but once make Alexia his wife, he would care little for the rest. He 
felt no doubt he could easily deceive and satisfy her; and even if he could not, 
what would it matter then ? 

For all reasons he felt satisfied that he could not too soon bring the cam- 
paign to a close ; and to-day it seemed to him that he had good reason for be- 
lieving the time and the means of successful conclusion to be quite within his 
own hands. ' 

Therefore Eric Walraven walked down Piccadilly a hopeful and proud man. 
He could not help smiling at the thought of the poor little girl and her credu- 
Jous nonsense about her father ; and he was rather amused by the reflection that 
he himself knew absolutely nothing about the personage in question. 

“He must be dead,” thought Eric to himself as he sauntered along; “1 
should say he certainly wews¢ be dead. What could keep a man like him, if he 
were alive, from returning to his home and his wealth and his position? Lady 
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Judith is a magnificent woman too—not a finer woman in London, I think. 7 
should rather enjoy her coldness and stateliness if I were her husband; a new 
piquancy and pleasure would be added to the conjugal relation. It would be 
like compelling a goddess to come down and be one’s wife—by Jove, a new idea 
for a little classical scrap of poetry! I think I could do something very taking 
about Anchises, and his feelings when Venus consented to come down to him. 
I'll think of Lady Judith and some ordinary fellow marrying her ; and I fancy I 
can work out the idea.” 

When he reached his own threshold, he was still turning over this idea, and 
trying to realize, in an artistic sense, the feelings of some one who had conquered 
for his wife a woman like Lady Judith Scarlett. 

“ Alexia’s very pretty,” he thought incidentally, “and really at times looks 
quite attractive. But she wants form and the richness of womanhood, somehow. 
She certainly is not quite my style; but then she is so very young. Perhaps 
when she is thirty years old she may be almost as fine a woman as her mother. 
How she would rage, if she knew that all my acquaintanceship with her father’s 
mystery was only a daring flight of poetic imagination! Well, am I to blame, 
O Athenians, for having given you one happy day? Am I to blame, Miss Scar- 
lett, because I have fed for a few days the cravings of your odd romantic little 
heart?” 

Walraven’s chambers in the Albany were a sitting-room, bedroom, and 
dressing-room. They were small, but they were fitted up quite luxuriously. 
His bedroom and dressing-room were little marvels of elegance and ornament; 
they would almost have suited Edmond About’s Madelon, or some other luxuri- 
ous nymph who comes easily into the possession of money. Walraven was al- 
ways more or less in want of money; but his rooms spoke of cultured opu- 
lence. In his sitting-room were some costly editions of illustrated books, and 
some fine engravings ; among the rest, Gérome’s Phryne, and one or two others 
of the same class by the same daring pencil. For the broad manly humors of 
Hogarth, or the robust nudities of Rubens, Mr. Walraven had as little relish as 
he had for Rabelais or Chaucer. He liked his sensualism tinted and enamelled 
and scented. He enjoyed Alfred de Musset, but not Shakespeare ; the “ Dame 
aux Camélias,” but not “ Humphrey Clinker.” He once tried to admire Field- 
ing; but when he came to that passage in “Tom Jones” where sweet Sophy 
Western, peerless among English heroines, is thrown awkwardly from her horse, 
and thus makes a display of her limbs, whereat the rustics in the stable-yard 
grin and chuckle, Walraven put the book away, simply disgusted. Talk of a 
novelist having any claim to art who made his own heroine seem ridiculous! If 
Walraven were to write a romance, his heroine would be something different in- 
deed from pure and fresh Sophy Western ; but let her make what sweet roman- 
tic havoc of the Decalogue she would, she should never be seen in an awkward 
attitude, or allowed to raise a smile of mirth on the face of any one. 

Walraven’s furniture, pictures, and books were in full keeping with his zs- 
thetic canons of taste. The place looked tempting and bright, and Eric cast an 
eye of pride and affection over everything. 

“ Marry or not marry,” he mentally resolved, “1’ll never give up this crib. I 
dare say I shall be only too glad to get a snatch at bachelor life here every now 
and then. No man ought to be always with his wife; it spoils her and him. 
No; I'll keep this place for an occasional retreat.” 

His table was covered with letters, papers, and bills, at which he gave a 
weary glance, like the look of one on whom food is forced while he is already 
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well nigh to nausea. He drew a chair, however, and set to work with a sigh at 
the task of reading, or at least inspecting the correspondence. 

“Poole’s bill; well, I needn’t look at that, nor Fortnum and Mason’s, nor 
Gunter’s. I can’t pay these people. That bill from the Star and Garter I am 
perfectly sick of seeing. I thought I had paid that liveryman’s account for little 
Julia’s brougham. Confound her! lucky for me that I am out of ¢ha¢ affair. 
Oh, hang it all, there’s poor Kitty’s scrawl again! Well, I can’t do anything 
for her; I have no money for myself, and she must get along as well as she can. 
She has really no claim on me; it was her fault as much as mine. I wish she 
would let me alone; and I won’t read a line of her letter. Dear old mother, 
how sweetly domestic and virtuous her fine square hand looks, there among all 
this ruck! Well, I’ll not read her letter to-night either; 1 am not quite in the 
mood—it would be a sort of desecration to the good old lady to read her in such 
company. Besides, I dare say, I know all she has to say pretty well before- 
hand ; and so we'll just put you by, ma moére, for a better hour, along with your 
last dear letter, and read both some calm evening.” 

He rose and opened one of the little drawers of his desk, which he reserved 
specially as what he called “the family altar.” There he was wont to put let- 
ters from home—from the quiet old home away by the Trent—until he found a 
suitable opportunity or pressing inclination to read them. He knew that one 
letter from his mother—her “last dear letter””—was lying there unopened al- 
ready ; but he had quite forgotten a previous arrival, and he was now a little 
vexed to see that two maternal missives already lay unopened there. It made 
him wince a little, not from any feeling of remorse or affection, but because he 
thought of the mountain of good reading that must accumulate for him, if he did 
not make a bold effort somehow, and get through the arrears of the correspon- 
dence. He sighed, shrugged his shoulders, and grimaced; but the thing had to 
be done. 

“It wouldn’t do,” he sadly thought, “to put them all in the fire at once. 
There may be something in them, although I don’t suppose there is. No; it’s 
no use trying to escape one’s responsibilities. This comes of having a mother. 
I must read them; poor father may be sick, or dead, perhaps, for that matter ; 
and how the deuce am I to get a decent suit of mourning just now?” 

Eric looked at his watch. He had time enough for plenty of work ; for it 
was not yet five o’clock, and he had no engagement until eight, when he was to 
dine at the house of a literary peer. He was, indeed, at present, rather hard at 
work upon his new volume of poems, to be called the “ Mystery of the Uni- 
verse”; but still, the reading of the letters from home could not well exact more 
than half an hour. So he put on a dressing-gown, seated himself pleasantly in 
his arm-chair with the “velvet violet lining,” drew the soft-shining lamp to his 
elbow, and resolutely set to work to get through his mother’s letters. Like a 
wise man, he began at the latest first, not without a hope that it might save him 
the trouble of reading the others. It was lucky for his credit that he had done 
so; for the letter did tell him of an alarming illness that had attacked his father ; 
and Eric was just thinking what a hideous bore it would be if he should have to 
go down to the country now, when he heard a heavy step on his threshold, and 
a loud knock at his door; and the step and the knock were alike familiar to 
him, 

“ Gad, it’s Gostick !” said the poet to himself. “ How lucky I read that let- 
ter! What on earth should I have said if I had put it aside without reading ? 
I think I can turn this to account with old Gostick.” 
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He hastily arranged his mother’s letters, all of them that he could find, on 
his table, keeping the latest one half-crumpled in his hand. Then he flung him- 
self into his chair in an attitude of utter abandonment, spread his arms out upon 
the table, and laid his head on them, so that his luxuriant hair fell over the arms 
and hands; but allowed the one hand to be seen—that which, now all veinous 
and knotted and quivering, grasped as if spasmodically the crumpled letter. 
Eric’s arrangement of himself was remarkably picturesque and effective. It 
might have suited the student in Poe’s poem, just before the tapping comes to 
summon him to admit the raven with his three syllables of despair. 

Again the knock was heard at the door, and this time Eric languidly called, 
“Come in.” And the door was opened, and Mr. Gostick, M. P., made his ap- 
pearance. 

The Lancashire manufacturer stood in the room a momen’ or two unnoticed, 
and wondering much at the attitude of his nephew. At last, as-he was about to 
utter some gruff interjection, Eric raised his head, and showed his fine dark eyes 
literally floating in tears. One of Eric’s most wonderful and useful endowments 
was a gift of tears. He could cry, when he liked, as readily as Mrs. Thralé’s 
lovely friend Sophy Streatfield ; and, like Sophy, he could weep without marring 
his good looks. Indeed, Eric himself, who had often and carefully consulted the 
looking-glass on the subject, thought he looked handsomest when his bright 
eyes were gemmed by a manly tear. Many a secret sovereign had those tears 
extracted from his poor loving mother; many a time had the board of the hon- 
est proud-souled curate and teacher, his father, been unduly and unjustly pinched 
to dry those sparkling drops of ready sorrow. More than once had those tears 
made sad havoc with other feminine feelings than those of his mother. It may 
be supposed that if Eric set the fountains flowing now, it was not because he 
imagined the mere sight of manly beauty in tears would have any effect on stout 
Mr. Gostick ; but he was well aware of Gostick’s weakness for the domestic vir- 
tues, and he thought he might now be able to water that weakness to some pur- 
pose for himself. 

“What's the matter, Eric? what’s the matter, boy? Don’t mean to say you 
are crying like a school-girl that has had a whipping ?” 

“Oh, uncle, have you come from home? How is my father? Have you any 
message from my dear mother?” 

“Well, yes. I was passing through that neighborhood, and I saw your 
father and mother; and he’s rather bad; but I don’t know that you need be 
much alarmed. It’s overwork—all overwork, you know—and not half enough 
to eat I promised your poor fool of a mother that I would call and tell you all 
about it; not that I fancied you were likely to trouble yourself greatly on the 
subject.” 

“Oh, uncle, how can you speak so! I am no longer ashamed that you 
should have found me in this condition. Think it unmanly, if you like; but let 
it at least prove the sincerity of my feelings.” 

“] thought perhaps it was something especially poetic,” grumbled Gostick. 
“TI was very fond of my good old father—much fonder, let me tell you, than ever 
you appeared to be of yours ; and when I heard that he was on his death-bed, I 
didn’t sit down and blubber. But I suppose poets take things differently.” 

“Uncle, the things ave different. You had no feeling of self-reproach, of re- 
morse, blending with and adding to your grief; you had always been a good and 
faithful son.” 

“ Well, I had always tried to do my duty.” 
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“And I have not done my duty—I have not been a good son—I have sadly 
neglected the noblest of fathers, the most loving and tender of mothers. This 
is the thought, uncle, which lends such bitterness now to my grief—which has 
plunged me into the condition you see, but of which Iam not ashamed. My 
dear kind mother, your own only sister, uncle! See, there is a heap of her let- 
ters, some of them faded and yellow. I have treasured them, uncle—I have 
treasured them; for I have been neglectful, but not wholly worthless, not utter- 
ly without a son’s affection. Strange, I had them all out just now—all but this 
last—and was reading them over, little thinking of what was to come, when the 
postman brought to-day’s letter; and then, uncle, the shock was too much for 
me—the.shock of mingled sorrow and remorse ; and I confess I did break down, 
as you see.” 

A new rush <“ tears filled his eyes, and choked his utterance; and Eric 
sprang from his chair, and turned away his head, to hide of course the evidences 
of a grief which would not be suppressed or conquered. 

Gostick was quite taken aback. He did not remember ever to have seen an 
Englishman in tears before. He had seen Italians, and Germans, and people 
of that sort crying ; and he had looked on with curious contempt and pity, just 
such as he felt when he saw bearded men kissing each other at Teuton railway- 
stations ; but an Englishman shedding tears was a sight he never thought to 
see. To be sure, the Englishman was a poet. Mr. Gostick mentally classed 
poets somehow with foreigners, and women, and other eccentric impulsive crea- 
tures, on whose ways no man of common sense could pretend to calculate. 
However, there was the man crying plenteous tears ; and the man, with all his 
faults, was the son of Gostick’s sister, and was crying because of her grief; and 
Mr. Gostick was touched. It was in this one case lacky for Eric that he was a 
poet. Had he been a manufacturer, or a banker’s clerk, or a porter, or anything 
else, high or low, that was manly, Gostick would never have believed in the gen- 
uineness of the tears, and would have walked out in disgust, convinced that his 
nephew must be either drunk or shamming. But Gostick did not profess to un- 
derstand poets ; and he was not prepared to deny off-hand that poesy, as well as 
the petticoat, might honestly claim the privilege of tears. So he looked at his 
weeping nephew with something like a real compassion. 

“ Well, blood’s thicker than water, certainly,” was Mr. Gostick’s ebservation. 
“It was an old saying of my good father’s, Eric, and I see there’s a great deal 
in it. I never thought you had so much nature in you, boy.” 

“Uncle, I don’t wonder that you misunderstood me—indeed, I deserved the 
worst interpretation my conduct could receive. But there is hope, uncle; you 
say there is hope?” 

“ Hope of what?” 

“ Of my father.” 

“Oh, pooh! Yes, of course there’s hope. It’s only overwork, I tell you—a 
few days’ rest will bring him round.” 

“ And my mother never told me anything in any of her former letters.” 

“Why, how could the woman tell you before it ocourred? Doesn’t she say 
then, in her last letter, that it began suddenly with a fainting fit the day before 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure; in my excitement and remorse I forget everything. 
(Thank Heaven,” thought Eric, “it only began the day before yesterday, so that 
there couldn’t be anything about it in the letters which I didn’t read.) Then, 
uncle, had I not better hasten to my father?” 
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“ Your mother thinks so. I should if I were you; for although I think it will 
be nothing, still——” 

“Still my father is overworked and weak (I really shouldn’t wonder in the 
least,” Eric said in his own mind, “if the poor old boy were to drop off this 
time ; he must be dreadfully worn out), and I ought to be by his side and by the 
side of my dear mother. My time is very precious here, uncle; I am working 
hard, endeavoring to make up for weeks of indolence ; but I will sacrifice all, 
rather than remain away from home at such a time.” 

“ Well, hadn’t you better go this evening by the mail train at nine?” 

“If I can—if I only can contrive it.” 

“ How contrive it? Isn’t there plenty of time between this and nine o’clock 
to get to Euston square?” 

“Yes, uncle, but I must see some persons—my publishers, in fact. They 
will perhaps advance me something for the work I have in hand. In honest 
truth, 1 am ashamed to present myself penniless at my mother’s door. I can- 
not and will not do it. I will have money somehow; | will draw half the price 
of my work beforehand, if I have to live on macaroni and cheese when I return 
to town.” 

“It’s a bad thing, that discounting one’s prefit and drawing one’s pay in ad- 
vance. I don’t like it.” 

“Neither do I, uncle, and I never do such things” (in truth, Eric’s work, 
such as it was, had invariably a publisher’s mortgage on it long before its is- 
sue); “but I will stop at no slight scruple of etiquette where my mother needs 
help. No, uncle, I'll hunt up the publishers to-night, and start by the first train 
in the morning.” 

“ Why do you keep these expensive rooms? Why don’t you sell off all that 
costly trumpery? That would be my idea of independence—to live cheaply, 
within my means, and not waste my money on such trash. What do you want 
of these statues and brass candlesticks and old cups and saucers?” (This to 
some wonderful gems of virtu.) And how do you think your decent mother, if 
she could come here, would like to see these pictures of naked women all about 
the walls ?” 

Eric smiled a sad smile between his tears, like Andromache. 

“ My dear good uncle, I am more economic than you think; these things are 
not mine. By the way, these pictures which offend you are considered works of 
art of a very high class, although I don’t say that they are just such as I would 
have of my own choice in a room of mine.” 

“ Room of yours? Whose rooms are these?” 

“Well, uncle, you see I have been forced of late to have recourse to the se- 
verest economy. You smile at the idea of these being economic chambers ; but 
the truth is, they are put at my disposal by a kind and intimate friend, young 
Oscar McAlpine, the Hon. Oscar McAlpine, son of Lord Glenbinkie, uncle; he 
is away travelling in the East, and will not return for some months, and he would 
insist on my having these rooms in his absence. So you see, uncle, I am more 
economical than you could have guessed.” 

“TI don’t think I should like to be under a compliment to people of that kind, 
who only look down upon you and your class,” grumbled Mr. Gostick; in his 
heart, however, somewhat pleased to hear of his nephew’s intimacy with the son 
of a lord, and still more pleased to hear that the chambers cost him nothing. 

“ Dear uncle, you do my young friend and men of his rank a great wrong; 
they are far from having the foolish notions you ascribe to them. My friend Os- 
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car McAlpine has no more idea of looking down upon me than a brother could 
have. Indeed, we are like brothers; he knows that I am poor, and that makes 
not the slightest difference. There are no people who are less likely to turn 
their backs upon a man because he is poor that the aristocracy of these coun- 
tries. 1 do wish, uncle, you would cease to hold off from them as resolutely as 
you do.” 

Mr. Gostick smiled a grim smile. This was a very happy hit of Eric’s, and 
it was all the more effective because of the earnest tone of almost aggrieved re- 
monstrance in which it was made. Mr. Gostick was pleased to be enabled to 
regard himself as a stern plebeian whom the patrician crowd in vain endeavored 
to draw to their side. He had hitherto hated the aristocracy because he as- 
sumed that none of them would condescend to associate with him. 

“ Yes,” continued Eric, who noted that his daintily-feathered shaft had sped 
home, “Oscar himself often said to me that your rejection of every advance 
was a matter of talk and of complaint among his set. They can’t understand it. 
Lord Glenbinkie went into the peers’ gallery of the Commons purposely to hear 
your speech on the church-rates bill, and he thought it capital; and he wanted 
some people to meet you at dinner, but he said, It is no use thinking about ask- 
ing Gostick—he won’t come. So Oscar told me himself. But I know I can’t 
convert you, uncle” (Eric became a little afraid of carrying the thing too far), 
“and indeed I am not in spirits enough to convert anybody to anything now. 
Thank you for coming to see me, thank you for not laughing at my weakness. 
I'll make all right to-night, uncle, and go down to-morrow.” 

“No, no, you must go to-night. See, look here—lend me your pen. Willa 
poet’s pen sign acheck? All right—here, take this. Anybody will cash it for 
you at once, and it will pull you through. I don’t like the notion of eating up 
one’s pay before it becomes due. Come and dine with me at the Reform, and 
you can go off at nine.” 

“ But this is too much; I really didn’t think—how shall I thank——” 

“That'll do; let’s have no more talk about it. Come and have some din- 
ner.” 

“ Thousand thanks, dear uncle; but I have so much work to do, and I have 
already dined.” 

“Dined already? Half-past five o’clock ?” 

“Dinner enough for one who has work to do, and means to do it. A chop 
and some pale ale—call it luncheon, if you like—it shall serve for this day. I'll 
have a cup of tea and a sandwich at the railway station before I start. My dear, 
dear father!” 

The tears were springing again, and Eric turned away his head. In fact, he 
was now very anxious to be rid of Mr. Gostick, and he thought a fresh shower 
would probably frighten the veteran away. So it did. Gostick could not stand 
any more tears. He wrung his nephew’s hand with a genuine warmth, and bade 
him farewell. As he was going he paused for a moment, jerked the point of his 
thick stick in the direction of the Phryne, and said: 

“]T think I would take these things down if I were you, or turn their faces to 
the wall at least. Let your friend the owner of the rooms have them if he likes, 
but they don’t suit your mother’s son,” 

“ Perhaps you are right, uncle; I hardly observed them until now; but you 
are right.” 

Dashing away a tear with his white handkerchief, and then throwing the 
handkerchief on the table, Eric gravely rose and deliberately turned Phryne and 
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her judges, and one or two other works of art of the same class, with their 
naughty faces to the wall. His uncle nodded approvingly, again said “ Good- 
by,” and disappeared. 

“TI never thought that fellow had so much feeling in him,” muttered Gostick, 
as he emerged presently into the gaslight and the noise of Piccadilly. “And so 
much shrewdness and economy too! I shouldn’t wonder if he were to become 
a respectable man after all.” 

As for Eric, when he was certain that his uncle was fairly gone, he flung 
himself on his sofa, and gave way to a ringing peal of the most genuine laugh- 
ter he had enjoyed for a long time. He did not even stop to look at the amount 
of the check, until he had had full revel in the artistic enjoyment of the droll 
scene which had just taken place, and which gave him the same kind of delight 
that some brilliant piece of comedy by Ravel or Charles Mathews or Jefferson 
might have done. , Indeed, as to money there was nothing meanly mercenary 
about him in detail ; and, feeling confident that there would prove to be a pretty 
decent sum at his disposal, he did not care much about the precise tale of the 
pounds sterling. He laughed, and laughed again. 

“What a jolly old snob Gostick is, for all his Radicalism!” laughed the 
poet. “ Nothing hit him so cleverly as that touch about his holding off from the 
aristocracy. Come, my fair Phryne, now you may turn your face to the light 
once more. What a dull old beast he is! I would not have a soul like that, so 
dead to all beauty and art, for all his money. Let us see what he has given 
me.” 

Eric took up the check, and almost started when he looked at it. 

“Why, this is an uncle! Two hundred pounds—I expected fifty! How 
my genius must have warmed and softened that tough and withered old heart! 
Two hundred pounds for a touch of flattery and a few tears, idle tears—no, by 
Jove! not idle tears this time. This positively sets me up. I can actually mar- 
ry Alexia with this ; and I don’t think I can possibly do better than bring the 
affair to a close at once. Heaven knows when I may have so much money again 
inalump. Two hundred pounds well managed would cover all expenses, and 
carry us on for a couple of months perhaps; and of course Lady Judith would 
have given in long before that time. Poor uncle has little notion of his check 
being devoted to such a purpose as the carrying away of an earl’s granddaugh- 
ter. Confound it, though; I hope nothing will happen to poor father just now. 
The thing would have to be postponed somehow if he were to go off. I'll go 
down to-morrow morning and return next day, if all’s well—the trip altogether 
can’t cost more than a five-pound note ; and dear old mother will never tell Gos- 
tick that I didn’t give her any of the money, even if the old screw should ask 
her. Yes, I'll go down to-morrow ; and if nothing happens there, I’ll come back 
to town and complete my heroic enterprise.” 

It need hardly be said that Eric’s story about the ownership of the rooms, 
and the kindness of the Hon. Oscar McAlpine, was among the bold poetic im- 
aginings of the young minstrel. The chambers and the dric-d-drac and the nu- 
dities were as absolutely his own property as anything for which a man has 
made himself legally responsible can be said to be his property. He alone owed 
the money for them. : 

He would not of course forego his invitation to dine at a peer’s house; and 
he smiled at the notion of dining at the Reform Club with Gostick, whose bar- 
barous notion of a dinner consisted of a cut off a joint, with potatoes, and two 
glasses of sherry. Sohe dined joyously at the house of his noble friend and pat- 
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ron—an obese nobleman, who had written one or two poems, and concocted a 
biography of a distinguished ancestor—and he went down to the country next 
day. He found his father looking miserable, and with the shadow of death evi- 
dently on him, but apparently not doomed to die that very week. So Eric de- 
clared himself delighted to find that father was so well; rejoiced to think it was 
only a false alarm ; affirmed that he himself was constantly in the habit of hav- 
ing precisely similar seizures, which after all came to nothing ; was intensely af- 
fectionate to his mother ; alarmed her almost beyond measure by describing the 
life of severe study and hard work he was leading in London; and hurried 
quickly back to town, having kept his word for once, and not spent upon the 
whole expedition more than a five-pound note. 





CHAPTER XII. 
ISOLIND AND ANGELO. 


NOTHING could well have been more remarkable than the change that came 
over the atmosphere which had hitherto surrounded the household of the Athe- 
lings from the time when Chesterfield Jocelyn paid his first ill-omened visit. 
Judge Atheling seemed to have lost neariy all the clear serenity of his manner ; 
he went about like one burdened with a gloomy secret; he took little joy in his 
books and his animal pets; his wife could not understand him; Isolind could 
not understand him. He had frequent letters from the city, which Mrs. Athe- 
ling was not allowed to see—a strange and novel restriction for her—and he had 
evidently business affairs in hand, about which he would not consult Isolind. 
Of course Isolind had spoken to him earnestly about keeping out of speculations 
with Jocelyn; but he put her admonitions and entreaties away with a quiet, mel- 
ancholy firmness which she could not conquer. She told him of the portrait 
Jocelyn had shown her; but the Judge made no remark, and hardly appeared to 
hear what she was saying. The Judge was indeed wonderfully altered. From 
seeming like a happy child he had grown moody and silent, taking pleasure in 
little ; walking alone very often about the grounds with his hands in his pockets, 
and with knitted brows and puckered lips. He never was peevish ; indeed, he 
showed rather an increased tenderness now and then for his wife and Isolind. 
Once or twice, when Isolind asked him some question, he made no reply, but put 
his arm round her waist and drew her toward him, and gazed into her eyes until 
his own big blue eyes seemed wet with tears ; and then he turned away and left 
her. 

Sometimes Mrs. Atheling feared that his health must be wholly failing. She 
happened to read in an English magazine an article called “Sentenced to 
Death,” or some such name, describing the mental condition of a man whose 
physician had warned him, while yet he is apparently in the enjoyment of full 
health, that he has but a very few months to live; and she became possessed 
with the idea that Atheling had had some such warning. But the Judge as- 
sured her that his health was perfectly good; and the family physician, whom 
she privately consulted, said the same thing. 

Mr. Jocelyn came occasionally to dine, in the intervals of his journeyings and 
enterprises, and was always so gently complaisant and demonstrative in his at- 
tentions to Isolind, that Mrs. Atheling, who cordially detested him, became pos- 
sessed with the hideous idea that he meant to propose for the girl; at which 
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idea, when she spoke of it to Atheling, he laughed, a grim hard little laugh, very 
unlike his genial boyish laugh of other days. 

These were troubles for Isolind; but she had other troubles, too, of a more 
directly personal nature. 

One was but a small vexation. Her volume of poems had created only too 
great a sensation. Respectability and piety had chosen to see in her pure as- 
pirings and truly womanly protests against conventionality and cant and false- 
hood and baseness an assault upon society and the churches; and the press in 
general shrieked out against the book. Now, as it had appeared anonymously, 
and Isolind would not have sought to gain celebrity by the poems had they won 
to the utmost the public fancy, she might well have been excused for sheltering 
herself behind her anonymous position, and might have heeded little the miscon- 
ception and the clamor. But it hurt the girl bitterly to find that she was thus 
misunderstood ; and the unjust reproaches stung her like personal calumnies. 
She had, moreover, gone in rather strongly against the tendency to level all dis- 
tinctions of habitual occupation and pursuit between men and women ; and she 
had thus brought the voices of the strong-minded in shrill chorus against her. 
Thus the young poetess was attacked by a cross-fire ; and her own sex assailed 
her rather more sharply even than the other. 

Still Isolind, being a girl of spirit and of pure and lofty principle, could have 
borne all this well enough ; but there were other trials upon her, for which phi- 
losophy can do as little as it can for the toothache. 

Angelo Volney came frequently to the house. He had lingered in New 
York for some reason, while Escombe went south; but now he too must 
soon go; and Isolind dreaded to think of his going, and blushed and was 
ashamed to think how much she dreaded it. From the first moment when they 
spoke together, there had been something strangely sympathetic between these 
two fresh, unselfish, and generous natures. For some time their intercourse 
was free, unconstrained, and delightful ; but of late it had become to each only 
as a kind of fearful joy—something too dangerous to be indulged, too exquisite 
to be resigned. Angelo remembered his pledge to his benefactress, and did not 
dare to give qne word’s expression to the new fierce passion that consumed 
him. Isolind, only too deeply conscious of her own love, was perpetually 
haunted by the dread lest she should by some look or tone betray her secret to 
one who had perhaps no love to give her in return. 

At last poor Angelo, torn between his love and his pledge, resolved that this 
must end, that he would go away and see Isolind no more. He was too young 
and inexperienced to know that the girl loved him. She was far too beautiful 
and gifted, he thought, to care for one like him. To him still a fair and sweet 
girl was a being of a different order from man; and he thought that his heart 
alone and not hers would be wrung by the agony of separation. 

So having, as he thought, made up his mind to the very worst, being resolved 
to keep his secret and go, he left the city one bright morning, crossed one of the 
ferries, and then took the train for the place where the Athelings lived. It was 
one of the most exquisite November days that even America could show. The 
waters of the bay slept in the soft sunlight of the Indian summer ; and the woods 
had still their gorgeous garb of crimson and purple and orange. When the train 
landed him at the quiet little railway station—a plain wooden shed reached by a 
huge ascent of rough wooden steps, which rose directly from the edge of the 
line of rails—Angelo mounted the steps, and gazed for a moment on the broad 
quiet beauty of the scene. Only a few minutes ago he was among the muddy 
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roaring streets of one of the noisiest cities in the world, and now he stood and 
gazed upon a scene which looked as lonely as it was lovely. The train had 
rushed onward towards its goal, and even its cloud of smoke and steam soon 
faded. There was no one at the station. The station-master, an awkward 
hobbledehoy, and the station-master’s sister, a pleasant young woman with 
bright eyes and plenty of talk for every one, alternately attended on trains com- 
ing and going, but always disappeared the moment a train departed ; and An- 
gelo now had the platform all to himself. Its elevated position enabled it to 
command the whole landscape: the water that seemed to flow just beneath the 
gazer’s feet; the wooded island in the bay, on Angelo’s right; the clumps of 
firs and hickory and willow amid which he knew the home of Isolind to be; be- 
hind him a broad and smiling plain, dotted with wooden houses, gleaming in the 
white-and-green of walls, shutters, and porticos, and with here and there a 
church-spire rising; and in the far distance the belt of woods again, behind 
which at evening the sun would go down in a very blaze of gold and purple and 
fire. 

Angelo could not choose but gaze upon the loveliness of the scene. But he 
was yet far too young to love Nature purely for her own calm beauty; and 
while he gazed and admired he still thought of Isolind, and of his deep vain love. 
How long was it since first he looked upon this place? It seemed half a life- 
time—it was perhaps a month. How much he had grown in heart and feeling 
during that time! and what a new and bitter sense of shame, strange and new 
even as his love, had been rising within him! What was he after all—this was 
the thought that now hardly ever left him—but a pauper and a dependant? He 
was living on the bounty of Lady Judith ; the very money he was spending here 
in New York was her money, the few cents he had paid as his fare to-day, that 
he might come and look on Isolind, were from Lady Judith’s purse; and she 
held him bound to marry her daughter, whom now he could not love. He had 
never had a shilling of his own; he did not know how to set about earning a 
shilling. Were he to be free to-morrow, and were Isolind to love him—nay, to 
offer herself to him—he must ask her to marry a very beggar, or he must pass 
from abject dependence upon one woman to abject dependence ppon another. 
Sometimes he could not help thinking that Lady Judith, with all her unspeakable 
beneficence, had been cruel to him in this kindness which disregarded the no- 
blest qualities of manhood, and made of him but a pet and a pampered bond- 
slave. One thing seemed to him clear: that this must end; he must make a 
career for himself, and no longer depend on any bounty, however queen-like in 
its generosity. While he was yet unconscious of servitude it brought him no dis- 
grace; now that he knew his own condition and felt its meaning, every day that 
he wilfully bore it was but another day of degradation. 

Sometimes he had thought of speaking to Charles Escombe on the subject, 
and asking Escombe to help him to a career, that he might henceforward help 
himself. Again, he felt tempted often to unfold his own heart to kind and man- 
ly Atheling, for whom he had begun to feel quite a warm affection ; and now he 
seemed to think that it was perhaps due to Lady Judith that she first should 
hear of the resolution he had made. 

Thus meditating sadly enough over his past and his future, he turned away 
from the little station, and walked slowly to the landward gate of Atheling’s 
modest grounds. He entered, and went on and on until he had reached the 
broad path where he sat next to Isolind that bright sweet day. And as he 
came within sight of the fallen tree, there seated on the tree, her face turned from 
him towards the sun and leaning on one of her hands, was Isolind herself. 
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Involuntarily he sprang towards her. The sound made her start and turn 
round, and her face flushed and her eyes sparkled when she saw him. She rose 
and went to meet him. 

“T am so glad you have come!” she said, and her lips quivered in spite of 
every effort at self-control. “Do you know that I thought you would come to- 
day? Everything looked so bright and lovely, that I thought, when you saw 
the sun shining on Broadway, you would reflect that it must shine far more 
brightly still on our beautiful bay, and that you would come to see.” 

“ And you are glad I have come?” 

“Oh, yes; very glad!” Then she stopped, afraid that she had spoken too 
warmly. 

“T have come,” said Angelo, trying to look bright, “on an errand, Miss 
Atheling, which rather spoils the sunlight for me. I have come to say good-by.” 

“To say good-by! So soon? Are you then really going to leave us al- 
ready?” 

“ Will you sit for a moment again on this friendly old tree, Miss Atheling ; 
and may I sit beside you?” 

“ Yes, surely.” 

She resumed her place on the fallen tree, and Angelo sat near her. 

“It was here, Miss Atheling, I first sat beside you; and it seems only fitting 
that here I should say farewell—forever.” 

“Forever, Mr. Volney! Oh, surely not! Why should you speak of leaving 
us forever? You will pass through New York again, when you have joined Mr. 
Escombe, and travelled through our States ; and, besides, may we not hope that 
you will be tempted to pay us another visit? Englishmen don’t often come here 
a second time ; but you do not feel so coldly to us—you will come?” 

“Perhaps I may return here some day,” said Angelo in a low firm tone; 
“but none the less do I now say farewell to you, Miss Atheling, and to this de- 
lightful scene, and to many a dear and sweet association. May I tell youa 
short story—and ask an advice ?” 

She started and blushed. 

“ The story I will gladly hear; the advice how can I promise?” 

“Yet I beg for your advice; and, believe me, I am paying no idle compli- 
ment when I say there are few creatures on earth whose advice I would beg so 
earnestly. May I go on with my story?” 

“You may.” 

She now kept her eyes fixed on the ground. 

Then he ‘began and told her his strange tale; how the Lady Judith had 
found him a beggar-boy on her steps, and took him in and brought him up as 
though he were her son. Isolind listened with wonder and ever-deepening in- 
terest. He said nothing of the offer of her daughter’s hand which his benefac- 
tress had made to him. But he told how, when he came to know the whole truth 
of his past life, there grew on him scruple and shame that he should have lived 
a life of mere dependence, and now at manhood have no other career before him 
but that of a dependant; and how he had felt driven to break away and make a 
man’s independent path in the world for himself; and how he was distracted be- 
tween his gratitude to Lady Judith, his fear of giving her pain, and his sense of 
shame, and of the duty he owed to himself and to common manhood. All this 
he told with glowing fervor and animation, carried away even into something 
like eloquence by the strange delight of having such a confidante to whom to 
pour out some at least of the passionate demands of his soul. 
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Isolind listened with kindling eyes—soon with moistened eyes. When he 
had finished, she pressed his hand in obedience to an irresistible impulse of 
sympathy and regard, and she broke out at once with her counsel : 

“Mr. Volney, your duty is clear, and your heart and mind have already seen 
it. Do not—oh, do not consent on any account, for any bond of. gratitude, to 
lead an idle and dependent life. No sense of thankfulness can extort from you 
such a sacrifice of the finest part of your nature. Your benefactress herself, if 
she truly loves you, cannot but be glad to see you make a career for yourself, 
and be a man among men. Mr. Volney, | chafe to think even of a woman lead- 
ing the life of a dependant and an idler. I lament the conditions which excuse 
and justify so many women who do this; but I cannot believe that any man is 
born for such a life. You have gifts and energy; you can easily make a bright 
path for youself. Stay in this great country, where all paths are open, and where 
the poorest youth may rise to the highest fortune. Stay here, or return here, 
and cast in your destinies among us. You are sure to succeed. I predict it for 
you; every friend who knows you must predict it.” 

Isolind was carried away by her sympathies and her interest, and she spoke 
with rapid, eager utterance, and with profound emotion. Angelo listened and 
held his breath and fixed his eyes on her—felt raised, for the first time in his 
life, to a sense of pride in himself by her manifest sympathy and friendly confi- 
dence. 

“Miss Atheling,” he said, “I thank you from my very heart. If I had 
needed decision, this would have decided me. I hardly know why or how I ven- 
tured to speak to you of my own affairs. I fear you will think it a strange piece 
of presumption ; but I felt impelled to it, and only hope you will forgive me.” 

“On condition,” she answered, with a friendly radiance in her eyes, “ that 
you speak no more of saying farewell to us.” 

Angelo’s expression grew dark and sad. 

“T must say farewell all the same. I cannot stay here. I must say farewell 
to many things, to most things that so far made life dear ; but above all 1s 

He stopped. 

“ Above all?” she asked, gently echoing his words. 

“T am almost afraid to go on—afraid to say something which might offend 





you.” 
“ How can that be, Mr. Volney? How is it possible you could wish to say 


anything that could offend me? I trust you as you have trusted me. Why 
must you leave us forever ?” 

The poor youth looked into her eyes for one bright short moment, and felt 
his heart glow and thrill in their kindly, frank, sympathetic light. Her face, so 
sweet and earnest in its expression, so pure and noble in its outlines, seemed 
glorified in the sunlight ; and the bright hair which fell upon her neck borrowed 
some of the gleam of the sun itself. Strange that in the moment while he gazed 
upon her, as once before when he thought of her, his childhood and its sufferings 
came back upon him; but this time with a pang of grief and wild dismay, be- 
cause he seemed as one who has been lifted from lowest darkness into light and 
heaven, only that he might be plunged back again into lonely hell. 

“] must leave you,” he exclaimed in a passionate outburst of emotion, all of 
the heat of southern nature, which he inherited from his mother, glowing up 
within him—‘ 1 must leave you, because I dare not see you any more—because 
I love you only too much already. Miss Atheling—Isolind—Isolind, forgive 
me that I cannot keep back my words. I never meant to speak out my soul in 
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this mad way, but I cannot now keep my feelings from betraying me. I love 
you! I never, until I saw you, had any faint thought even of what love was, 
except such as I felt for Lady Judith and—and for Alexia” (he stammered a lit- 
tle as he pronounced the name, and felt a pang of regret and shame)—* for 
Alexia, whom I used to think of as my sister.” 

Isolind gently interposed. She had not expected this; and her bosom 
heaved with emotion, the true strength and source of which the impassioned 
Angelo had not divined, but she endeavored still to preserve her self-com- 
posure. 

“ Why not allow me to think of myself as your sister too? Believe me, no 
sister could feel a truer interest in your future and your success.” 

Angelo smiled, a wild smile, and tossed back his hair from his throbbing 
forehead. 

“You are only too good and kind to me, Miss Atheling; but the love of a 
sister, even if you could really offer it to me, would be thrown away on me— 
from you. You cannot know how dark all things look to me in the future, or 
how much I leave forever when I leave you. But I love you, and I do not ask 
you—I dare not ask you—to offer me one encouraging word. I could not ac- 
cept such a word, and I even thank Heaven that your heart does not suffer in 
the parting which tortures mine ; but I must not see you any more.” 

Isolind sat with her eyes averted from his and her face crimsoned with emo- 
tion. She could hardly speak. If he would but have asked her to love him! 
If he would but have offered her his love without reserve! But the young man, 
in the wildest vehemence of his emotion, seemed still to set a barrier between 
himself and any possible return of his love, and to forbid even kindness and 
pity to pass that bound. 

“ Here then, Isolind,” exclaimed Angelo, and he sprang to his feet, “I look 
for the last time on this scene and on you. Always and wherever I go, the mem- 
ory of that water and of those lonely woods shall remain inseparable in my soul 
from the thought of you, and I shall love them as I love no scenes of boyhood 
and youth. JI never knew what life was until I saw you: I never knew my own 
heart, or its impulses, or its possibilities, until you taught it howto feel. I 
thought my utmost emotion was only in such affection and gratitude as I had 
for Lady Judith, whom I called my mother, and for Alexia; but at last I have 
learned what love is, and that I love you. Do not repel me—it is needless. I 
ask nothing of you—not even a refusal—for I have nothing to offer. The mo- 
ment which brought me near you severed me forever from my past life and from 
past affections, and drives me away to be an outcast once again. Good-by, Iso- 
lind, my love—for once, this once, I will call you so. Forgive me if you can— 
even forget me if you will—and farewell.” 

He seized her hand impetuously, pressed it to his passionate lips once, only 
once, and then sprang from the place. Isolind heard the crash of his swift feet 
among the brushwood and amid the trees as he sped upon his way and left her. 

She remained for a while seated on the fallen tree, and did not raise her 
head, but kept her eyes fixed upon the ground. The sun seemed to have sud- 
denly faded from the sky, and the soft balmy air of the delicate Indian summer 
to have changed into the drearest and coldest winter wind. Thus, rigid and si- 
lent, she remained for a while ; and then suddenly looked up with glowing cheek 
and flashing eye, and cried out, “ Angelo! Angelo!” so that the little wood gave 
back the vain call; and then the girl fell upon the fallen tree again and hid her 
face in her bands, and broke into a quick tempest of tears. 

That night Angelo Volney wrote a short letter of kindly farewell, warm 
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thanks, and good wishes to the Athelings. He did not even mention Isolind’s 
name. Perhaps he thought there would be a sort of deceitfulness and meanness 
in alluding in any commonplace and formal words to one who had heard from 
his own lips that day’s wild avowal. However that might be, he did not men- 
tion her; and he wrote no line to her. He told the Athelings that he was com- 
pelled to leave New York ; that he regretted he could not see them once more 
before his sudden departure ; that he should always keep in bright recollection 
their kindness and their friendship; and bade them farewell. That very night 
he followed Charles Escombe down south. Angelo was inclined at once to tell 
his friend of his new resolve, and receive what counsel he might. But he was 
determined that nothing should alter his purpose. The inherent manliness of 
the youth’s nature, the steady and single-minded devotion which had been his 
childhood’s virtue while he gave up his earliest years to hunger and drudgery in 
the service of his poor mother, remained true to him now. It was now impossi- 
ble that he could love Lady Judith’s daughter; impossible, therefore, that he 
could remain a dependant on the woman whose one sole wish he could not 
gratify ; equally impossible that he whose life lay all dark and difficult before 
him, and whose only hope was to enter resolutely and doggedly into any way of 
existence, however humble, in which he could make a subsistence honestly, 
could dare to seek the love of such a girl as Isolind Atheling. His lot seemed 
a hard one: to have to renounce love because he resigned worldly ease ; to re- 
nounce that ease because he had known love. But that lot he was firm to en- 
counter. Just now indeed he had but one thought ruling in his heart—the 
thought that he loved Isolind Atheling ; that he must love her always, and that 
he had lost her forever. This dominated even over the bitterness of the reflec- 
tion that he must repay the kindness of his benefactress with a seeming ingrati- 
tude ; and the occasional throbbings of a fierce, almost savage pride, in the con- 
viction that the poor beggar-boy could show himself more proud than the proud- 
est who would befriend him. 

And Isolind—how was it with her when she was left by him, when she knew 
he had gone? Love came to her, as life comes, with throbs and agony ; and for 
the first time in her life the young poetess knew what it was to be unhappy. 
For some part at least of that day, when Angelo proclaimed his passion and his 
renunciation, she did almost wholly give herself up to grief. She did what in all 
probability the weakest-minded and the strongest of her sex would alike have 
done. She hid herself in her room, locked her door, threw herself upon her bed, 
and wept bitterly. It would have seemed less sad and trying to her if she could 
even have told him of her love ; could have answered his passionate avowal by 
an equally passionate avowal of her own, and sent him forth on his strange new 
struggle with the world cheered and strengthened by the assurance that her love 
followed him like a blessing. She reproached herself sometimes that she had 
not had the courage to speak out; she called that a false pride, a cruel and mis- 
taken sentiment of delicacy, which allowed her to send her lover on his bleak 
and weary way without one word or sign of her love. Had he been prosperous 
and rich in worldly blessings, as he once seemed to be, then, indeed, she might 
well have forborne to speak. But to hear from the same lips which proclaimed 
his love the story of his misfortune and his self-accepted poverty, to know, as 
she could not but know, that he had refrained from asking for her love only be- 
cause of the darkness which hung over his path, and yet to have withheld from 
him the only words which could have given gladness to his heart—this smote 
upon Isolind’s warm and generous bosom as a cruel and unwomanly piece of 
coldness and rigid restraint. For it need hardly be said that, like a true woman, 
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she found Angelo more dear than ever because of the strangeness of his history 
and the poverty and hard struggle which he was resolved to accept. So she 
mourned with all the bitter self-reproaching sorrow which one feels who knows 
that the friend is gone forever whom kind words would have gladdened, and that 
the kind words have been withheld in a mood of wilful, irreparable silence. 

But the realities of life left Isolind littie time for the luxury of lonely tears. 
She knew that there is a sensualism of grief which the heart with a high purpose 
can no more indulge than the sensualism of joy. She arose and went about her 
daily tasks, taking no pleasure in them, but still striving to give pleasure to 
others: The household was, indeed, sadly changed. A cloud seemed to hang 
always over it. The fall and the Indian summer passed away, and the Athe- 
lings left their home on the shores of the bay, and migrated to New York, where 
presently the snow came down thick and heavy, covering every street many 
inches deep from the Castle Garden to the Central Park, and from the North 
river to the Brooklyn ferries. The sleigh-bells rang merrily in the streets all 
day, and the snow-plough was often called into use to clear away some of the 
depths of snow and allow the traffic to get somehow up and down Broadway. 
Isolind, who usually watched with ever fresh delight each change of the seasons, 
seemed to care little whether it was winter or summer. The beauty of the snow 
was lost on her, as the glory of the sunlight would have been. The heart that 
nature never betrays must, in truth, love nature only, and nothing else ; and as 
Isolind’s was not such a heart, nature refused to console it. 

Mr. Jocelyn came as usual at random frequent intervals during these months. 
He was more bland than ever to Mrs. Atheling, but had frequent talks with the 
Judge, from which he sometimes emerged with a fierce moodiness of face. His 
keen black eye soon noted a change in Isolind. 

One evening when the two happened to be left a few moments alone, Jocelyn 
turned to Atheling and said: 

“Do you resemble justice in being blind, Atheling? Have you no eyes? 
Don’t you see the condition into which that girl is sinking ?” 

“Good heavens! our Isolind?” 

“Our Isolind, indeed. Can’t you see? can’t your wife see? The girl is 
pining away; she will be in a consumption presently if you don’t take care. As 
soon as winter is over, with the first fine weather, you must take her to Europe.” 

Atheling listened like one on whom the shock of a paralyzing surprise had 
fallen. He had never thought of Isolind but as the living symbol of health, the 
strength as well as the brightness of the house. 

“Take her to Europe,” continued Jocelyn. “ You yourself had better, on 
the whole, be out of the way about then. And that girl must have an entire 
change of air and scene. Look here, Atheling, you must take her to Eng- 
land—to London.” 

“ My God, I would travel round the earth with her,” exclaimed the Judge, 
“rather than my sweet child should lose one tinge of the color in her chezk!” 

“Color in her cheek! Judge, if you will only be good enough to open your 
eyes and look at her, you will see that there is little color left there now; and 
what there is will soon fade if something be not done. For England, Atheling, 
before it be too late.” 

“ But Isolind does not like England ; she will not go there.” 

“ Stuff, man; that was her nonsense of six months back—ten thousand years 
ago. She will go to England gladly now, and she will recover her roses there.” 

“ Why do you say so? How do you know?” 
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“Do you make no allowance,” asked Jocelyn, suddenly assuming, or resum- 
ing, his habitual air of jaunty fanfaronade which he had for a moment laid aside, 
“ for the instincts and inspirations of the paternal heart ?” 

“In your case,” replied Atheling sternly, “none whatever.” 

“So, then, most wise Judge, your love would let the girl die, and never know 
that there was anything wrong with her until it was time to order her coffin. I 
don’t profess any particular depth of affection for her, and shouldn’t feel much 
were she my child twenty times over; and yet I can see that that girl suffers, 
and that you—or shall I say we, Atheling ?—are likely enough to lose her if some- 
thing be not done.” 

“T’}l cail in Dr. Sharp to-morrow,” stammered the alarmed Atheling. 

“Spare yourself the trouble and her the alarm, Judge; there is nothing in 
Dr. Sharp’s pharmacopeeia to meet such a case as hers. Once more, take Iso- 
lind to England.” 

“Why England?” Atheling asked, still puzzled. 

“Perhaps because England is her native air,” Jocelyn coolly answered. 
“You forget, Judge, that our Isolind is an English girl, although you have 
trained her up to be so sadly unpatriotic. But her heart is in England now, and 
the sooner she follows it the better. My heart is there too, Atheling; and I 
only wish I could follow it, and her and you, and never return here again.” 

“ Hush, here she comes,” whispered the Judge; and Isolind entered, looking 
pale and sad indeed. 








WHAT MAY BE. 


HEN the days are longer, longer, 
And the sun shines stronger, stronger, 
And the winds cease blowing, blowing, 


And the winter’s chance of snowing 
Is lost in spring-time weather ; 


And the brooks start running, running, 
And the bee sits sunning, sunning, 
And the birds come, bringing, bringing, 
Such good news in their singing 

Of love and spring-time weather ; 


It may be—there’s no knowing— 
That then, when buds are blowing, 
When birds are greeting, greeting, 
And all things mating, meeting, 
We two may come together, 
And find our spring-time weather. 
NoRA PERRY. 
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Part II. 


AVID, after the conquest of Edom, had almost completed the circle of his 
D conquests. With the single exception of the Ammonites, every tribe or 
nation which bordered upon his kingdom had been subjugated. From “the river 
of Egypt” (not the Nile, but a torrent which drains the desert of Sinai) far up 
among the mountains of Lebanon, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, 
there was not a power that could molest him. After an almost unintermitted 
struggle of five-and-twenty years, dating from the time when Saul had hunted 
him through the mountains of Judah, he’ might now believe that “ Jehovah had 
delivered him from the hands of all his enemies, as from the hand of Saul.” To 
this period is probably to be ascribed the song of thanksgiving, perhaps the 
noblest of all his poems, recorded in 2 Sam. xxii. and Psalm xviii. 

But he was soon to become involved in a war more strenuous than any in 
which he had yet been engaged. The Ammonites were a tribe of wild marau- 
ders occupying the rocky region near the head of the Dead Sea. They had but 
one fortress, the stronghold of Rabbah. Though by descent kinsmen to the 
pastoral Moabites, we find no mention among them of fields and vineyards, 
olive presses and fruits, house-tops and high places. They were nomads and 
robbers, who had grown rich with the hoarded plunder of generations, which 
they had no means of using or spending. Oftener than any other tribe we find 
them engaged in hostilities with the Israelites who dwelt on their side of the 
Jordan. In the later years of Saul they were especially active, and suffered a 
signal defeat from him. Their king Nahash became a friend of David during his 
outlaw life, and showed him kindness at a period when he sorely needed a friend. 
Nahash died, and was succeeded by his son Hanun. To him David, remem- 
bering the ancient kindness of his father, sent a message of condolence. But 
the half-civilized Ammonite suspected that the Hebrew ambassadors were really 
emissaries sent to spy out any weak point in the land. In a moment of brutal 
anger he offered them the most shameful indignities. Having shaved off half 
their beards, and cut off their garments at the waist, he sent them back. David 
was not of a temper to brook such an insult. He gathered a force to hunt them 
out in their rocky fastnesses. 

The Ammonites, fully sensible of their inability to cope with the Hebrew 
conqueror, disgorged their hoarded treasures, and hired reinforcements from the 
Syrian kings, especially from Hadadezer of Zobah, who had recovered from the 
check which he had lately received from David. Joab, at the head of the He- 
brew veterans, penetrated the Ammonite country, and came in sight of the ap- 
proaching Syrians before the walls of the Ammonite city. The Ammonites took 
post before the town, hoping to fall upon Joab’s rear while he was engaged with 
their allies. Joab, leaving his brother Abishai to hold the Ammonites in check, 
attacked the Syrians, and defeated them with heavy loss. The Ammonites 
thereupon retreated to their fortress. 

Joab saw clearly that his force was too small for the work which would soon 
be before him ; for all the Syrian monarchs, even to those beyond the Euphrates, 
had formed an alliance to make a stand against the dreaded Israelites. He hur- 
ried back to Jerusalem to lay the urgency of the case before his master. David 
perceived the impending peril, and for the first and only time during his reign 
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ordered a levy of the entire national guard, which was rapidly put in motion to 
meet the Syrians within their own territory. At this time evidently was com- 
posed that fierce war song, “ Why do the nations make a tumult, and the rulers 
lay foolish plots ?” 

The two great armies encountered at Helam, far beyond the boundaries of 
Israel. The action was decisive. The Syrians were no match for David’s 
trained soldiers; and they fled from the field, which was covered with their 
dead. This action decided the fate of the formidable northern alliance. The 
league of the Syrian kings who had not long before submitted to the “ Lord’s 
anointed,” who had been set as king “upon the holy hill of Zion,” but who 
had conspired to “break his bands asunder, and cast his cords from them,” 
was now “ broken with a rod of iron, and dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 

The Ammonites were now left alone to meet the vengeance of the mighty 
Hebrew monarch, whom, in the persons of his ambassadors, they had so grossly 
insulted. The summer had passed, and the constitution of the Hebrew force 
was not such as to fit it for a winter campaign. David disbanded his army for 
the time. In the spring he put his forces in motion, placing Joab in command) 
he himself remaining at Jerusalem. The general swept the-country of the Am- 
monites, who fell back before him, and finally concentrated all their remaining 
numbers in their fortified city of Rabbah. This was too strong to be taken by 
storm ; and Joab undertook to reduce it by regular siege. 

Among the generals under Joab at the siege of Rabbah was Uriah, a Hittite, 
one of the captains of the body-guard. His house lay at the foot of the steep 
height crowned by the palace of David. The king, walking one evening upon the 
flat roof of his palace, saw Bathsheba, the beautiful wife of Uriah, bathing in the 
court of her house. She was the granddaughter of Ahithophel, David’s chief 
counsellor, and daughter of Eliam, one of the captains of the royal body-guard. 
But though by birth and marriage thus closely allied to the king’s personal 
attendants and favorites, it does not appear that David had ever before seen her. 
He was inflamed with a sudden passion, and had this woman, who was to be- 
come the evil genius of his house, brought to the palace. In hopes to conceal 
the consequences of their intercourse, the monarch sent for the injured husband, 
and after treating him with distinguished honor, dismissed him to his own house. 
But the sturdy veteran, scorning to indulge in the pleasures of home while his 
comrades were in the field, laid himself down at the threshold of the palace. 
The next day David plied him with wine, but even when intoxicated Uriah re- 
fused to enter his house. He was then sent back to the army, carrying with 
him his own death-warrant. He bore a letter to Joab directing that a feigned 
assault should be made upon the besieged city; that Uriah should be placed in 
the van ; and that in the heat of the action the supports should be withdrawn, and 
the Hittite left to his fate. Whether or no Joab was made acquainted with the 
reasons of his master, he obeyed the order to the letter. Uriah and many of his 
comrades were slain. Joab sent a messenger to the king informing him of the 
result. David returned an answer, which Joab well understood to express the 
royal approbation. Bathsheba, bearing under her heart the tokens of her un- 
faithfulness, after a brief show of moarning for her murdered husband entered 
the royal harem, where she soon became the reigning favorite. 

The Ammonite stronghold was in the meanwhile reduced to the last ex- 
tremity ; and Joab sent to David urging him to come in person, and thus take to 
himself the glory of the capture. Rabbah was stormed and sacked. But no 
common vengeance would satisfy David for the insult he had received from the 
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Ammonites, and the imminent peril into which his kingdom had been thrown by 
the northern league which they had stirred up. The indiscriminate slaughter of 
the Moabites and Edomites was mercy compared with the cruelties inflicted 
upon the Ammonites. David swept through all their towns and villages, and 
devoted the population to the extremity of torture. They were mangled with 
saws, hacked with axes, torn with harrows, roasted in brick-kilns. 

The public recognition of Bathsheba, and the birth of a son which David 
acknowledged to be his own, could not fail to excite scandal. Men must have 
connected it with the death of Uriah. Nathan the prophet knew, or at least 
suspected, that murder had been done, and that by the direction of David. He 
charged the monarch with the twofold crime, and denounced the severest pen- 
alty upon him and his house. David was struck with remorse, and acknowledged 
his guilt, not merely to the prophet, but by composing a penitential poem, 
(Psalm li.) which he put into the hands of the chief musician, that it might 
be publicly chanted. The prophet was, after all, no very stern moralist. He 
announced to the king that his crime was pardoned, and attached himself to the 
party of the reigning favorite of the royal harem. 

But a still darker domestic tragedy was soon to be enacted in the palace 
upon Zion. Amnon, the eldest son of the king, conceived a violent passion for 
his half-sister Tamar. Prompted by his own cousin Jonadab, he inveigled the 
unsuspecting princess into his chamber and brutally ravished her. His lust 
satiated turned to loathing, and in spite of her entreaties he ordered his servants 
to drag her from his door. She fled, weeping and with rent garments, to her 
brother Absalom. David was indeed angry when he learned of this outrage ; 
but he took no steps to punish a crime which, even apart from the aggravation 
of incest, is by the unwritten law of all nations, and by express Mosaic enact- 
ment, punishable by death. 

Where polygamy exists, a brother is held to be the especial guardian of the 
honor of his full sister, and, even more than the father, the natural avenger of 
any wrong done to her. But Absalom was a lad of sixteen, and for the time 
powerless to punish. He took his sister to his house, and it is touching to note 
that long after he gave her name to his only daughter. The boy uttered no 
threats, but quietly awaited his time for vengeance. After two years of silent 
brooding the opportunity presented itself. He was to hold a rural festival at a 
farm which he possessed near the capital. To this he invited his father and 
brothers, making a special request that Amnon should be present. The king, 
perhaps half suspecting some evil, was loth to consent that his guilty son should 
go; but he yielded to the urgent entreaty of Absalom, and sent him away with 
his blessing. Absalom ordered his servants to ply his brother with wine, and 
then to find or make some pretext to kill him. The order was obeyed, and the 
festal party ended in blood. Jonadab, the accomplice of Amnon, was in the se- 
cret of Absalom’s design. Most likely he was shocked at Amnon’s brutality in 
driving his victim from his house. So, when the paiace was thrown into violent 
commotion by reports from the festival that Absalom had slain all the king’s 
sons, Jonadab, who was in the royal presence, quietly told the king not to vex 
himself, for nobody was hurt except Amnon, upon whose death Absalom had 
resolved since the very day when he had committed his foul outrage. 

Absalom fled to his mother’s father, Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he 
remained four years. David was soon in a measure reconciled to the death of 
Amnon, and longed for the return of his favorite Absalom. At the suggestion 
of Joab the prince was recalled to Jerusalem; but still David for two years re 
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fused to see him, and ordered him to remain in his own house. Finally, by a 
stratagem he induced Joab to bring him into the royal presence. Absalom 
boldly avowed and justified what he had done. David could not well refuse to 
acknowledge that he was justifiable, and received him again into favor. 

About this time apparently occurred a singular episode in the life of David. 
For three years there had been a famine in the land. David “inquired of the 
Lord” what was the cause of it. We are not told how this inquiry was made, 
and the answer received ; but David was in the habit of personally consulting 
the oracle, and the response was usually such as he desired. In this case the 
answer was that it was “on account of Saul and his bloody house, because he 
slew the Gibeonites.” Of the reason of this slaughter we are merely told that 
Saul perpetrated it “in his zeal to the children of Israel and Judah.” We 
gather elsewhere that towards the close of his reign Saul undertook the part of 
a strict maintainer of the law. He killed or expelled the whole brood of wiz- 
zards and necromancers, and most likely thought that he would be doing good 
service by harrying the Gibeonites, the descendants of those Amorites who had 
outwitted Joshua, and gained a treaty exempting them from the extermination 
denounced upon their race. They were, however, reduced to the lowest slavery 
as menials to the sacerdotal tribe. In any case, the slaughter must have taken 
place more than twenty years before. David asked the Gibeonites to name the 
terms of expiation. They demanded that seven of the descendants of Saul 
should be delivered to them, to be hung up before the Lord at Gibeah, the birth- 
place of Saul. 

David seems now for the first time to have bethought himself of the promise 
which he had long ago made to his early friend Jonathan, that he would be kind to 
his children. He would not refuse to comply with the demand of the Gibeonites ; 
but inquired of one of his servants if there were not yet any of the descendants 
of Saul to whom he might show kindness for Jonathan’s sake. Besides the re- 
quired seven victims there was yet one, Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan, a 
cripple from infancy, who had been brought upin obscurity. The doomed seven 
were five sons of Merab, that daughter of Saul who had been promised to David 
as his wife thirty years before, and two sons of Saul by his concubine, that 
Rizpah on account of whom had occurred the quarrel between Ishbosheth and 
Abner, which was the immediate occasion of David’s being chosen king of all 
Israel. The seven were given up to the Gibeonites, and hung up—most likely 
upon crosses, for we do not find that hanging in our sense of the word was 
practised by the Hebrews. Mephibosheth was brought trembling before David, 
who reassured him, gave him all the estates of the house of Saul, and made him 
a member of his own household. The aged Rizpah spread sackcloth upon the 
rock where her sons were hung up, and for weary weeks watched their moulder- 
ing remains, “suffering neither the birds of the air to rest upon them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by night.” David was touched by the pious devotion 
of the poor woman. He caused the remains of the murdered men to be gath- 
ered, and sent also for the bones of Saul and Jonathan, and caused all of them 
to be honorably buried in the ancestral sepulchre of the family. “ And after 
that,” concludes the record, “God was entreated for the land.”* 

When Absalom was recalled to court he found all things changed. He was 
by a threefold right the heir to the crown ; for he was the eldest living son of 


* It is clear that a strict chronological order is not always observed in the narrative of the incidents in 
the life of David. We have endeavored to arrange the events connected with the descendants of Saul in the 
order which appears to be indicated by internal evidence. 
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the king, the first born in the purple, and by his mother’s as well as his father’s 
side of royal descent. But during his exile and seclusion Bathsheba had gained 
a complete ascendancy over the king, and her son Solomon, a boy of five years, 
was recognized as the heir apparent. Bathsheba was backed up by the influ- 
ence of Nathan the prophet, who had become the king’s conscience-keeper. He 
it was who bestowed upon the young prince the pet name of Jedidiah—* Loved 
of Jehovah” —equivalent to the German Gott/ieb. To give glory to the antici- 
pated reign of this young prince, David had amassed the treasures which were 
to build and beautify the future temple. 

Absalom, now a man of four-and-twenty, was not of a temper to submit quiet- 
ly to be thrust from his birthright. He undertook to play a threefold game: To 
win the favor of his father, to gain over his principal ministers, and to secure 
the good-will of the people. He succeeded in all. The father had always loved 
this handsome and brilliant son. We are not told by what means Absalom 
gained over Ahithophel, whose interests and feelings would naturally be with his 
granddaughter Bathsheba and her son. If he was outraged at her connection 
with the king, he kept it to himself, and for ten years remained the chief coun- 
sellor of David. Towin over the people his part was plain. As years grew 
upon him, David had begun to neglect the duty of executing justice in person, 
which is held to be the special function of an Oriental ruler. In the capital and 
in the tribe of Judah, where the personal conduct of the king was best known, a 
feeling of secret but strong discontent had sprung up. Absalom skilfully 
availed himself of this. He appeared in public surrounded by a chosen guard. 
In the morning he was wont to take his stand at the city gate—the place where 
public justice was usually rendered. When a complainant appeared, he listened 
attentively, but could only say, “ Your cause is just ; but there is no one deputed 
by the king to hear you. Oh that I were appointed judge; then any man who 
came to me should have justice.” His beautiful person and courteous manners 
won all hearts, and at the end of four years it seemed that everything was ripe 
for him to lay claim not merely to the succession, but to the immediate posses- 
sion of the crown, 

But those four years were darkened by private sorrows. Three sons born to 
him died in childhood, and Tamar, sole daughter of his house and heart, was his 
only living child. In a valley close by the city he set up a memorial pillar to 
himself: “for,” said he, “1 have no son to keep my name in remembrance.” 
That pillar remained standing for generations, and bore the name of “ Absalom’s 
Hand,” that is, index, or memorial. The reputed site of this “hand ” is to this 
day occupied by a structure apparently belonging to the fourth century, bearing 
the name of Absalom’s tomb. It is a memorial to the ill-fated prince in a sense 
quite other than that which he intended; after the lapse of almost three thou- 
sand years the Hebrews still throw stones against it and spit at it as they pass 
by, in token of their detestation of Absalom. 

When his plans were ripe for execution, Absalom asked permission of his 
unsuspecting father to pay a visit to Hebron. He had, he said, while in exile 
made a solemn vow that if he were recalled to Jerusalem he would perform a 
solemn religious ceremony at the place of his birth. The permission was given. 
Before setting out Absalom sent emissaries throughout the whole land an- 
nouncing his purpose. Up to this time the secret was known only to himself 
and his immediate confidants. No other soul in Jerusalem suspected it. Even 
the two hundred followers who accompanied him to Hebron “went in the sim- 
plicity of their hearts, and they knew not anything” of what was to take place, 
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At Hebron Absalom was joined by Ahithophel, and while the public sacrifices 
were being offered, the mine was sprung, and Absalom was proclaimed sover- 
eign on the spot where David had been twice anointed as king: first over Judah 
and then over all Israel. Meanwhile his emissaries had done their work effec- 
tually, and before the tidings reached Jerusalem Judah and all the tribes on that 
side Jordan were up in revolt. 

Never was monarch taken more completely by surprise than was David. 
The only force which he had at Jerusalem was his small body-guard. These in- 
deed he could trust; for, as it fortunately happened, this guard had of late years 
been recruited mainly from foreigners. Veritable soldiers of fortune, their inter- 
ests were bound up with those of their master. 

David, advanced in years, and apparently broken in health, had lost that 
fiery courage which characterized his youth and earlier manhood. Sudden and 
rapid flight was the only thing that presented itself to his mind. Leaving ten 
of his concubines to take charge of the palace, he fled from his strong capital, 
accompanied by his household, and escorted by his trusty guard. Barefoot, and 
with muffled head, he climbed the steep ascent of the Mount of Olives. Tidings 
of evil omen followed hard after him. Absalom with a strong force was entering 
Jerusalem, and, worse than all, Ahithophel was with him as counsellor. The 
king could only pray that the counsel of the wise man might be turned to fool- 
ishness. David proposed to descend the steep gorge which led to the wilder- 
ness of Judea, which had long ago sheltered him from the pursuit of Saul, and 
there wait until he could receive tidings, for which he had made hasty arrange- 
ments with Abiathar and Zadok the high priests. At the summit of the moun- 
tain, where he made a brief halt to offer up worship, a gleam of hope broke upon 
him. Hushai, his “ friend,” and next after Ahithophel his most trusted counsel- 
lor, met him, in order to share his fortunes. David directed him, as the best 
service which he could render, to go to Absalom, enter his service, and if possi- 
ble counteract the advice of Ahithophel, or at all events send word of what was 
going on. Absalom received him coolly: “Is this thy kindness to thy 
‘friend’? Why wentest thou not with thy ‘friend’?” Hushai made solemn 
protestations of his fidelity. Jehovah, he said, and all the people of Israel had 
chosen Absalom as king; their will should be his; whom else indeed could he 
now serve? As he had served the father faithfully, so he would now serve his 
son and successor. Absalom was convinced, and directed Ahithophel and 
Hushai to advise what course should be taken. 

The advice of Ahithophel was characterized by his wonted astuteness. First 
and foremost, the breach between Absalom and David must be made irrepara- 
ble. To do this Absalom must offer to David what, according to Oriental 
ideas, is the utmost of indignity. He must take public possession of his father’s 
harem. This was done at once. An open tent was pitched upon the flat roof 
of the palace—the same whence David had looked down upon Bathsheba—the 
ten concubines were brought from their chambers and Absalom was with them 
“in the sight of all Israel.” The keen counsellor then further developed his 
plan. The scanty guard of David would be worn out with their day’s journey. 
He himself with twelve thousand fresh men would fall upon them by surprise, 
disperse them without a struggle, and kill David. The mercenaries, their mas- 
ter being dead, would take service with the new monarch, and Absalom, “the 
Father of Peace”’—for such his name signifies—should commence a peaceful 
reign. He, and not Solomon—also “the Peaceful”—would thus be shown tc 
be the king under whose quiet reign the great temple should be built. 
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Absalom was disposed at once to accept the advice of Ahithophel; but he 
would first hear that of Hushai. The “friend” of David said that this opinion 
of Ahithophel was not characterized by his usual wisdom. David’s men, he 
urged, were tried veterans; they were now in angry mood, and, “like a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field,” would be too wary to be taken by surprise. 
David, also, was too wise a commander to lodge in the camp. He would betake 
himself to some hiding place. The meditated surprise would be a failure ; and 
an unsuccessful attempt at surprise is like to turn into a defeat. The scheme 
for establishing a reign by force, and with the cost of but a single life, was too 
fine-drawn to be successful. Sterner measures must be employed. There was, 
moreover, an artful insinuation that Ahithophel wished to take to himself all the 
credit of success ; for he it was who was to head the enterprise. The advice of 
Hushai was that Absalom should collect the whole force of Israel, take the com- 
mand in person, and attack David with overwhelming numbers wherever he 
could be found, whether in the field or in a city, and slaughter all his followers, 
This was the way in which David secured the fruits of his victories, as witness 
Moab, and Edom, and Ammon. 

This argument, so unsound and yet so specious, convinced Absalom, who re- 
solved to act in accordance with it. The Hebrew historian, in few but charac- 
teristic words, gives his estimate of the two opinions: “The counsel of Ahith- 
ophel with Absalom, as it had been with David, was as though one had inquired 
of the oracle of God. But Jehovah had appointed to defeat the good counsel of 
Ahithophel to the end that Jehovah might bring evil upon Absalom.” 

Hushai had gained time—the one thing needed by David—and now it re- 
mained to inform the king of the result of his efforts. Zadok and Abiathar had 
undertaken to keep David advised of the course of events. They had at first 
set out with David, bearing with them the sacred ark; but at his command they 
had returned with the divine oracle, and thus, by placing it under the control of 
Absalom, had given what seemed unquestionable proof of fealty to him. 
Hushai could, without exciting suspicion, communicate with them; but how 
could they communicate with David? They had placed their two sons in hid- 
ing in the ravine of the Kidron, just outside the walls. If a message could be 
sent to them, they might convey it to David. But the city was put under close 
guard, and no one who could excite suspicion was allowed entrance or exit. 
But the priests found a girl of the lower class, whom no one would suspect of 
any political scheme. To her they confided the message, and she delivered it to 
the sons. But a boy was an accidental witness of the interview, and noticed the 
two young men stealing out in the direction which David had taken. He hasti- 
ly brought the intelligence to Absalom, who despatched a party hot-foot in pur- 
suit. The pursuers were close on the heels of the pursued, who had just time to 
enter a house at Bahurim, having a well in the courtyard. They went down 
into the well, and the mistress of the house spread a covering over the opening, 
upon which she placed a heap of ground corn. So close were the pursuers that 
they had seen the young men enter the house. They interrogated the woman 
where the men were. She assured them that they had gone over the brook. 
They searched the house, but discovered nothing, not suspecting that in the 
well, whose mouth was covered by a thin layer of meal, apparently placed there 
to dry, were hidden the objects of their search. Thus upon two women, neither 
of whom probably ever knew the other, rested for a space the fate of a king- 
dom. As night fell the young men crept from their hiding-place and made their 
dark way down the rugged valley into the wilderness where David had halted. 
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David, meanwhile, after parting from Hushai, pursued his flight. As he 
passed Bahurim, one Shimei, of the house of Saul, came out. Keeping on the 
opposite side of the brook, he assailed the flying monarch with stones and bitter 
curses, invoking upon his head all the blood of the house of Saul which he 
had shed. The two sons of Zeruiah wished to go over and kill the reviler. But 
David would not permit it. “Let him curse,” he said; “if my own son seeks 
my life, how much more may this Benjamite. Let him curse on, for Jehovah hath 
bidden him. Mayhap Jehovah will look upon mine affliction and requite me 
good for his cursing this day.” 

David and his toil-worn veterans reached the wilderness, “a dry and thirsty 
land where no water is,” where they encamped for the night. The king himself 
could not sleep, and as he lay upon his bed, most likely the bare ground, he 
composed a poem (Psalm Ixiii.) full of faith and cheer. He should yet again see 
the power and glory of God as he had seen it in the sanctuary upon Zion. 
Those who sought his life should be poured out by the edge of the sword, and be- 
come a portion for foxes ; but he should yet again rejoice in Goc, and every one 
who was faithful to him should glory. Indeed, more Psalms are ascribed to Da- 
vid during the brief period of the revolt of Absalom than at any other epoch of 
his life. 

Long before the night was spent, the two sons of the priests arrived with 
the message from Hushai. They informed David of the result of the council, 
and brought the advice of Hushai. He urged the king not to remain this side 
Jordan, but that very night to put the swift stream between him and his enemies. 
The wearied fugitives sprang to their feet, and in the darkness crossed the 
stream, and when day dawned not a man remained behind. 

David pressed rapidly on to Mahanaim, formerly, under Ishbosheth, the cap- 
ital of Israel. He was now among the pastoral tribes, who had never heard of 
the scandals that had alienated those who dwelt nearer the court at Jerusalem. 
To them David was the great king who had by their solemn assent been raised 
to the throne of all Israel a score of years ago, and who ten years later had de- 
stroyed the wild Ammonites who had harried and plundered them. Of Bath- 
sheba and her boy, of Absalom and his wrongs, they knew nothing. So the ru- 
ral magnates received the king with all honor, and brought abundant supplies 
for his outworn attendants. Soon their fighting men began to rally around his 
standard. 

Now came into play that admirable provision by which David had in his 
body-guard men trained for duty as officers. As the troops came in they were 
rapidly organized into companies and regiments. David—so writes the histori- 
an—“ numbered the people and set over them captains of hundreds and captains 
of thousands.” The whole army was finally formed into three grand divisions. 
In the choice of the commanders of these divisions we have a significant intima- 
tion of the wide-spread disaffection. Of the twelve who in their turn had taken 
command of a division of the militia when mustered for instruction, there was 
not one whom David now dared trust in high command. But there were three 
men whom David could yet trust. Two were his nephews Joab and Abishai ; 
to each of these was assigned the command of a division. The third division 
was given to Ittai, a Gittite, who had but recently entered the service of David, 
but who had given proof of fidelity. When the king’s fortunes seemed darkest, 
and he had abandoned his capital, he had offered to release Ittai from his obli- 
gation of service. “You,” said the king, “are but a stranger and an exile, who 
joined us but yesterday; why should you follow me, who am going whither I 
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may never return? Leave me, and take your comrades, and mercy and truth be 
with you.” Ittai responded, “ As Jehovah liveth, and as my lord the king liv- 
eth,-surely in what place my lord the king shall be, whether in life or death, 
even there also will thy servant be.” 

Absalom, meanwhile, had gathered a great force, and had crossed the Jordan, 
following after David. As general of his army he had appointed Amasa, a 
nephew of David, who now for a brief space comes into the light of history. He 
must in some way have given proof of capacity ; but there was a stain in his 
blood which shut him out from the public honors which David showered upon 
his acknowledged kinsmen, Ahithophel, finding his wise counsel disregarded 
and himself in disgrace, quietly saddled his ass, rode to his home at Gilon, put 
his house in order, and then hung himself. Hushai apparently remained with 
Absalom as chief counsellor. At all events, the plan for the campaign which he, 
faithful to his “friend ” David, but treacherous to Absalom, had marked out, 
was adopted. Absalom, with the great army which he had gathered, marched 
up the left bank of the Jordan, and then struck eastward, expecting to find Da- 
vid shut up in Mahanaim. Their line of march led through the “wood of 
Ephraim,” a wild tract near the mountains of Gilead, resembling in physical fea- 
tures the “ Wilderness” in Virginia, now become famous as the scene of some 
of the greatest battles of our civil war. David’s position at Mahanaim was like 
that of Lee on the Rapidan. Absalom, in marching through the “ wood of 
Ephraim,” undertook just what Grant did in endeavoring to pass through the 
“ Wilderness ” of Virginia. The strategy of Joab was precisely that of Lee. He 
hurled his three strong columns upon Absalom’s line of march. 

David had purposed to lead the attack in person, but his generals had found 
out that the king was no longer fit to lead an army in the field. They had to 
persuade him to remain behind; and there was no lack of plausible reasons for 
this. “If we are worsted,” they urged, “and even lose half our numbers, it will 
be of little consequence ; but if you should chance to be slain, the cause would 
be lost. You must therefore remain at Mahanaim, and thence direct the ac- 
tion.” David yielded. “TI will do,” he said, “as you think best.” So he took 
his post at the city gate, while his forces filed out for action. But to each and 
all, as they passed by him, he gave one charge: “Save for me the boy Absa- 
lom.” 

As it happened, the division of Joab struck the centre of the line of Absalom 
as it was struggling through the “wilderness.” The conflict took place ina 
region which to this day remains as it was when the battle took place well-nigh 
thirty centuries ago. The conflict was short and decisive. The forces of 
Absalom, utterly routed, fled in wild dismay. “ The battle,” so says the record, 
“was scattered over the face of the country, and there was a great slaughter 
of twenty thousand men ; and the wood devoured more people that day than the 
sword devoured.” Absalom, famed throughout the kingdom for his flowing locks, 
rode off upon his mule in hot haste. His long hair caught in the low boughs 
of an oak, and he hung there suspended. One of Joab’s soldiers saw the young 
prince hanging there, and hurried off to give the tidings to his commander. His 
reception was anything but favorable. ‘You saw him,” exclaimed the grim old 
general, “and did not smite him to the ground. Had you done that, I would 
have rewarded you with ten shekels of silver and a belt of honor.” “I would 
not for a thousand shekels,” rejoined the soldier, “have struck the king’s son; 
for I, like all the other soldiers, heard the king charge you and Abishai and 
Ittai not to harm the young prince. Had I done this, you would have set the 
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king against me.” When there was a thing to be done, Joab was ever ready to 
do ithimself. “There is no time for talk about the matter,” he said, striding off, 
followed by a half score of his attendants, to the place where the prince was 
yet hanging. Joab happened to have in his hand three light spears. These he 
thrust into the breast of the helpless prince; and the attendants completed the 
bloody work and flung the yet quivering body into a pit near by, over which the 
whole army, now recalled from the pursuit, heaped up a huge pile of stones. The 
body of the hapless prince never rested under the memorial which he had 
erected for himself. 

David, meanwhile, sat at the gate of Mahanaim awaiting tidings from the bat- 
tle-field. A watchman posted on the top of the gateway announced that he saw 
a single messenger running at the top of his speed; a moment after, he an- 
nounced that there was another in sight. “As they come singly,” said the 
king, “they must bring good news;” for had there been a defeat, the whole 
army would have been rushing on pell-mell. A moment after the watchman 
recognized the foremost messenger as Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok. “He isa 
man of good omen, and must bring good tidings,” said the king. Well might 
he say this, for Ahimaaz was one of the two who had brought the message from 
Hushai, which had induced the king to cross the Jordan at once, and had thus 
saved him from sure destruction. When Ahimaaz came up, he threw himself 
panting at the feet of the king exclaiming, “ Blessed be Jehovah thy God, who 
hath this day put down those who had uprisen against my lord the king.” “Is 
Absalom safe?” asked the king. Ahimaaz knew what had befallen the prince, 
although he had not been present at his death; so he replied evasively, that he 
had heard a great tumult just before he had left the army, but he did not know 
what it denoted. “Stand aside,” commanded the king, for at this moment the 
other messenger came up. “ Jehovah,’ said he, “hath taken vengeance upon 
all those who rose up against thee.” “ But is the young man Absalom safe?” 
asked David. The messenger apparently misinterpreted the intent of the word 
“safe,” and thought that David meant thereby “dead.” He replied, “ May all 
the enemies of my lord the king be as that young fellow is.” David was over- 
whelmed with anguish at the tidings, and gave expression to his sorrow, into 
which remorse must have largely entered, in those few pathetic words which 
have rung through generations: “O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
lom! O that I had died instead of thee!” 

The victorious troops came back to the city; but their reception was dis- 
heartening. They were treated by the king as though they had slunk away in 
disgrace from a lost battle. David, instead of welcoming them as victors, kept 
himself shut up in his chamber with muffled head still exclaiming, “O my son 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 

The discontent of the army grew furious, and was on the point of breaking 
out into open mutiny. Joab resolved to put an end to this unseemly conduct of 
the king. He forced himself into the royal presence with words, the like of 
which are not often heard by an Oriental potentate: “ You have disgraced us, 
who have this day saved your life, and the lives of your sons and daughters, 
your wives and concubines. It is clear enough that you care for none of us. 
If we had all died, you would have been well pleased, so that Absalom had lived. 
But I swear to you by Jehovah, that unless you now come out and speak fitting- 
ly to your soldiers, not one man of them will remain with you over-night ; and 
you will find yourself in a worse plight than you have ever known from your 
youth up.” David yielded; but he never forgave or forgot this indignity. 
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The accidental death of Absalom threw the insurgents into confusion. 
Though defeated in the wilderness, they soon rallied with arms in their hands. 
There was, however, great dissension among them. A strong party was in 
favor of coming to terms with David. “The king,” they said, “delivered us 
from our enemies, and from the Philistines. He has indeed been driven out of 
the country by Absalom; but Absalom, whom we had chosen for our king, is 
dead, and who can take his place? Why not go back to David?” The tribe of 
Judah held out against this suggestion. They had been the head and front of 
the revolt. But for them David would never have been expelled from his capi- 
tal and forced to seek refuge beyond the Jordan. Could they make safe terms 
with him ? 

David undertook a stroke of diplomacy in which, although his name is not 
mentioned, one can hardly fail to recognize the hand of his “friend” Hushai. 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, had remained at Jerusalem, apparently pledged 
to the adherents of Absalom. David sent to them to make propositions more 
than honorable to the supporters of the lost cause. “ You,” he authorized them 
to say to the chiefs of Judah, “are my brethren, mine own bones and flesh. 
Why will you be the last to recall your king?” To Amasa, who was now the 
head of the revolt, the priests were directed to make special propositions. 
“ You,” they were to say to him in the name of David, “are my near kinsman, 
of my bone and my flesh. You, so help me God, shall be, in place of Joab, com- 
mander-in-chief of the army,” 

The tribe of Judah, and Amasa its representative, could not do other than 
accede to such terms. They were the foremost to escort David back over Jor- 
dan to Jerusalem. Joab took his deposition quietly, in true Oriental fashion, 
and awaited his time. David took early opportunity to make the sons of Zeruiah 
understand that the days of their domination were over. Among the first to 
greet the king as he repassed the Jordan was that Shimei who had cursed and 
reviled him a few weeks before, as he was fleeing from Jerusalem. He now ap- 
proached the royal presence with abject protestations of penitence, and begged 
for pardon. Abishai, the stout brother of Joab, who had desired to cross the 
brook and bring back the head of that “dead dog,” who had barked at his 
sovereign, now flamed up into sudden wrath. “ Shall not Shimei,” he said, “ be 
put to death because he cursed the anointed of Jehovah?” David’s reply was 
cutting enough. Indeed, it hardly bears a literal rendering. Our common ver- 
sion quite. misses the point. The Vulgate gives it tolerably well, only some- 
what softening it down: “ What have I got to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah— 
Satans as you are? Is there anybody on this day to be put to death in Israel ? 
Do not I know that I myself have now got to be king over Israel?” David 
thereupon took a solemn oath to Shimei that he should not be executed. In 
after time he regretted this clemency; yet he held his oath as binding upon him 
personally, but transmitted his hoarded vengeance as a legacy to his successor. 

David’s scheme of reconstruction worked ill. Thé trans-Jordanic tribes 
who had clung to him against Absalom found themselves set aside in favor of 
Judah, which had led the great revolt. They claimed that the capital of the 
empire should be fixed on their side of the river. They remonstrated against 
the return of David to Jerusalem. “ Why,” they asked, “have the men of Judah 
stolen you away across the Jordan ?” “ Because,” arrogantly replied the tribe of 
Judah, “the king is of our kindred ; we owe him nothing ; have we eaten at his 
cost? has he given us anything?” The trans-Jordanites rejoined: “We have 
more right in the king than you; we have ten parts in him out of twelve. Why 
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did you not ask our advice about bringing back the king?” The upshot of all 
was that the tribes east of the Jordan—half of all Israel, as they claimed to be— 
kept sullenly aloof, while the other tribes living west of the Jordan joined with 
Judah, more or less cordially, in bringing David back to Jerusalem. 

David’s first care after reaching Jerusalem was apparently of a private na- 
ture ; but yet, according to Oriental ideas, it was of grave public import. What 
disposition should be made of those ten inmates of his harem who had been left 
behind at Jerusalem, and who had been openly assumed by Absalom? He 
could not reinstate them, for in the popular eye they had been defiled by even 
nominally passing into the harem of his son. He could not well put them to 
death, for their brief connection with Absalom had been involuntary on their part. 
He took a middle course, perhaps the only one open to him. He shut them up 
as prisoners of state, and, so runs the record, “they were shut up unto the day 
of their death, living in widowhood.” 

The smouldering discontent of the tribes east of Jordan, shared measurably 
by those west of the river living northward of Judah, needed but a breath to 
blow it into aflame. This breath soon came. One Sheba,a Benjamite, other- 
wise unknown, saving that the historian describes him as a “son of Belial,” 
that is, a worthless fellow, put forth a pronunciamento in due form: “ We have 
no part in David, neither have we inheritance in the son of Jesse. To your 
tents, O Israel!” The uprising at once became formidable. David ordered 
Amasa, now commander-in-chief, to muster the whole force of Judah, giving him 
but three days’ time. Amasa proved unequal to the emergency, and was behind 
time in his movements. David had to look to the prompt sons of Zeruiah. His 
anger-against them had apparently cooled, for Abishai was closely attached to 
the royal person, and Joab, though displaced as commander-in-chief, appears as 
general of the foreign guard of Chesethites and Pelethites. Abishai was directed 
to gather all the forces at hand and follow after Sheba: “ for,” said the king, 
“ Sheba may do us more harm than did Absalom.” With his brother went Joab 
and the royal body guard. Near the great stone of Gibeon, the steep rock where 
the children of Saul had been hung up, they overtook Amasa, who was making a 
leisurely advance. Joab met his superior officer with all formal observance. 
He was armed only with a short sword, or rather knife, which hung loosely in 
its sheath. As he stooped in obeisance this fell out, and he carelessly picked it 
up with his left hand, while with his right he took hold of the flowing beard of 
Amasa to press it to his lips, the highest Oriental token of respect and kindliness. 
“ Art thou well, my brother?” Joab asked as he kissed the beard of Amasa, 
Brothers by blood they almost were, for their mothers were sisters. Joab was 
bent on murder. One sharp knife-stroke was enough. Amasa, disembowelled, 
lay wallowing by the roadside, while Joab with his fierce brother Abishai, who 
had stood by at the murder, as he had before at the assassination of Abner, 
hastened on to assume command of the army. 

Joab made short work of Sheba, chasing him through all the tribes of Israel, 
and shutting him up in the fortified town of Abel-beth-Maacha, far up toward 
the sources of the Jordan. The inhabitants of the town had no desire to stand 
a siege for the sake of the worthless rebel who had thrown himself within their 
walls. They chose a “wise woman” of the place to act as their negotiator 
with Joab. The terms were quickly agreed upon. Sheba was killed, and his 
head tossed over the wall; whereupon Joab withdrew his forces, and returned in 
triumph to Jerusalem, where he was formally reinstated in his old post of com- 


mander-in-chief of the army. 
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Tranquillity having been restored, David undertook to make a census of his 
kingdom. The account of this census forms an incident in the life of David 
which must be set down as wholly inexplicable. That there was something in 
the manner or occasion of it which all men at the time recognized as the con- 
summation of a great national crime, is beyond question. The author of the 
books of Samuel writes: “ And again the anger of Jehovah was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David against them to say, ‘Go, number Israel and Ju- 
dah.’” The author of the Chronicles expresses the same idea in a different 
form: “And Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to number Is- 
rael.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 1; 1 Chron. xxi. 1.) The offence did not lie in the mere fact 
of taking a census, for this was expressly provided for in the organic law of 
Moses, and at least three times during his administration such a census was 
taken. ‘ 

At all events, the project of the census was so odious that Joab, who was lit- 
tle likely to be troubled by conscientious scruples, remonstrated against it. But 
the king’s orders were peremptory, and Joab and his officers undertook the task. 
It was completed in nine months and twenty days, and the return laid before 
David. It appeared that there were in the kingdom about a million and a half 
of men of military age. 

The events which ensued are narrated in essentially similar terms by both 
scriptural authorities. David was struck with remorse for his offence in num- 
bering the people, and implored the divine forgiveness. Gad, the seer, was sent 
to him with the choice of one out of three punishments for him and his people. 
There should be seven years of famine in the land; or he should flee for three 
months before his enemies ; or there should be three days’ pestilence among the 
people. David chose the last: “ Let us fall now into the hands of Jehovah, for 
his mercies are great; and let me not fall into the hand of man.” The pesti- 
lence came, and before evening of the first day seventy thousand people per- 
ished. Then at the hour of evening sacrifice David, looking from his palace on 
Mount Zion, saw upon the opposite Mount Moriah a portentous apparition. 
An angel stood stretching a naked sword toward Jerusalem. He had been 
stayed in the work of vengeance by the divine command. David implored mer- 
cy for his people. He received a command to build an altar upon the spot where 
the angel had stood. This spot is one of the sacred places of earth. It is be- 
lieved to be that upon which Abraham built the altar for the sacrifice of his son 
Isaac. Upon it was built the altar of burnt offering which for more than ten 
centuries was the central point of Hebrew worship. Over it now rises the great 
dome of the Mosque of Omar, and the rock beneath is to Mohammedans only 
less sacred than that black stone in the temple at Mecca whereon, as they be- 
lieve, rested the head of Ishmael when his mother laid him down to die in the 
desert. 

Age and infirmity were now fast coming upon David. The last two or three 
years of his reign were mainly devoted to the work of preparing for the building 
of that temple, the foundation stone of which he might never see laid in place. 
During the twenty years in which preparations had been going on, the site even 
of the temple had not been selected. But now that for the first time a visible 
manifestation of the Deity had been vouchsafed to him, and a command had been 
given that he should erect an altar of sacrifice on the spot where that manifesta- 
tion had appeared, David understood this to be an intimation that this was the 
spot upon which the temple was to stand. 

With far-reaching wisdom he resolved that this temple should be a national 
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and not merely a royal work, to be indissolubly connected with the people as 
well as with the dynasty which he hoped to found. And so, after having had all 
the plans for the structure and the sacred apparatus prepared in the most “ mag- 
nifical manner, so that it should be of fame and of glory throughout all coun- 
tries,” he summoned a general assembly of all the notables of his kingdom, with 
the twofold purpose of publicly announcing his great design, and of formally 
presenting to them their future sovereign. To the assembled magnates he made 
a set speech, setting forth his early purpose of building “an house of rest for the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah, and for the footstool of our God”; and narrat- 
ing how he had been forbidden to execute the work himself, which had been re- 
served for that son of his whom Jehovah had chosen “to sit upon the throne of 
the kingdom of Jehovah over Israel,” whose dynasty should have no end, pro- 
vided only that he should be faithful to obey the divine commaudments. He 
then turned to the young prince and solemnly exhorted him to be true to the 
high obligations imposed upon him, adding the pregnant warning: ‘“ Jehovah 
searcheth all hearts and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts ; if 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off forever.” He then turned to the people, and sought to enlist their codpera- 
tion. @ He told them of the treasures which he had for years been amassing, all 
of which were consecrated to the work. Besides precious stones and costly mar- 
bles, there were three thousand talents of gold and seven thousand talents of sil- 
ver; as for brass and iron, he did not even mention them. ‘“ Now,” added he, 
“Solomon my son, whom alone God hath chosen, is young and untried, and the 
work is great; for the palace is not for man, but for Jehovah our God. Who is 
willing to consecrate his service this day unto Jehovah ?” 

All the assemblage were roused to enthusiasm by this address, which showed 
that the monarch was a master of eloquence no less than of poetry. Each vied 
with the other in devoting his hoarded treasures to the great work. The united 
contributions of the people amounted to five thousand talents of gold and ten 
thousand talents of silver—exceeding by half the contribution of the monarch. 

But great as were the treasures left by the Hebrew monarch to his successor 
and his subjects, he left to the world, as the work of the last years of his life, a 
possession for evermore ; for to this period must be ascribed fully half of the 
Psalms of which he was the author. His poetic genius never shone more 
brightly than now. It lacks, perhaps, the fiery energy of his earlier years, but 
has gained a calm and sustained strength. He looks upon life and its trials with 
an eye that had kept watch over man’s mortality. He indeed calls to mind the 
dangers through which he had passed, and the enemies who had wronged him, 
lyut not so much to express his feelings toward them as to offer thanksgivings 
for his deliverances, and to give utterance to his unfailing trust in God and to 
his earnest devotion, These are the Psalms which more than any others sing 
themselves through the heart of ages. Withal there runs through them a vein 
of calm and serene wisdom, befitting one who had been so long taught in so 
wide a school of experience. One can hardly doubt that the poem (2 Sam. xxiii. 
1-7) not found in the Psalms, entitled “ The Last Words of David,” in which he 
sets forth his ideal of a just ruler, and the obstacles which had prevented him from 
attaining that ideal, is indeed the last composition of the sweet singer of Israel. 

But these halycon days of David were few. He had almost reached the limit 
of three-score years and ten, and was older than his years. He fell gradually 
into a state of utmost bodily feebleness. The vital heat left his frame, and no 


clothing could give him warmth. According to the opinion of his time, the wan- 
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ing vitality of the old might be partially restored by the constant close attend- 
ance of the young. So from all Israel was sought out the most beautiful young 
woman to attend him, and the aged man lay like an infant upon her breast. 

Adonijah, the eldest surviving son of David, a man in the very prime of man- 
hood, had considered himself the heir to the crown, and had assumed almost 
royal state. When the king publicly recognized the promise which he had long 
before privately made to Bathsheba, that Solomon should be his successor, 
Adonijah was no wise disposed to yield his birthright. He set about organizing 
a party to uphold his claims, All of his grown-up brothers sided with him. 
Abiathar, the high priest, who alone of all his kindred had escaped massacre 
from Saul, who had aimost fifty years before joined David when a fugitive, gave 
to Adonijah the sanction of his sacerdotal authority ; and, above all, Joab, the 
commander of the army, lent his powerful support. The malcontents assembled 
in the royal garden just beyond the city walls, and in the midst of a joyous festi- 
val proclaimed Adonijah as king. But Nathan, the confidant of Bathsheba, 
learned what was being done. To him the accession of Adonijah would be ruin, 
for he it was who had from the first declared that by divine appointment Solo- 
mon was to be the successor to the throne. He rushed to Bathsheba and sent 
her to the sick chamber, where Abishag was nursing the king, to inform him of 
the proceedings of Adonijah, and to claim the fulfilment of his promise to her in 
favor of Solomon. The prophet soon followed to back up her demand. The 
king, roused from his feebleness, flamed up into something of his olden energy. 
He swore with his great oath, “ As Jehovah liveth, who hath redeemed my soul 
out of all distress,” that the promise to the queen should be made good, and at 
once gave orders for the public proclamation of Solomon. 

The two surviving brothers of David had not been let into the plot of Adoni- 
jah ; Zadok, the other high priest, between whom and his colleague there was ri- 
valry, was also left out. What was at the moment of more importance than all 
else, Benaiah, the commander of the foreign body-guard, had not joined the con- 
spiracy. He, on being summoned to the royal presence, gave at once his adhe- 
sion to Solomon. Accontpanied by the prophet and the priest, escorted by the royal 
guard, and mounted upon David’s own mule, the young Solomon rode down from 
the citadel and through the length of the city, and amid the blare of trumpets 
and the shouts of the people was solemnly anointed by the priest with oil from 
the sacred tabernacle. All this was done so quickly that the noise of it reached 
the revellers with Adonijah, who believed that the shouting was in honor of the 
accession of Adonijah. But they were soon undeceived. Jonathan, the son of 
Abiathar, one of the two who at the risk of their lives had ten years before 
brought to David the tidings which saved him from death at the hands of Absa- 
lom, now brought to Adonijah the unlooked-for tidings that all was lost; for 
Solomon was duly installed as king, and the great noise which came up from the 
distance was the acclamation of the people. The feast broke up, and every 
man fled his separate way. Adonijah rushed to the sanctuary and took refuge 
at the horns of the altar, which he only left upon receiving the solemn oath of 
Solomon that he should not be harmed for what he had done—accompanied, 
however, by the significant addition, that if he should thereafter give occasion for 
offence his life should pay the forfeit. 

But the supreme hour was close at hand. Solomon was summoned to the 
bedside to receive the last injunctions of his royal father. That dying address 
of David is one of the most singular things in a life marked with so many things 
apparently irreconcilable. The young king is exhorted to be strong, to show 
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himself a man, and first and foremost of all things to keep the charge of Jeho- 
vah his God, and observe all things written in the law of Moses. Then came 
to the mind of the dying man a great criminal, to whom he yet owed more than 
to any other man. This was Joab, against whom he had, four-and-thirty years 
before, launched his most bitter imprecation. David recites the murders of 
Abner and Amasa, but makes no mention of that of Uriah. That, most likely, was 
a secret known only to the two, who were the head and hand in its perpetration, 
and to Bathsheba and Nathan, her confidant. He commits to his son the debt 
of vengeance: “ Let not his hoar head go down to the grave in peace.” Then 
came a recommendation to favor for the sons of one who had shown him kind- 
ness when he was fleeing from his son Absalom. Then came the remembrance 
of one more debt of another kind. Shimei, who had cursed and insulted him at 
that darkest hour of his fortunes, had received a solemn pardon. The ven- 
geance which David had precluded himself from taking, he left as his last lega- 
cy to his son, couching it in words whose intense bitterness is without an equal : 
“1 sware to him by Jehovah, saying, ‘I will not put thee to death.’ Now, there- 
fore, hold him not guiltless, for thou art a wise man, and knowest what thou 
oughtest to do unto him; but his hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood.” 

With these injunctions, taken all together, so characteristic of all that was 
best and all that was worst in the-man, the great monarch of Israel passed from 
the Here to the Beyond. Among all the great men with whom history has to 
do, there has never lived a greater, even leaving out of view all that has been or 
may be claimed for him as a special medium of communication between the Cre- 
ator and his creatures. Without model or guide, raised in ten years from the 
sheepcote to the throne, he proved himself equal to all the highest duties of sol- 
dier and statesman. His system of government was so admirable that had his 
weak but showy son adhered to it, or even had the foolish successor of Solomon 
returned to it, the great secession under Jeroboam would never have taken place, 
and, for aught that can be seen, the Israelite monarchy would have been the first 
of the great world empires, and the two-hilled city of Jerusalem have filled in the 
world’s history the place occupied by the seven-hilled city on the Tiber. But 
even had David become the founder of a universal monarchy, as lasting as that 
of Rome, his fame throughout the ages would have rested on the Psalms. His 
kingdom, like all other earthly kingdoms, would in time have crumbled away, 
but his Psalms would have been, what they are, a possession for evermore, to all 
generations of men. 

A. H. GUERNSEY, 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD WOMAN. 


—_———__ 


I. 


I T is not always fulness of years that ages us; and though I cannot just say 
that I have great-grandchildren, that I ever rode behind my Darby on a 
pillion, wore linsey-woolsey short gown and petticoat, or was possessed of that 
aforetime matrimonial sine gua non, a pillow-case full of stockings of my own 
knitting—though wool cards, flax brakes and hatchels, linen and woollen wheels, 
swifts and hand-looms had been relegated to garrets and corn-crib lofts before 
my time, and then, as thereafter, peacefully there the year long gathered the 
cloistered dust and cobwebs undisturbed, save for irreverent youthfwl raiders 
questing the long spools to be the capital running gear of rudimentary carts and 
chariots, or the small cunningly-carven pulley-wheels to whirl in cascades of 
mighty reservoirs, constructed, with what unutterable felicity! in tumbling 
New England brooks—though my hair just misses that last sifting of snow and 
my bowed frame that last touch of decrepitude that would not suffer the veriest 
lout of these later days to keep his seat in my presence while I remained upon my 
feet—yet I feel, withal, that the reminiscences of my childhood that have to-day 
rushed upon me in flood are those of a century or so back at the very least. 

Why, what are summers now? But the briefest respite from rheumatism for 
my poor old bones ; and scarcely do I slip a sheath or two of flannel from off 
them, and get my cotton stockings fairly on, before, whisk ! red and yellow leaves 
are whirling through the air on the breezes of October. 

And what were summers in my youth? Ages, ages long! Surely then a 
bright, all-out-doors day, in any one of the out-doors months, held more hours 
between sun and sun than any year could do now! And for happiness—don’t 
speak of it! 

But though, whatever my burden of time, I have come confessedly to an age 
when my past is sweeter than any future (earthly) can be, still I maintain that I 
am not notably a discontented, retrospective old woman. 

I know well enough that it cannot always be May, and there are compensa- 
tions: if I have crows’ feet and silver-thridded hair, there’s my Bessie with a 
peach-blossom face and shining chestnut curls. 

I dare say one of my grumbling contemporaries might find it in his withered 
old heart to declare that Bessie’s mother ?—grandmother ?—at any rate, a very 
aged person, was of a more substantial build for a hardscrabble world ; that her 
long-ago cheeks were more deeply tinted; her hair ignorant of crimping-pins, 
hot slate pencils, and pipe-stems; her gown unkilted and unfurbelowed; her 
knowledge more domestic. 

And if he did? Simply, nonsense! 

Didn’t I build up a tower of puffs on my head, and in so doing wear away all 
the hair upon its sides? Wasn’t I further topped off with a huge shell back- 
comb fit to bridge a stream? Didn’t I wear padded leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and 
a skirt so skimp I could barely step in it? Wasn’t my waist either hunched up 
to my chin, or elongated with savage pressure of whalebone and steel till my 
movements had the freedom and grace of a pappoose’s lashed to its board ? 
And then how modestly I was sequestered from distractions and naughty obser- 
vation in the far depths of my chaise-top of a bonnet !—surmounted (a lady’s 
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word pledged thereto) by eight tremendous ostrich feathers, all standing straightly 
up like the crest of an angry cockatoo! 

An old woman may speak plainly—and the unglozed truth is, men are foois. 
What did Solomon say of the way of a man with a maid? I suppose it will 
always be just so hard to understand; and I suppose too that, nature being 
more potent than grumblers and sensible ancients of the people, girls will always 
seek to please these fools in what has ever been the most successful fashion— 
through appeals to the eye; the eye far oftener than otherwise a wholly uncul- 
tivated one. Where would my beaux have been, and where would Bessie’s be, 
had I dressed or were she to dress like our respective and respected grand- 
mothers ? 

It is small wonder that women are so weary, so impatient of this perennial 
jeremiad over their degeneracy and their dress, since it means usually so much 
less than nothing—this: That whereas in all social gatherings, at all summer 
resorts, travelling, on the promenade, it is precisely the women most showily 
clad, most profusely ornamented and bangled, most Otaheitan in coiffure, most 
provocative in manner, upon whom all attentions wait, all admiring glances rest, 
whom all men, worthful scarce less than worthless, surround, it is probable that 
in the intervals, deprived of these sirens’ fascinations, masculine reason, attend- 
ed, one may well believe, by some slight flavor of self-disgust, resumes its inter- 
mittent sway, and the cynics nobly avenge themselves upon Delilah and their 
own simple wits by drowning all women in gall, or sweeping the entire sex forth 
upon a whirlwind to instant slaughter. Reading these endless invectives, would 
not one suppose that all heroism, devotion, unselfishness, self-sacrifice, delicacy, 
integrity, industry, economy, all precious wisdom, must have taken refuge with 
the young men of the period, since so evidently, so notoriously they have fled 
from the girls ? 

Young men have, then, no expensive amusements? There are no idlers in 
their ranks? No fops? These youthful Lacedemonians haven’t an idea whata 
cigar may be? nor what the possible interiors of the city’s every-third-door 
liquor shops? And what a lovely, whatan excellent thing must not the familiar 
discourse of these transcendent spirits be! 

But—a/ways—is it? Was it all a dream that once upon a time an officer in 
a certain famous New York regiment kindly read me—it must have been through 
the sheerest good nature, because it was at a German musical party, where I 
stood in no need of literary entertainment—excerpts from newspaper notices lau- 
datory of his handsome person and fine bearing, said notices being preciously 
guarded in store in an inner pocket just over the military heart? A dream, 
too, his minute analysis of the moves and degrees of a “ handkerchief flirtation,” 
and the candid-beyond-belief unfolding of his own passed-mastership in this 
“ pay science” ? 

If this recollection be founded upon an airy nothing, for the next I can vouch, 
since of a meeting at a New England coast resort with a serious dandy of dan- 
dies there are who will bear me witness I did not, do not dream. 

I was sitting upon the hotel piazza one evening, listening to the band play- 
ing within, and premeditating no evil from or toward mankind, when my Bessie 
came to find me, bringing a young gentleman whom she introduced to me and 
presently left upon my hands. Now, to say truth, I should greatly have pre- 
ferred the new-comer over at the Fort, or rowing in the bay, and a vacant chair 
beside me; but Bessie is usually very careful whom she thrusts upon my atten- 
tion, knowing that in my best estate I am a very busy old woman, and in my 
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worst an impulsive one, with a most uncharitable, unchristian objection to bores, 
and sometimes, grace being worsted in the struggle with nature, a very summary 
way of freeing myself of them. So believing that the child had learned to keep 
her fledglings out of harm’s way, I addressed myself quite amiably to conversa- 
tion. 

But, not for long. Fifteen minutes of such suggestive responses as “ No! 
Really?” “Fine!” “ Haven’t been there,” “ Haven’t seen it,” “Yes. Aw! 
did you?” “Think not,” “ Dusty, aw, very,” and so on, au—well, “ Dusty, aw, 
very!” were not stimulating. So a delicious silence fell between us, that lasted 
so long I had well-nigh forgotten the young man when he suddenly came to life 
and demanded in a very fervor of distress: “ Heavens! where does that man 
buy his clothes ?” 

“Why, at his tailor’s, I suppose. But what energy, Mr. ——!” 

“I’m sure | beg your pardon if I startled you, but you see I’m very sensi- 
tive as to the fit of clothes, and really such garments as that man wore put 
me quite beside myself!” 

“Here’s richness!” I ama good listener, and we were soon deep in man- 
millinery and haberdashery, and melancholy statistics of the few, the pitiful few 
well-dressed men in the United States. 1 learned that my companion was a 
composite-clad—I must coin a word—receiving every month from Paris a box 
made up, if not of “ every creature’s best,” at least of the best of every land. 

“For I give you my word, Madam, that in X., where we both reside, there is 
but one tailor who may be called even half tolerable. The rest are all mere 
copyists, and wretched botchers at that. Now B occasionally has an idea 
—originates something really clever—and in Paris or Vienna might become a 
great artist. But good heavens! Madam, there’s no encouragement here, none 
whatever! Now who knows, for instance, what it takes to constitute a perfect, 
or even a good coat?” 

“I certainly don’t,” I acknowledge ; “you would find it difficult to believe, 
perhaps, that I fail to see the difference between your coat and those of the gen- 
tlemen about us—that one yonder, for example.” 

I had stirred the depths. “Why, good gracious, Madam!” he fairly 
screamed at me, “do you call that thing a coat?” 

Now I am not used to be screamed at if 1 am an old woman; so I answered, 
quite frightened and meek : 

“T suppose it zs very stupid, and I am really desirous of knowing what makes 
of your garment a coat, and of that poor gentleman’s only a ‘thing.’ Will you 
explain? It is too dark here—suppose we go in where it is light.” 

We went into the parlor, and my companion obligingly placed himself be- 
neath the chandelier, turned round and round for my better view, buttoned up 
the coat that I might judge of the various effects, lecturing all the while with il- 
lustrative patting touches upon himself here and there—“ Now that seam, Mad- 
am—there’s a superb line! And here, do you catch this idea?”—-all with an 
unconsciousness past eulogy, ending at last, solemnly, “And now, Madam, I 
hope you realize what may properly be termed a coat!” 

I contemplated him a moment or two longer through lifted eyeglass. “ Be 
kind enough to turn again, Mr. ——; yes, that’s it,” and finally responded with 
an accent of profound conviction, “ Yes, I think I understand now. 1 am sure 
that this is a coat, and that there is probably not another coat in the room! 
And in a perfect coat, to insure a fine breadth of chest, the shoulder seam ought 
to fall—to fall—really I am giving you a great deal of trouble “ 
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“ Not at all! not at all! It is a pleasure when a lady is so interested! Just 
here, you see”’—and actually he was beginning all over again, when from all 
around us there arose a most inexplicable burst of laughter, and Bessie with a 
very red and agitated face hurried up to me exclaiming, “O you wickedest of 
old ladies! Did you forget that Mr. Fisher is to take us out in his boat to- 
night ? and I am sure we are a half hour late!” And so my search after knowl- 
edge sartorial was abruptly terminated. 

But never on any water was there a more insanely-hilarious party than in 
Sidney Fisher’s boat that night. 

“ Will you tell me what is the matter?” I again and again demanded vainly. 
“ Don’t you suppose my interest in coats is as sincere as Bessie’s, here, in 
cricket?” 

By and by I found it was all a plot. Bessie was to introduce the guileless 
X. Exquisite to me, and then, remaining herself, bring the subject of mascu- 
line habiliments upon the field, and the other conspirators had disposed them- 
selves about “to see the fun,” as my luckless informant phrased it. But Bessie 
is such an inveterate giggler that her courage failed before her work was com- 
pleted, and they had given up everything for lost when——“ Oh, it was too 
good!” 

“ Well! a set of more impertinent young people I never knew! Let me 
get out of this boat directly !” and I should have risen to enforce my words, only 
that I am too heavy to stand with dignity in a swaying cockle-shell—besides, in 
thirty feet of water. I see now that my request was a little beside itself. 

“ Here’s a wrathy old lady !” said Bessie, putting her arms round me, “ when 
she knows I’m going to give her a terrapin supper on her next birthday in 
memory of to-night, and that I hereby invite this entire party to come and do 
her honor on that occasion.” 

“ You needn’t coax, Bessie. To think you could conspire against me as if I 
were a heartless old Free Lance! I’ve a pang when I think of that young man’s 
adorable simplicity ; and if you do give me a terrapin supper, I promise you that 
I won’t be present, unless he be invited and sit there at my right hand!” 

Now, of course, my two heroes may be almost solitary instances of the 
splendor with which the manly intellect may shine; but of the conversation one 
ordinarily hears among gentlemen, I protest I would almost as soon have coats 
for a topic as political trickery, the average political idol, or even (treason ! 
treason !) omnipotent, omnipresent dollars and cents. 

As for this other wail of the period, that matrimony has become impossible 
by reason of the extravagance of women, that, truly, is past bearing. 

That it should be impossible in New York is conceivable, since how any 
ordinary human being, possessed of only an ordinary income, can hope to have 
there a fitting shelter over his or her unfortunate head is, to outsiders, an end- 
less puzzle ; but if, indeed, marriage be a hopeless good elsewhere throughout 
the country, then it is so far more through masculine will, ambition, and expen- 
sive habits, than through the over-dressing and mercenariness of women. Love 
and a home are to most women the only tolerable career—one they are not likely 
to forego for any wilful, barren frivolity or vanity whatsoever. And if they find 
it is not enough, or not true in men’s eyes, that “ Pretty is that pretty does,” it 
is, to be sure, a thousand pities if they act on such knowledge; but what will 
you? Is it not natural? 

And, after all, with all there is of froth and glitter, there are yet a plenty 
of good, pure, warm-hearted, high-minded young girls left to be the salt of the 
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earth. Oftenest it is that Robinson, clerk, with a salary of from eighteen hun- 
dred to four thousand a year, sets his aspiring affections upon Miss Blank, 
an heiress dwelling in a marble palace that some Resolvent, Expectorant, 
or Bitters has built and furnished forth: very probably the paternal Blank 
doazn’t smile upon such aspirations; but was there nobody for Robinson 
to fall in love with in his own order? No one among the ranks of work- 
ers, since his wife must lead a working life? She would be less beruffled and 
bejewelled—that goes without saying ; but if Robinson falls in love with ruffles 
and jewels and cannot supply them, ought he then to cry out that matrimony 
has become impossible nowadays, through the extravagance of girls ? 

Two girls are at this moment in my mind, both excellent representatives of 
two classes of women—those who do, and those who do not, “ succeed” (odious 
term ! but not mine) with men. 

Kate Mcllvaine is Bessie’s old schoolfellow and friend, and much in our 
home. She is a real gentlemen’s beauty—a brilliantly-colored brunette, tall, 
and with an overwhelming amount of figure. The MclIlvaines have lost the 
greater part of their fortune within ten years, but they occupy the same place in 
society, and so far as may be keep up all the old outward manner of wealth. 
But, wherever the pinch will not be seen, there it is encountered. In their large 
house they keep but one servant, yet the house must retain the old look of con- 
stant care, and the ladies of the household be at leisure and presentable on any 
occasion. Of course, something had to be dropped somewhere, and dainty neat- 
ness, delicacy in trifles, the indescribable subtle exquisiteness of a thorough 
lady’s person and surroundings, are lacking in the McIlvaine ladies and their 
home. 

Kate knows where and how to buy cheaply and effectively, and all manner of 
inexpensive, under-cover dodges to seem without being. Nature bestowed upon 
her but the merest wisp of hair, yet nobody so artfully adds braids, puffs, ring- 
lets, frizzes, or changes from one to another with such bewildering rapidity. 
The most startling hats and bonnets, the widest (and flimsiest) sashes, the bunch- 
iest paniers—in the days of those hoop-skirts fitly yclept “demoralizers,” those 
most audacious in volume and tilt—in short, the most advanced fashions of the 
hour, seem far more a part of Kate’s real self than do her bonny looks, God- 
given. . 

If costly etceteras of spotless gloves, soft laces, good textures, and substan- 
tiality are wanting to the outward toilette, it is so very, very much worse be- 
neath! The curves of those olive arms and shoulders and that magnificent bust 
are beautiful to look upon now, whatever they will be by and by; but soil, dilap- 
idation, and utter carelessness are hardly to be pardoned in the eyes of a femi- 
nine beholder. 

Kate usually comes to us for a month’s or fortnight’s stay each summer 
while we are out of town, her sole wardrobe for that period contained in the 
large hand-satchel which is the only luggage she ever brings—the contents 
thereof much after this order: A box.of what passes for jewels; a box of false 
hair (like that 

Charming Miss Cox 
Who had no hair on her head, 
But carried her locks 
About in a box, 
“ For such is the fashion,” she said) ; 
three or four tremendous sashes and neck-ties ; a white jacket; two silk over- 
skirts, pink and garnet; a puffed tulle body with rosebuds ; two laced pocket 
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handkerchiefs ; slippers, fancy-work, and, if there is room, stockings. All the 
other manifold belongings of a fresh summer toilette that a laundress knows to 
her sorrow—* White skirts and things, you know, I depend on you for, Bess!” 

It must be the warm heart that is Kate’s by right of her Irish lineage, that 
makes and keeps for her friends among women, hard as they find it to endure 
the untidiness, the deceits and sponging exactions, the worldliness that her life 
has almost forced upon her; but how immensely and universally she is ad- 
mired among gentlemen! And she declares frankly that this admiration is the 
very breath of life to her; as frankly that she doesn’t believe at all in love, 
money being the sole essential in this life; that if she hasn’t married (though 
I’m sure she might almost declare with the Newport Quaker belle of ‘* The Rev- 
olution,” “Sir, I’ve refused thirty offers from this very sofa!’’), it is because no 
pretender yet has possessed a fortune adequate to her needs; that it isn’t com- 
fort she desires, but spiendor, the power to gratify any magnificent whim that 
may seize her. For myself, I don’t doubt that she will possess the establish- 
ment she craves—black eyes, red cheeks, and superabundant figure being a com- 
bination against which most men are wholly defenceless. 

My other representative woman is a slender, fair, brown-eyed girl, thinner 
and paler than she ought to be, about as old as Kate, twenty-six, and a sewing- 
machine operator. She was sent to our house to teach Bessie the mysteries of 
her new Willcox & Gibbs, and it was in our sewing-room that I saw her first. 
Her pleasant, cultivated voice and suave and perfect manner attracted my notice 
at once, and the thoroughness with which she understood her business, her apt, 
clear way in explaining and iliustrating, delighted me. “ Here,” I said to myself, 
“is a nice little girl who is a lady, skilled in her work, and bright and eager 
about it; not getting the time off in an injured, sulky, slip-shod fashion, waiting 
for Aim to come along and lift her out of ‘such drudgery.’ O Miss Anthony ! 
tis such girls as this you need for samples, and not persons who choose, say 
pork-packing, for an occupation ; who coif themselves in men’s hats, whisk them 
off and on en gentilhomme, and attitudinize in photographs all over the country.’ 

I was more and more pleased with our sewing-machine operator as I ob- 
served her in subsequent lessons, and grew quite anxious to know somewhat ot 
the history I was sure she had. While I hesitated, not liking to ask a direct, 
awkward question, it befejl that the last lesson arrived, and during its progress 
the pale teacher's face grew suddenly paler, and but for a hindering grasp she 
would have fallen, fainting, over the machine. 

“Oh, I hope you will excuse me,” she said some time after, having recovered 
a very uncomfortable consciousness ; “I never behaved like this before, but I 
have been suffering all day with nervous headache, and everything swam about 
and grew dark then, I heard some very dreadful news this morning that pre- 
vented my taking any breakfast, and I’ve been on my feet all day since, 1 sup- 
pose that caused my headache, I shall be able to go on directly.” 

“You poor child!” TI said, “you are not going on another inch to-day, You 
are going to have some toast and tea and then lie down till you are fit to go 
home.” She was obstinate that she would finish her day’s labor, but I have age 
to back my obstinacy, so she was presently settled upon a lounge in my room, 
made comfortable in one of my dressing-gowns, A lady all through—everything 
good of its kind, and nicely made and purely kept as for a princess-weare: 
Pretty, too, with enchanting dimples in the too-pale cheeks, the disordered hair 
falling into soft brown rings about her forehead. 

It was easier after awhile to ask her what I wished, and she told me about 
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Her father had been the principal of a boys’ school, but had died when she, 
the oldest child, was but sixteen, leaving four children younger than herself, and, 
next to nothing to provide for their needs. Her mother had taken a place as 
matron in a college, keeping her children with her ; she herself had gone imme- 
diately to learn what was then novel work—sewing upon a machine; and after 
two years more of study her oldest brother had decided to learn to be a printer. 
So the three struggled to educate the others—“ You know we could not let 
father’s children be so ignorant as to shame his memory.” ‘The task was al- 
most over now. “My second brother graduated at the Polytechnic in the sum- 
mer, and was engaged, before he graduated, to gu to northern New York; and 
there he is now, learning his business practically, camping out and roughing it 
generally, but in the best of health and spirits. This last spring we took a good 
house in Linden street, brought mother away from the college, and Helen, who 

“has been studying and teaching at Mme. M.’s for two years, has the first floor 
for a school for little children. She began in September with twenty, and has 
now thirty-two, Even Fan, our baby, who’s trying to kill herself at the School 
of Design, has begun to earn something, and we feel as if the hardest is over. 
It isn’t too difficult for us all together to keep up the home, and we enjoy it as if 
we had never had one.”’ 

“ And has it been all work and no play all these years ?” 

“Ohno! Father had a share in the Mercantile Library and was a member 
of the F. Institute. The books and the lectures have been a great deal to us, 
Then you know, in a great city like this, even poor people like ourselves can see 
pictures and hear music. The best thing has been that every summer either the 
students at college or some of papa’s old friends—we've never known certainly 
which—have sent mamma an envelope marked ‘For Mrs. Barrington’s summer 
rest,’ and containing a hundred-dollar bill, That has given her always six or 
seven weeks at Deal, Milford, or the Water Pass, and turn and turn about we 
have had our little vacations with her, All except me—I get a longer holiday 
than the others, My swift-flying tongue, I suppose, long ago procured for me 
my especial work in the shop to sell the machines and teach buyers how to use 
them, Every fall after harvest a great many machines are sent to the country, 
board is taken for me, and I go from farmer’s to farmer's explaining and doing 
my best to make them find the busy things indispensable. The country is just 
then at its pleasantest for me; I am necessarily a great deal in the open air; 
and if I were a fine lady with nothing to do, I could not enjoy it more heartily.” 

“Probably not half as heartily, my dear child. But suppose one of you had 
wished to marry?” I went on like a very dismal old raven. 

She hesitated, then answered me, laughing and blushing, “ I hope it is not quite 
impossible that some of us will be married one of these days. It will only be 
that mother will have several homes instead of one. It is not as if we were in- 
different toward one another; we have so many reasons for loving each other 
very, very dearly! My oldest brother will be married some time next year, if all 
goes well, The young lady is quite an heiress to people like us, but so frank 
and good that we have got over being troubled about her money.” 

“ And yourself?” I asked. “ Has no man had eyes in his head to discern 
even half of what I do?” 

She blushed more brightly still: “I have been engaged eight years, and 
some one has tried to wait patiently during the last four years. He was an old 
pupil of my father’s, and is professor now in a Western university.” 

* Eight years ! why, the man deserves to rank among the Immortals! And 
how much longer will you need to make him do without a wife ?” 
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“T hardly know; but little Fan must get fairly upon her feet first. It is 
only very lately that 1 have dared begin to think of it, even. When I fall ina 
brown study now at home, they tease me: ‘ Constance is putting shat /ibrary ta 
rights, or deciding about her carpets.’ Mother is so good about it, and is work- 
ing away as busily for me as if I were to be married directly. But I am not; it 
would be too selfish of me to run away just at the last, and I shall wait till I am 
certain not to be missed—save in their love.” 

(I hope no one thinks I was idly curious. It was simply that I, in my elderly 
pilgrim fashion, had fallen in love with this brave young sister-wayfarer, and 
earnestly cared to know what she would tell me. She honored me by returning 
my liking, has since then been my guest many times; and though I notice that 
gentlemen pay her but slight attention and speak of her as “ that quiet Miss 
Barrington,” yet I am satisfied that her professor, whose acquaintance I was glad . 
to make, thinks, with me, that here is a Constance deserving all constancy.) 

E. DE M. 








LOVE-SONG. 


H ! the world is wide, and its women are fair, 
() And their beauties are all before you ; 
The azure-eyed with the golden hair, 
The dusky orbs and locks, are there 
To shed their glamour o’er you ; 
And you’re free to choose, from amongst them all, 
The one who can most adore you. 





From hearts that beat with tropical heat, 
Aflame at a touch with passion, 

To calmer ones that by northern suns 
Are fired in a gentler fashion, 

You may range at will, for now you’re free 

As a humming-bird or a honey-bee ! 


But whilst you are roving from flower to flower, 
And sipping the honeyed treasure, 

You shall never find in your heart the power 
To taste of joy’s full measure. 

The sweetness all on your sense shall pall, 

The honey-dew be turned to gall, 
To poison be changed the pleasure ! 


Then your soul in its bitterness shall yearn 
For the heart now scorned and slighted ; 

Once more in your breast shall purely burn 
Love's flame by memory lighted. 

Shall it burn in vain? By this parting pain 
Shall the flower of my heart be blighted ? 

No! for the tears of faithful years 
Shall keep it fresh ; and never, 

In all the world so wide and fair, 

Shall you find a sweetness that can compare 

With the love that is yours forever ! 




















OVERLAND. 


By J. W. De Forest, Author of “ Miss Ravenel’s Conversion,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


LTHOUGH Thurstane did not perceive it, his question was answered the 

instant it was asked. The answer started like lightning from Clara’s 

heart, trembled through all her veins, flamed in her cheeks, and sparkled in her 
eyes. 

Such a moment of agitation and happiness she had never before known, and 
had never supposed that she could know. It was altogether beyond her control. 
She could have stopped her breathing ten times easier than she could have 
quelled her terror and her joy. She was no more master of the power and di- 
rection of her feelings, than the river below was master of its speed and course. 
One of the mightiest of the instincts which rule the human race had made her 
entirely its own. She was not herself; she was Thurstane; she was love. The 
love incarnate is itself, and not the person in whom it is embodied. 

There was but one answer possible to Clara. Somehow, either by look or 
word, she must say to Thurstane, “Yes.” Prudential considerations might 
come afterward—might come too late to be of use; no matter. The only thing 
now to be done; the only thing which first or last must be done, the only thing 
which fate insisted should be done, was to say “ Yes.” 

It was said. Never mind how. Thurstane heard it and understood it. 
Clara also heard it, as if it were not she who uttered it, but some overruling 
power, or some inward possession, which spoke for her. She heard it and she 
acquiesced in it. The matter was settled. Her destiny had been pronounced. 
The man to whom her heart belonged had his due. 

Clara passed through a minute which was in some respects like a lifetime, 
and in some respects like a single second. It was crowded and encumbered 
with emotions sufficient for years; it was the scholastic needle-point on which 
stood a multitude of angels. It lasted, she could not say how long; and then 
of a sudden she could hardly remember it. Hours afterwards she had not fully 
disentangled from this minute and yet monstrous labyrinth a clear recollection 
of what he had said and what she had answered. Only the splendid exit of it 
was clear to her, and that was that she was his affianced wife. 

“But oh, my friend—one thing!” she whispered, when she had a little re- 
gained her self-possession. “I must ask Mufioz.” 

“Your grandfather? Yes.” 

“But what if he refuses?” she added, looking anxiously in his eyes. She 
was beginning to lay her troubles on his shoulders, as if he were already her 
husband. 

“] will try to please him,” replied the young fellow, gazing with almost 
equal anxiety at her. It was the beautiful union of the man-soul and woman- 
soul, asking courage and consolation the one of the other, and not only asking 
but receiving. 

“Oh! I think you must please him,” said Clara, forgetting how Mufioz had 
driven out his daughter for marrying an American. “He can’t help but like 
you.” , 

“God bless you, my darling!” whispered Thurstane, worshipping her for 
worshipping him. 
4 
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After a while Clara thought of Texas Smith, and shuddered out, “ But oh, 
how many dangers! Oh, my friend, how will you be safe?” 

“ Leave that to me,” he replied, comprehending her at once. “I will take 
care of that man.” 

“ Do be prudent.” 

“IT will. For your sake, my dear child, I promise it. Well, now we must 
part. I must rouse no suspicions.” 

“Yes. We must be prudent.” 

He was about to leave her when a new and terrible thought struck him, and 
made him look at her as though they were about to part forever. 

“ If Mufioz leaves you his fortune,” he said firmly, “ you shall be free.” 

She stared; after a moment she burst into a little laugh; then she shook 
her finger in his face and said, blushing, “ Yes, free to be—your wife.” 

He caught the finger, bent his head over it and kissed it, ready to cry upon 
it. It was the only kiss that he had given her; and what a world-wide event it 
was to both! Ah, these lovers! They find a universe where others see only 
trifles ; they are gifted with the second-sight and live amid miracles. 

“Do be careful, oh my dear friend!” was the last whisper of Clara as Thur- 
stane quitted the tower. Then she passed the day in ascending and descending 
between heights of happiness and abysses of anxiety. Her existence hencefor- 
ward was a Jacob’s ladder, which had its foot on a world of crime and sorrow, 
and its top in heavens passing description. 

As for Thurstane, he had to think and act, for something must be done with 
Texas Smith. He queried whether the fellow might not have seen Clara when 
she pushed him out of the crevice, and would not seize the first opportunity to 
kill her. Angered by this supposition, he at first resolved to seize him, charge 
him with his crime, and turn him loose in the desert to take his chance among 
the Apaches. Then it occurred to him that it might be possible to change this 
enemy into a partisan, While he was pondering these matters his eye fell upon 
the man. His army habit of authority and of butting straight at the face of dan- 
ger immediately got the better of his wish to manage the matter delicately, and 
made him forget his promises to be prudent. Beckoning Texas to follow him, 
he marched out of the plaza through the nearest gap, faced about upon his foe 
with an imperious stare, and said abruptly, “*‘ My man, do you want to be shot?” 

Texas Smith had his revolver and long hunting-knife in his waist-belt. He 
thought of drawing both at once and going at Thurstane, who was certainly in 
no better state for battle, having only revolver and sabre. But the chance of 
combat was even; the certainty of being slaughtered after it by the soldiers was 
depressing ; and, what was more immediately to the point, he was cowed by 
that stare of habitual authority. 

“ Capm——lI don’t,” he said, watching the officer with the eye of a lynx, for, 
however unwilling to fight as things were, he meant to defend himself. 

* Because I could have you set up by my sergeant and executed by my pri- 
vates,” continued Thurstane. 

“Capm, I reckon you’re round there,” admitted Texas, with a slight flinch in 
his manner. 

“ Now, then, do you want to fight a duel?” broke out the angry youngster, 
his pugnacity thoroughly getting the better of his wisdom. ‘“ We both have pis- 
tols.” 

“ Capm,” said the bravo, and then came to a pause—“Capm, I ain’t a gen- 
tleman,” he resumed, with the sulky humility of a bulldog who is beaten by his 
master. “I own up to it, Capm. I ain’t a gentleman,” 
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He was a “poor white” by birth ; he remembered still the “high-toned gen- 
tlemen” who used to overawe his childhood; he recognized in Thurstane that 
unforgotten air of domination, and he was thoroughly daunted by it. Moreover, 
there was his acquired and very rational fear of the army—a fear which had con- 
siderably increased upon him since he had joined this expedition, for he had 
noted carefully the disciplined obedience of the little squad of regulars, and had 
been much struck with its obvious potency for offence and defence. 

“You won’t fight?” said the officer. “Well, then, will you stop hunting 
me?” 

“Capm, I’ll go that much.” 

“ Will you pledge yourself not to harm any one in this party, man or woman?” 

“ll go that much, too.” 

“I don’t want to get any tales out of you. You can keep your secrets. 
Damn your secrets !” 

“Capm, you're jest the whitest man I ever see.” 

“ Will you pledge yourself to keep dark about this talk that we’ve had ?” 

“You bet!” replied Texas Smith, with an indescribable air of humiliation. 
“I’m outbragged. I shan’t tell of it.” 

“I shali give orders to my men. If anything queer happens, you won't live 
the day out.” 

“ The keerds is stocked agin me, Capm. I pass. You kin play it alone.” 

“ Now, then, walk back to the Casa, and keep quiet during the rest of this 
journey.” 

The most humbled bushwhacker and cutthroat between the two oceans, Tex- 
as Smith stepped out in front of Thurstane and returned to the cooking-fire, 
not quite certain as he marched that he would not get a pistol-ball in the back 
of his head, but showing no emotion in his swarthy, sallow, haggard counte- 
nance. 

Although Thurstane trusted that danger from that quarter was over, he nev- 
ertheless called Meyer aside and muttered to him, “ Sergeant, I have some con- 
fidential orders for you. If murder happens to me, or to any other person in this 
party, have that Texan shot immediately.” 

“I will addend to it, Leftenant,” replied Meyer with perfect calmness and 
with his mechanical salute. 

“You may give Kelly the same instructions, confidentially.” 

“Yes, Leftenant.” 

Texas Smith, fifteen or twenty yards away, watched this dialogue with an in- 
terest which even his Indian-like stoicism could hardly conceal. When the ser- 
geant returned to the cooking-fire, he gave him a glance which was at once 
watchful and deprecatory, made place for him to sit down on a junk of adobe, 
and offered him a corn-shuck cigarito. Meyer took it, saying, “ Thank you, 
Schmidt,” and the two smoked in apparently amicable silence. 

Nevertheless, Texas knew that his doom was sealed if murder should occur 
in the expedition; for, as to the protection of Coronado, he did not believe that 
that could avail against the uniform ; and as to finding safety in flight, the cards 
there were evidently “stocked agin him.” Indeed, what had quelled him more 
than anything else was the fear lest he should be driven out to take his luck 
among the Apaches. Suppose that Thurstane had taken a fancy to swap him 
for that girl Pepita? Whata bright and cheerful fire there would have been 
for him before sundown! How thoroughly the skin would have been peeled off 
his muscles! What neat carving at his finger joints and toe joints! Coarse, 
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unimaginative, hardened, and beastly as Texas Smith was, his flesh crawled a 
little at the thought of it. Presently it struck him that he had better do some- 
thing to propitiate a man who could send him to encounter such a fate. 

“ Sergeant,” he said in his harsh, hollow croak of a voice. 

“ Well, Schmidt?” 

“Them creeturs oughter browse outside.” 

“So. You are right, Schmidt.” 

“If the Capm ’ll let me have three good men, I’ll take ’em out.” 

Meyer’s light-blue eyes, twinkling from under his sandy eyelashes, studied 
the face of the outlaw. ; 

“T should zay it was.a goot blan, Schmidt,” he decided. “I'll mention it to 
the leftenant.” 

Thurstane, on being consulted, gave his consent. Meyer detailed Shubert 
and two of the Mexican cattle-drivers to report to Smith for duty. The Texan 
mounted his men on horses, separated one-third of the mules from the others, 
drove them out of the enclosure, and left them on the green hillside, while he 
pushed on a quarter of a mile into the plain and formed his line of four skir- 
mishers. When a few of the Apaches approached to see what was going on, he 
levelled his rifle, knocked over one of the horses, and sent the rest off capering. 
After four or five hours he drove in his mules and took out another set. The 
Indians could only interrupt his pastoral labors by making a general charge ; 
and that would expose them to a fire from the ruin, against which they could not 
retaliate. They thought it wise to make no trouble, and all day the foraging 
went on in peace. 

Peace everywhere. Inside the fortress sleeping, cooking, mending of equip- 
ments, and cleaning of arms. Over the plain mustangs filling themselves with 
gtass and warriors searching for roots. Not a movement worth heeding was 
made by the Apaches until the herders drove in their first relay of mules, when 
a dozen hungry braves lassoed the horse which Smith had shot, dragged him 
away toa safe distance, and proceeded to cut him up into steaks. On seeing 
this, the Texan cursed himself to all the hells that were known to him. 

“It’s the last time they'll catch me butcherin’ for ’em,” he growled. “If I 
can’t hit a man, I won’t shute.” 

One more night in the Casa de Montezuma, with Thurstane for officer of the 
guard. His arrangements were like Meyer’s: the animals in the rear rooms of 
the Casa; Coronado’s squad in one of the outer rooms, and Meyer’s in the 
other ; a sentry on the roof, and another in the plaza. The only change was that, 
owing to scarcity of fuel, no watch-fires were built. As Thurstane expected an 
attack, and as Indian assaults usually take place just before daybreak, he chose 
the first half of the night for his tour of sleep. At one he was awakened by 
Sweeny, who was sergeant of his squad, Kelly being with Meyer and Shubert 
with Coronado. 

“Well, Sweeny, anything stirring?” he asked, 

“Divil a stir, Liftinant.” 

“Did nothing happen during your guard ?” 

“Liftinant,” replied Sweeny, searching his memory for an incident which 
should prove his watchfulness—* the moon went down,” 

“T hope you didn’t interfere.” 

“Liftinant, I thought it was none o’ my bizniss.” 

“Send a man to relieve the sentry on the roof, and let him come down here.” 

“TI done it, Liftinant, before I throubled ye. Where shall we slape? Jist by 


the corner here?” 
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“No. I'll change that. Two just inside of one doorway and two inside the 
other. I'll stay at the angle myself.” 

Three hours passed as quietly as the wool-clad footsteps of the Grecian Fate. 
Then, stealing through the profound darkness, came the faintest rustle imagina- 
ble. It was not the noise of feet, but rather that of bodies slowly dragging 
through herbage, as if men were crawling or rolling toward the Casa. Thur- 
stane, not quite sure of his hearing, and unwilling to disturb the garrison without 
cause, cocked his revolver and listened intently. 

Suddenly the sentry in the plaza fired, and, rushing in upon him, fell motion- 
fess at his feet, while the air was filled in an instant with the whistling of ar- 
rows, the trampling of running men, and the horrible quavering of the war- 
whoop. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


AT the noise of the Apache charge Thurstane sprang in two bounds to Cor- 
onado’s entrance, and threw himself inside of it with a shout of “ Indians!” 

It must be remembered that, while a doorway of the Casa was five feet in 
depth, it was only four feet wide at the base and less than thirty inches at the 
top, so that it was something in the way of a defile and easily defensible. The 
moment Thurstane was inside, he placed himself behind one of the solid jambs 
of the opening, and presented both sabre and revolver. 

Immediately after him a dozen running Indians reached the portal, some of 
them plunging into it and the others pushing and howling close around it. 
Three successive shots and as many quick thrusts, all delivered in the darkness, 
but telling at close quarters on naked chests and faces, cleared the passage in 
half a minute. By this time Texas Smith, Coronado, and Shubert had leaped 
up, got their senses about them, and commenced a fire of rifle shot, pistol shot, 
and buck-and-ball. In another half minute nothing remained in the doorway 
but two or three corpses, while outside there were howls as of wounded. The 
attack here was repulsed, at least for the present. 

But at the other door matters had gone differently, and, as it seemed, fatally 
Ul. There had been no one fully awakened to keep the assailants at bay until the 
other defenders could rouse themselves and use their weapons. Half a dozen 
Apaches, holding their lances before them like pikes, rushed over the sleeping 
Sweeny and burst clean into the room before Meyer and his men were fairly 
on their feet. In the profound darkness not a figure could be distinguished ; 
and there was a brief trampling and yelling, during which no one was hurt. 
Lances and bows were useless in a room fifteen feet by ten, without a ray of 
light. The Indians threw down their long weapons, drew their knives, groped 
hither and thither, struck out at random, and cut each other. Nevertheless, 
they were masters of the ground. Meyer and his people, crouching in corners, 
could not see and dared not fire. Sweeny, awakened by a kneading of Apache 
boots, was so scared that he lay perfectly still, and either was not noticed or 
was neglected as dead. His Mexican comrade had rushed along with the as- 
sailants, got ahead of them, gained the inner rooms, and hastened up to the roof, 
In short, it was a completely paralyzed defence. 

Had the mass of the Apaches promptly followed their daring leaders, the 
garrison would have been destroyed. But, as so often happens in night attacks, 
there was a pause of caution and investigation. Fifty warriors halted around 
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the doorway, some whooping or calling, and others listening. The five or six 
within, probably fearful of being hit if they spoke, made no answer. The senti- 
nel on the roof fired down without seeing any one, and had arrows sent back at 
him by men who were as blinded as himself. The darkness and mystery crip- 
pled the attack almost as completely as ‘the defence. 

Sweeny was the first to break the charm. A warrior who attempted to enter 
the doorway struck his boot against a pair of legs, and stooped down to feel if 
they were alive. By a lucky intuition of scared self-defence, the little Paddy 
made a furious kick into the air with both his solid army shoes, and sent the in- 
vader reeling into the outer darkness. Then he fired his gun just as it lay, and 
brought down one of the braves inside with a broken ankle. The blaze of the 
discharge faintly lighted up the room, and Meyer let fly instantly, killing another 
of the intruders. But the Indians also had been able to see. Those who sur- 
vived uttered their yell and plunged into the corners, stabbing with their knives. 
There was a wild, blind, eager scuffing, mixed with another shot or two, oaths, 
whooping, screams, tramplings, and aimless blows with musket-butts. 

Reinforcements arrived for both parties, four or five more Apaches stealing 
into the room, while Thurstane and Shubert came through from Coronado’s 
side. Hitherto, it did not seem that the garrison had lost any killed except the 
sentry who had fallen outside ; but presently the lieutenant heard Shubert cry out 
in that tone of surprise, pain, and anger, which announces a severe wound. 

The scream was followed by a fall, a short scuffle, repeated stabbings, and 
violent breathing mixed with low groans. Thurstane groped to the scene of 
combat, put out his left hand, felt a naked back, and drove his sabre strongly 
and cleanly into it. There was a hideous yell, another fall, and then silence. 

After that he stood still, not knowing whither to move. The trampling of 
feet, the hasty breathing of struggling men, the dull sound of blows upon living 
bodies, the yells and exclamations and calls, had all ceased at once. It seemed 
to him as if everybody in the room had been killed except himself. He could 
not hear a sound in the darkness besides the beating of his own heart, and an oc- 
casional feeble moan rising from the floor. In all his soldierly life he had never 
known a moment that was anything like so horrible. 

At last, after what seemed minutes, remembering that it was his duty as an 
officer to be a rallying point, he staked his life on his very next breath and called 
out firmly, “ Meyer!” 

“Here!” answered the sergeant, as if he were at roll-call. 

“ Where are you?” 

“Tam near the toorway, Leftenant. Sweeny is with me.” 

“Tis I be,” interjected Sweeny. 

Thurstane, feeling his way cautiously, advanced to the entrance and found 
the two men standing on one side of it. 

“ Where are the Indians ?” he whispered. 

“T think they are all out, except the tead ones, Leftenant.” 

Thurstane gave an order: ‘ All forward to the door.” 

Steps of men stealing from the inner room responded to this command. 

“Call the roll, Sergeant,” said Thurstane. 

In a low voice Meyer recited the names of the six men who belonged to his 
squad, and of Shubert. All responded except the last. 

“Tam avraid Shupert is gone, Leftenant,” muttered the sergeant ; and the 
officer reptied, “I am afraid so,” 

All this time there had been perfect silence outside, as if the Indians also 
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were in a state of suspense and anxiety. But immediately after the roll-call had 
ceased, a few arrows whistled through the entrance and struck with short sharp 
spats into the hard-finished partition within. 

“Yes, they are all out,” said Thurstane. “But we must keep quiet till day- 
break.” 

There followed a half hour which seemed like a month. Once Thurstane 
stole softly through the Casa to Coronado’s room, found all safe there, and re- 
turned, stumbling over bodies both going and coming. At last the slow dawn 
came and sent a faint, faint radiance through the door, enabling the benighted 
eyes within to discover oné dolorous object after another. In the centre of the 
room lay the boy Shubert, perfectly motionless and no doubt dead. Here and 
there, slowly revealing themselves through the diminishing darkness, like horri- 
ble waifs left uncovered by a falling river, appeared the bodies of four Apaches, 
naked to the breechcloth and painted black, all quiet except one which twitched 
convulsively. The clay floor was marked by black pools and stains which were 
undoubtedly blood. Other fearful blotches were scattered along the entrance, 
as if grievously wounded men had tottered through it, or slain warriors had beea 
dragged out by their comrades. 

While the battle is still in suspense a soldier looks with but faint emotion, 
and almost without pity, upon the dead and wounded. They are natural; they 
belong to the scene; what else should he see? Moreover, the essential senti- 
ments of the time and place are, first, a hard egoism which thinks mainly of 
self-preservation, and second, a stern.sense of duty which regulates it. In the 
fiercer moments of the conflict even these feelings are drowned in a wild excite- 
ment which may be either exultation or terror. Thus it is that the ordirary 
sympathies of humanity for the suffering and for the dead are suspended. 

Looking at Shubert, our lieutenant simply said to himself, “I have lost a 
man. My command is weakened by so much.” Then his mind turned with 
promptness to the still living and urgent incidents of the situation. Could he 
peep out of the doorway without getting an arrow through the head? Was the 
roof of the Casa safe from escalade? Were any of his people wounded ? 

This last question he at once put in English and Spanish. Kelly replied, 
“ Slightly, sir,” and pointed to his left shoulder, pretty smartly laid open by the 
thrust of a knife. One of the Indian muleteers, who was sitting propped up ia 
a corner, faintly raised his head and showed a horrible gash in his thigh. At 
a sign from Thurstane another muleteer bound up the wound with the sleeve of 
Shubert’s shirt, which he slashed off for the purpose. Kelly said, “ Never mind 
me, sir; it’s no great affair, sir.” 

“Two killed and two wounded,” thought the lieutenant. “ We are losing 
more than our proportion.” 

As soon as it was light enough to distinguish objects clearly, a lively fire 
opened from the roof of the Casa. Judging that the attention of the assail- 
ants would be distracted by this, Thurstane cautiously edged his head forward 
and peeped through the doorway. The Apaches were still in the plaza; he dis- 
covered something like fifty of them; they were jumping about and firing ar- 
rows at the roof. He inferred that this could not last long; that they would 
soon be driven away by the musketry from above; that, in short, things were 
going well. 

After a time, becoming anxious lest Clara should expuse herself to the mis- 
siles, he went to Coronado’s room, sent one of the Mexicans to reinforce Meyer, 
and then climbed rapidly to the tower, taking along sabre, rifle, and revolver. 
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He was ascending the last of the stepped sticks, and had the trap-door of the 
isolated room just above him, when he heard a shout, “ Come up here, some- 
body ! ” 

It was the snuffling utterance of Phineas Glover, who slept on the roof as 
permanent guard of the ladies. Tumbling into the room, Thurstane found the 
skipper and two muleteers defending the doorway against five Apaches, who had 
reached the roof, three of them already on their feet and plying their arrows, 
while the two others were clambering over the ledge. Clara and Mrs, Stanley 
were crouched on their beds behind the shelter of the wall. 

The young man’s first desperate impulse was to rush out and fight hand to 
hand. But remembering the dexterity of Indians in single combat, he halted 
just in time to escape a flight of missiles, placed himself behind the jamb of the 
doorway, and fired his rifle. At that short distance Sweeny would hardly have 
missed ; and the nearest Apache, leaning forward with outspread arms, fell 
dead. Then the revolver came into play, and another warrior dropped his bow, 
his shoulder shattered. Glover and the muleteers, steadied by this opportune 
reinforcement, reloaded and resumed their file-firing. Guns were too much for 
archery ; three Indians were soon stretched on the roof; the others slung them- 
selves over the eaves and vanished. 

“ Darned if they didn’t reeve a tackle to git up,” exclaimed Glover in amaze- 
ment. 

It appeared that the savages had twisted lariats into long cords, fastened 
rude grapples to the end of them, flung them from the wall below the Casa, and 
so made their daring escalade. 

“ Look out!” called Thurstane to the investigating Yankee. But the warn- 
ing came too late; Glover uttered a yell of surprise, pain, and rage ; this time it 
was not his nose, but his left ear. 

“ Reckon they'll jest chip off all my feeturs ’fore they git done with me,” he 
grinned, feeling of the wounded part. “ Git my figgerhead smooth all round.” 

To favor the escalade, the Apaches in the plaza had renewed their war-whoop, 
sent flights of arrows at the Casa, and made a spirited but useless charge on the 
doorways. Its repulse was the signal for a general and hasty flight. Just as 
the rising sun spread his haze of ruddy gold over the east, there was a despair- 
ing yell which marked the termination of the conflict, and then a rush for the 
gaps in the wall of the enclosure. In one minute from the signal for retreat the 
top of the hill did not contain a single painted combatant. No vigorous pur- 
suit; the garrison had had enough of fighting; besides, ammunition was becom- 
ing precious. Texas Smith alone, insatiably bloodthirsty and an independent 
fighter, skulked hastily across the plaza, ambushed himself in a crevice of the 
ruin, and took a couple of shots at the savages as they mounted their ponies at 
the foot of the hill and skedaddled loosely across the plain. 

When he returned he croaked out, with an unusual air of excitement, “ Big 
thing!” 

“ What is a pig ding ?” inquired Sergeant Meyer. 

“ Never see Injuns make such a fight afore.” 

“ Nor I,” assented Meyer. 

“ Stranger, they fowt first-rate,” affirmed Smith, half admiring the Apaches. 
“How many did we save?” 

“Here are vour in our room, und the leftenant says there are three on the 
roof, und berhabs we killed vour or vive outside.” 

“A dozen!” chuckled Texas, “besides the wounded. Let's hev a look at 
the dead uns,” 
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Going into Meyer’s room, he found one of the Apaches still twitching, and 
immediately cut his throat. Then he climbed to the roof, gloated over the three 
bodies there, dragged them one by one to the ledge, and pitched them into the 
plaza. 

“ That'll settle em,” he remarked with a sigh of intense satisfaction, like that 
of a baby when it has broken its rattle. Coming down again, he looked all the 
corpses over again, and said with an air of disappointment which was almost 
sentimental, “ On’y a dozen!” 

“] kin keer for the Injuns,” he volunteered when the question came up of 
burying the dead. “1I’d rather keer for ’em than not.” 

Before Thurstane knew what was going on, Texas had finished his labor of 
love. A crevice in the northern wall of the enclosure looked out upon a steep 
slope of marl, almost a precipice, which slanted sheer into the boiling flood of 
the San Juan. To this crevice Texas dragged one naked carcass after another, 
bundled it through, launched it with a vigorous shove, and then watched it with 
a pantherish grin, licking his chops as it were, as it rolled down the steep, 
splashed into the river, and set out on its swift voyage toward the Pacific. 

“1 s’pose you'll want to dig a hole for Aim,” he said, coming into the Casa 
and looking wistfully at the body of poor young Shubert. 

Sergeant Meyer motioned him to go away. Thurstane was entering in his 
journal an inventory of the deceased soldier’s effects. He had already madea 
minute of the date and cause of his death. These with other facts, such as name, 
age, physical description, birthplace, time of service, amount of pay due, balance 
of clothing-account and stoppages, must be more or less repeated on various 
records, such as the descriptive book of the company, the daily return, the 
monthly return, the quarterly return, the muster-roll, from which the name would 
be dropped, and the final statements which were to go to the Adjutant-General 
and the Paymaster-General. Even in the desert the monstrous accountability 
system of the army lived and burgeoned. 

Nothing of importance happened until about noon, when the sentinel on the 
outer wall announced that the Apaches were approaching in force, and Thurstane 
gave orders to barricade one of the doors of the Casa with some large blocks of 
adcbe, saying to himself, “I ought to have done it before.” 

This work well under way, he hastened to the brow of the hill and recon- 
noitred the enemy. 

“ They are not going to attack,” said Coronado. “They are going to torture 
the girl Pepita.” 

Thurstane turned away sick at heart, observing, “I must keep the women in 
the Casa.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN Thurstane, turning his back on the torture scene, had ascended to the 
roof of the Casa, he found the ladies excited and anxious. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Clara at once, taking hold of his sleeve with 
the tips of her fingers, in a caressing, appealing way, which was common with 
her when talking to those she liked. 

Ordinarily our officer was. a truth-teller; indeed, there was nothing which 
came more awkwardly to him than deception ; he hated and despised it as if it 
were a personage, a criminal, an Indian. But here was a case where he must 
stoop to falsification, or at least to concealment. 
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“The Apaches are just below,” he mumbled. “ Not one of you women must 
venture out. I will see toeverything. Be good now.” 

She gave his sleeve a little twitch, smiled confidingly in his face, and sat 
down to do some much-needed mending. 

Having posted Sweeny at the foot of the ladders, with instructions to let none 
of the women descend, Thurstane hastened back to the exterior wall, drawn by 
a horrible fascination. With his field-glass he could distinguish every action ot 
the tragedy which was being enacted on the plain. Pepita, entirely stripped of 
her clothing, was already bound to the sapling which stood by the side of the 
rivulet, and twenty or thirty of the Apaches were dancing around her in a circle, 
each one approaching her in turn, howling in her ears and spitting in her face. 
The young man had read and heard much of the horrors of that torture-dance, 
which stamps the American Indian as the most ferocious of savages; but he 
had not understood at all how large a part insult plays in this ceremony of de- 
liberate cruelty; and, insulting a woman! he had not once dreamed it. Now, 
when he saw it done, his blood rushed into his head and he burst forth in choked 
incoherent curses. 

“TI can’t stand this,” he shouted, advancing upon Coronado with clenched 
fists. ‘We must charge.” 

The Mexican shook his head in a sickly, scared way, and pointed to the left. 
There was a covering party of fifty or sixty warriors; it was not more than a 
quarter of a mile from the eastern end of the enclosure; it was in position to 
charge either upon that, or upon the flank of any rescuing sally. 

“We can do it,” insisted the lieutenant, who felt as if he could fight twenty 
men. 

“We can’t,” replied Coronado, “I won’t go, and my men shan’t go.” 

Thurstane thought of Clara, covered his face with his hands, and sobbed 
aloud. Texas Smith stared at him with a kind of contemptuous pity, and offered 
such consolation as it was in his nature to give. 

“Capm, when they’ve got through this job they’ll travel.” 

The hideous prelude continued for half an hour. The Apaches in the dance 
were relieved by their comrades in the covering party, who came one by one to 
take their turns in the round of prancing, hooting, and spitting. Then came a 
few minutes of rest; then insult was followed by outrage. 

The girl was loosed from the sapling and lifted until her head was even with 
the lower branches, three warriors holding her while two others extended her 
arms and fixed them to two stout limbs. What the fastenings were Thurstane 
could guess from the fact that he saw blows given, and heard the long shrill 
scream of a woman in uttermost agony. Then there was more hammering 
around the sufferer’s feet, and more shrill wailing. She was spiked through the 
palms and the ankles to the tree. It was a crucifixion. 

“By !” groaned Thurstane, “I never will spare an Indian as long as 
I live.” 

“Capm, I’m with you,” said Texas Smith. “I seen my mother fixed like 
that. I seen it from the bush whar I was a hidin’, I was a boy then. I’ve 
killed every Injun I could sence.” 

Now the dance was resumed. The Apaches pranced about their victim to 
the music of her screams. The movement quickened; at last they ran around 
the tree in a maddened crowd; at every shriek they stamped, gestured, and 
yelled demoniacally. Now and then one of them climbed the girl’s body and ap- 
peared to stuff something into her mouth. Then the lamentable outcries sank 
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to a gasping and sobbing which could only be imagined by the spectators on 
the hill. 

“Can’t you hit some of them?” Thurstane asked Texas Smith. 

“Better let 'em finish,” muttered the borderer. “The gal can’t be helped. 
She’s as good as dead, Capm.” 

After another rest came a fresh scene of horror. Several of the Apaches, no 
doubt chiefs or leading braves, caught up their bows and renewed the dance. 
Running in a circle at full speed about the tree, each one in turn let fly an arrow 
at the victim, the object being to send the missile clear through her. 

“ That’s the wind-up,” muttered Texas Smith. “It’s my turn now.” . 

He leaped from the wall to the ground, ran sixty or eighty yards down the 
hill, halted, aimed, and fired. One of the warriors, a fellow in a red shirt who 
had been conspicuous in the torture scene, rolled over and lay quiet. The 
Apaches, who had been completely absorbed by their frantic ceremony, and who 
had not looked for an attack at the moment, nor expected death at such a dis- 
tance, uttered a cry of surprise and dismay. There was a scramble of ten or fif- 
teen screaming horsemen after the audacious borderer. But immediately on 
firing he had commenced a rapid retreat, at the same time reloading. He turned 
and presented his rifle; just then, too, a protecting volley burst from the ram- 
part; another Apache fell, and the rest retreated. 

“ Capm, it’s all right,” said Texas, as he reascended the ruin. “ We're squar 
with ’em.” 

“ We might have broken it up,” returned Thurstane sullenly. 

“No, Capm. You don’t know’em. They'd got thar noses p’inted to torture 
that gal. If they didn’t do it thar, they’d a done it a little furder off. They was 
bound to do it. Now it’s done, they'll travel.” 

Warned by their last misadventure, the Indians presently retired to their 
usual camping ground, leaving their victim attached to the sapling. 

“T’ll fotch her up,” volunteered Texas, who had a hyena’s hankering after 
dead bodies. “ Reckon you'd like to bury her.” 

He mounted, rode slowly, and with prudent glances to right and left, down 
the hill, halted under the tree, stood up in his saddle and worked there for some 
minutes. The Apaches looked on from a distance, uttering yells of exultation 
and making opprobrious gestures. Presently Texas resumed his seat and can- 
tered gently back to the ruins, bearing across his saddle-bow a fearful burden, 
the naked body of a girl of eighteen, pierced with more than fifty arrows, stained 
and streaked all over with blood, the limbs shockingly mangled, and the mouth 
stuffed with rags. 

While nearly every other spectator turned away in horror, he glared steadily 
and calmly at the corpse, repeating, “ That’s Injin fun, that is. That’s what 
they brag on, that is.” 

“ Bury her outside the wall,” ordered Thurstane, with averted face. “And 
listen, all you people, not a word of this to the women.” 

“ We shall be catechised,” said Coronado. 

“You must do the lying,” replied the officer. He was so shaken by what he 
had witnessed that he did not dare to face Clara for an hour afterward, lest his 
discomposure should arouse her suspicions. When he did at last visit the tower, 
she was quiet and smiling, for Coronado had done his lying, and done it well. 

“So there was no attack,” she said. “Iam so glad!” 

“Only a little skirmish. You heard the firing, of course.” 

“Yes. Coronado told us about it. Whata horrible howling the Indians 
made! There were some screams that were really frightful.” 
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“It was their last demonstration. They will probably be gone in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Poor Pepita! She will be carried off,” said Clara, a tear or two stealing 
down her cheek. 

“Yes, poor Pepita!” sighed Thurstane. 

The muleteer who had been killed in the assault was already buried. At 
sundown came the funeral of the soldier Shubert. The body, wrapped in a 
blanket, was borne by four Mexicans to the grave which had been prepared for 
it, followed by his three comrades with loaded muskets, and then by all the 
otlfer members of the party, except Mrs. Stanley, who looked down from her 
roof upon the spectacle. Thurstane acted as chaplain, and read the funeral ser- 
vice from Clara’s prayer-book, amidst the weeping of women and the silence of 
men. The dead young hero was lowered into his last resting-place. Sergeant 
Meyer gave the order: “Shoulder arms—ready—present—aim—fire!” The 
ceremony was ended; the muleteers filled the grave; a stone was placed to 
mark it; so slept a good soldier. 

Now came another night of anxiety, but also of quiet. In the morning, when 
eager eyes looked through the yellow haze of dawn over the plain, not an 
Apache was to be seen. 

“They are gone,” said Coronado to Thurstane, after the two had made the 
tour of the ruins and scrutinized every feature of the landscape. ‘ What next?” 

Thurstane swept his field-glass around once more, searching for some outlet 
besides the horrible cafion, and searching in vain, 

“We must wait a day or so for our wounded,” he said. “Then we must 
start back on our old trail. I don’t see anything else before us,” 

“It is a gloomy prospect,” muttered Coronado, thinking of the hundred miles 
of rocky desert, and of the possibility that Apaches might be ambushed at the 
end of it. 

He had been se anxious about himself for a few days that he had cared for lit- 
tle else. He had been humble, submissive to Thurstane, and almost entirely in- 
different about Clara. 

“We ought at least to try something in the way of explorations,” continued 
the lieutenant, “To begin with, I shall sound the river. I shall be thought a 
devil of a failure if I don’t carry back some information about the topography of 
this region.” 

“Can you paddle your boat against the current?” asked Coronado. 

“T doubt it. But we can make a towing cord of lariats and let it out from 
the shore ; perhaps swing it clear across the river in that way—with some pad- 
dling, you know.” 

“It is an excellent plan,” said Coronado, 

The day passed without movement, excepting that Texas Smith and two 
Mexicans explored the cafion for several miles, returning with a couple of lame 
ponies and a report that the Apaches had undoubtedly gone southward, At 
night, however, the animals were housed and sentries posted as usual, for Thur- 
stane feared lest the enemy might yet return and attempt a surprise. 

The next morning, all being quiet, the Buchanan boat was launched. A 
couple of fairish paddles were chipped out of bits of driftwood, and a towline a 
hundred feet long was made of lariats. Thurstane further provisioned the cockle- 
shell with fishing tackle, a sounding line, his own rifle, Shubert’s musket and ac- 
coutrements, a bag of hard bread, and a few pounds of jerked beef, 

“You are not going to make a voyage!” stared Coronado, 
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“] am preparing for accidents. We may get carried down the river.” 

“TI thought you proposed to keep fast to the shore.” 

“Ido. But the lariats may break.” 

Coronado said no more. He lighted a cigarito and looked on with an air of 
dreamy indifference. He had hit upon a plan for getting rid of Thurstane. 

The next question was, who could handle a boat? The lieutenant wanted 
two men to keep it out in the current while he used the sounding line and re- 
corded results, 

“ Guess I'll do ’s well ’s the nex’ hand,” volunteered Captain Glover. “Got 
a sore ear, ’n’ a hole in my nose, but reckon I’m 'n able-bodied seaman for all 
that. H/ev rowed some in my time. Rowed forty mile after a whale onct, ’n’ 
caught the critter—fairly rowed him down. Current’s putty lively. Sh’d say ’t 
was tearin’ off ’bout five knots an hour. But guess I'll try it. Sh’d kinder like 
to feel water under me agin.” 

“ Captain, you shall handle the ship,” smiled Thurstane. “ 1’ll mention you 
by name in my report. Who next?” 

“ Me,” yelped Sweeny. 

“Can you row, Sweeny?” 

“T can, Liftinant,” 

“You may try it.” 

“Can I take me gun, Liftinant?” demanded Sweeny, who was extravagantly 
fond and proud of his piece, all the more perhaps because he held it in awe. 

“Yes, you can take it, and Glover can have Shubert’s. Though, ’pon my 
honor, I don’t know why we should carry firearms. It’s old habit, I suppose. 
It’s a way we have in the army.” 

The lieutenant had no sort of anxiety on the score of his enterprise. His 
plan was to swing out into the current, and, if the boat proved perfectly manage- 
able, to cut loose from the towline and paddle across, sounding the whole 
breadth of the channel, It seemed easy enough and safe enough. When he left 
the Casa Grande after breakfast he contrived to kiss Clara’s hand, but it did not 
once occur to him that it would be proper to bid her farewell. He was very far 
indeed from guessing that in the knot of the lariat which was fast to the bow of 
his coracle there was a fatal gash. It was not suspicion of evil, but merely a 
habit of precaution, a prudential tone of mind which he had acquired in service, 
that led him at the last moment to say (making Coronado tremble in his boots), 
“Mr. Glover, have you thoroughly overhauled the cord ?” 

“Give her a look jest before we went up to breakfast,” replied the skipper. 
“ She'll hold.” : 

Coronado, who stood three feet distant, blew a quiet little whiff of smoke 
through his thin purple lips, meanwhile dreamily contemplating the speaker. 

“Git in, you paddywhack,” said Glover to Sweeny. “Grab yer paddle. 
T’other end ; that’s the talk. Nowthen. All aboard that’s goin’. Shove off.” 

In a few seconds, impelled from the shore by the paddles, the boat was at the 
full length of the towline and in the middle of the boiling current. 

“ Will it never break?” thought Coronado, smoking a little faster than usual, 
but not moving a muscle. 

Yes, It had already broken, At the first pause in the paddling the man- 
gied lariat had given way. 

In spite of the renewed efforts of the oarsmen, the boat was flying down the 
San Juan. 
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instruction of children—Thiers taking his place in a balloon to fly from 
one seat of government in France to another! Such were the occupations, at a 
given time in last November, of the two distinguished men whose rivalries and 
contentions disturbed the politics of France for so many years. 

An ill-natured person might feel inclined to say that the adventures in the bal- 
loon were a proper crowning of the edifice of M. Thiers’s fitful career. Was 
not his whole political life (non meus hic sermo, please to understand—it is the 
ill-natured person who says this) an enterprise in a balloon, high out of all the 
regions where common sense, consistency, and statesmanship are ruling elements ? 
Did he not overleap with aéronautic flight when it so suited him, from liberalism 
to conservatism, from advocating freedom of thought to enforcing the harshest 
repression? Was not his literary reputation floated into high air by that most 
inflated and gaseous of all balloons, the “ History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire”? Thiers in a balloon is just where he ought to be, and where he ever has 
been. Condense into one meagre little person all the egotism, all the self-con- 
ceit, all the vainglory, all the incapacity for looking at anything whatever from 
the right point of view, which belong to the typical Frenchman of fiction and 
satire, and you have a pretty portrait of M. Thiers. 

Doubtless, the ill-natured person who should say all this would be able to 
urge a good many plausible reasons in justification of his assertions. Still, one 
may be allowed to admire—one cannot help admiring—the astonishing energy 
and buoyancy which made M. Thiers, despite his seventy-three years, the most 
active emissary of the French Republic during the past autumn, the aéronautic 
rival of the vigorous young Corsican Gambetta, who was probably hardly grown 
enough for a merry-go-round in the Champs Elysées when Thiers was begin- 
ning to be regarded as an old fogy by the ardent revolutionists of 1848. 
About the middle of last September, a few days after the sudden creation of the 
French Republic, M. Thiers precipitated himself on London. An account in 
the newspapers described him as “accompanied by five ladies.” Thus grace- 
fully escorted, he marched on the English capital. He had interviews with Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Granville, the French Ambassador, and divers other great per- 
sonages. He was always rushing from diplomatic office to office. He “inter- 
viewed ” everybody in London who could by any possibility be supposed capa- 
ble of influencing in the slightest degree the fortunes of France. He never for 
a moment stopped talking. Great men excel each other in various qualities ; 
but there never was a great man who could talk against M. Thiers. He could 
have shut up the late Lord Macaulay in no time; and I doubt whether Mr. 
Seward could have contrived to edge in a word while Thiers was in the same 
room. M. Thiers stayed in London little more than two days. He arrived, I 
think, on a Wednesday night, and left on the following Saturday. During that 
time he managed to do all the interviewing, and was likewise able to take his 
family to see the paintings in the National Gallery, where he was to be observed 
keenly eyeing the pictures, and eloquently laying down critical law and gospel 
on their merits, as if he had come over on a little autumnal holiday from a set- 
tled and peaceful country, which no longer needed looking after. Then he 
started from London in a steam-yacht, cruised about the North Sea and the 
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Baltic, dropped in upon the King of Denmark, sounded the views of Sweden, 
collected the general opinion of Finland, visited the Emperor of Russia and 
talked him into semi-bewilderment, and then travelled down by land to Vienna, 
where he used all his powers of persuasion on the Emperor Francis Joseph, and 
to Florence, where by the sheer force of argument and fluency he drove Victor 
Emanuel nearly out of his senses. Since that time, he all but concluded an 
armistice with Bismarck, and when last 1 heard of him (previous to this writing) 
he was, as I have said, going on a mission somewhere in a balloon. 

During his recent diplomatic flights, M. Thiers constantly offered to en- 
counter much greater fatigues and responsibilities if needful. He was ready to 
go anywhere and talk to anybody. He would have hunted up the Emperor of 
China or the Mikado of Japan, if either sovereign seemed in the remotest degree 
likely to intervene on the side of France. I believe I can say with confidence, 
that at the outset of his expedition he had no official authority or mission what- 
ever from the Provisional Government. He told Jules Favre and the rest that 
he was about to start on a tour of inspection round the European cabinets, and 
that they had better let him try what he could do; and they did not refuse to 
let him try, and it would not have mattered in the least whether they refused or 
not. He came, in the first instance, altogether “on his own hook.” Perhaps, 
at first, the Republican Government was not very anxious to accept the services 
of M. Thiers as a messenger of peace. No living Frenchman had done half so 
much to bring about the state of national feeling which enabled Louis Napoleon 
to precipitate the nation into a war against Prussia, Perhaps they thought the 
man whose bitterest complaint against the Emperor was that he failed to take 
advantage of the chance of crushing Prussia in 1866, was not the most likely 
emissary to conciliate victorious Prussia in 1870. But Thiers was determined 
to make himself useful, and the Republican Government had to give in at last, 
and concede some sort of official authority to him. Like the young lady who 
said she married the importunate suitor to get rid of him, Jules Favre and his 
colleagues probably accepted M. Thiers for their spokesman as the only way of 
escaping from his eloquence. His mission was heroic and patriotic, or egotistical 
and fussy, just as you are pleased to regard it. In certain lights Cardinal Richelieu 
looks wonderfully like Bottom the weaver. But it is impossible not to admire 
the energy and courage of the irrepressible, inexhaustible, fragile-looking, shabby 
old Orleanist. Thiers does not seem a personage capable of enduring fatigue. 
He appears a sapless, withered, wasted old creature. But the restless, fiery, 
exuberant, egotistical energy which carried him along so far and so fast in life, 
has apparently gained rather than lost in strength and resource during the forty 
years which have elapsed since the subject of this sketch, then editor of the 
“ National,” drew up in Paris the famous protest against the five infamous 
ordonnances of Charles the Tenth, and thus sounded the prelude to the Revolu- 
tion of July. 

It must have been no common stock of self-possession and self-complacency 
which enabled M. Thiers to present himself before the great Prussian Chancellor 
asa messenger of peace. Bismarck, who has a happy knack of apt Shakespearian 
quotation, might have accosted him in the words of Beatrice and said, * This is a 
man’s office, but not yours.” For M. Thiers, throughout his whole career, de- 
voted his brilliant gifts to the promotion of that spirit of narrow national vainglory 
which of late years has made France dreaded and detested in Germany. M. 
Thiers is like AZsop’s trumpeter—guilty not of making war himself, but of blow- 
ing the blasts which set other men fighting. The very speech in which he pro- 
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tested last summer against the war initiated by the Imperial Government, was 
inspired by a principle more immoral, and more calculated to inflame Germany 
with resentment, than the very declaration of war itself. For Thiers only con- 
demned the war on the ground that France was not properly prepared to crush 
Germany; that she had lost her opportunity by not falling on Prussia while the 
latter was in the death-grapple with Austria in 1866; and that as France had 
not done the thing at the right time, she had better not run the risk of doing it 
incompletely, by making the effort at an inopportune moment. 

These considerations, however, did not trouble M. Thiers. He advanced to 
meet Count von Bismarck with the easy confidence of one who feels that he has 
a right to be treated as the best of friends and most appropriate of envoys. If, 
immediately after the conclusion of the American war, John Bright had been 
sent to Washington by England to endeavor to settle the Alabama dispute, he 
probably would not have approached the President with anything like the confi- 
dent assurance of a genial welcome which inspired M. Thiers when he offered 
himself as a messenger to the Prussian statesman. This very sublimity of 
egotism is, and always was, one of the sources of the success of M. Thiers. 
No man could with more perfect composure and self-satisfaction dare to be in- 
consistent. His was the very audacity and Quixotism of inconsistency. In 
office to-day, he could advocate and enforce the very measures of repression 
which yesterday, out of office, he was the foremost to denounce—nay, which he 
obtained office by opposing and denouncing. He whose energetic action in pro- 
testing against the celebrated five ordonnances of Charles the Tenth did so 
much to bring about the Revolution of July, was himself the chief official author 
of the equally celebrated “laws of September,” introduced in Louis Philippe’s 
reign, which might have suited the administration ot a Peter the Great, or any 
other uncompromising despot. In practical politics, of course, almost every 
minister is occasionally compelled by the force of circumstances to do things 
which bear a considerable resemblance to acts warmly condemned by him while 
he sat in opposition, But M. Thiers invariably, when in power, exhibited him- 
self as the author and champion of principles and policy which he had de- 
nounced with all the force of his eloquent tongue when he was the opponent of 
the Government. He seemed in fact to be two men rather than one, so entirely 
did Thiers in office contrast with Thiers in opposition. But Thiers himself 
never appeared conscious of inconsistency. Indeed, he was always consistent 
with his one grand essential principle and creed—faith in the inspiration and the 
destiny of M. Thiers. 

To one other principle too let it be said in justice that this brilliant politi- 
cian has always been faithful—the principle which maintains the right of France 
to throw her sword into the scale where every or any foreign question is to be 
weighed. When, after a long absence from the parliamentary arena, he entered 
the Imperial Corps Législatif as one of the deputies for Paris, he soon proved 
himself to be “old Cassius still.” Age, study, experience, retirement, reflection, 
had in no wise dimmed the fire of his ardent nationalism. Eagerly as ever he 
contended for the sacred right of France to dragoon all Europe into obedience, 
to chop up the Continent into such symmetrical sections as might seem suitable 
to the taste and the convenience of French statesmen. Undoubtedly he was a 
sharp, tormenting thorn in the side of the Imperial Government when he re- 
turned to active political life. Louis Napoleon had no minister who could pre- 
tend to compare with Thiers in debate. He was an aggravating and exasperat- 
ng enemy, against whom fluent and shallow men like Billault and Baroche, or 
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even speakers of heavier calibre like Rouher, had no chance whatever. But 
there were times when to any impartial mind the invectives of Thiers made the 
Imperial policy look noble and enlightened in comparison with the canons of 
detestable egotism which he propounded as the true principles of government. 
I remember thinking more than once that if Louis Napoleon’s Ministers could 
only have risen to the real height of the situation and appealed to whatever there 
was of lofty unselfish feeling in France, they might have overwhelmed their re- 
morseless and envenomed critic. In 1866 and 1867, for example, Thiers made it 
a cardinal point of complaint and invective against the French Government that 
it had not prevented by force of arms the progress of Germany’s unity. Noth- 
ing could be more pungent, brilliant, bitter, than the eloquence with which he 
proclaimed and advocated his doctrines of ignoble and unscrupulous selfishness. 
Why did not the Imperial spokesmen assume a virtue if they had it not, and 
boldly declare that the Government of France scorned the shallow and envious 
policy which sees calamity and danger in the union and growing strength of a 
neighboring people? Such a chord bravely struck would have awakened an 
echo in every true and generous heart. But the Imperial Ministers feebly tried 
to fight M. Thiers upon his own ground, to accept his principles as the condi- 
tions of contest. They endeavored in a paltering and limping way to show that 
the French Government had been selfish and only selfish, and had taken every 
care to keep Germany properly weak and divided. It was during one of these 
debates, thus provoked by M. Thiers, that occasion was given to Count von Bis- 
marck for one of his most striking coups de thédtre. The French Minister (if I 
remember rightly, it was M. Rouher), tortured and baited by M. Thiers, stood at 
bay at last, and boldly declared that the Government of France had taken meas- 
ures to render impossible any political cohesion of North and South Germany. 
A day or two after, Count von Bismarck effectively and contemptuously replied 
to this declaration by unfolding in the Prussian Chamber the treaties of alliance 
already concluded between his Government and the South German States. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to me that Thiers did not prove a 
success at the bar, to which at first he applied his abilities. He seems to have 
the very gifts which would naturally have made a great pleader. All through his 
political career he displayed a wonderful capacity for making the worse appear 
the better cause. The adroitness which contends skilfully that black is white 
to-day, having argued with equal force and fluency that white was green yester- 
day, would have been highly appropriate and respectable in a legal advocate. 
But M. Thiers did not somehow get on at the bar, and having no influential 
friends (he was, I think, the son of a locksmith), but plenty of ambition, courage, 
and confidence, he strove to enter political life by the avenue of journalism. 
Much of Thiers’s subsequent success as a debater was probably due to that skill 
which a practised journalist naturally acquires—the dexterity of arraying facts 
and arguments so as not to bear too long on any one part of the subject, and not 
to offer to the mind of the reader more than his patience and interest are willing 
to accept. Most of the events of his political career, up to his reappearance in 
public life in 1863, belong wholly to history and the past. His long rivalry with 
Guizot, his intrigues out of offices and his conduct as a Minister of Louis 
Philippe, have hardly a more direct and vital connection with the affairs of to- 
day than the statecraft of Mazarin or the political vicissitudes of Bclingbroke. 
One indeed of the projects of M. Thiers has now come rather unexpectedly into 
active operation. The fortifications of Paris were the offspring of the apprehen- 
sion M. Thiers entertained, thirty years ago, that the Eastern question of that 
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day might provoke another great European war, Since that time many critics 
sneered and laughed a good deal at M. Thiers’s system of fortifications ; but the 
whirligig of time has brought the statesman his revenge. No one could mis- 
take the meaning of the smile of self-satisfaction which used last autumn to light 
up the unattractive features of the veteran Orleanist, as he made tour after tour 
of inspection around the defences of Paris. This chain of fortifications alone, one 
might almost say, connects the Thiers of the present generation with the Thiers 
of the past. There were malignant persons who did not scruple to say that the 
author of the scheme of defences was not altogether sorry for the national ca- 
lamity which had brought them into use, and apparently justified their construc- 
tion. It is very hard to be altogether sorry for even a domestic misfortune 
which gives one who is especially proud of his foresight and sagacity an oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that the precautions which he recommended, and other 
members of the family scorned, are now eagerly adopted by unanimous concur- 
rence, There certainly was something of the pardonable pride of the author of 
a long misprized invention visible in the face of M. Thiers as he used to gaze 
upon his beloved system of fortifications any time in last September. Little did 
even he himself think when, after Sadowa, he accused the Emperor’s Government 
of having left itself no blunder more to commit, that it had yet to perpetrate one 
crowning and gigantic mistake, and that one effect at least of this stupendous 
error would be to compel Paris to treat au sérieux, and as a supreme necessity, 
that system of defences so long regarded as good for little else than to remind the 
present generation that Louis Adolphe Thiers was once Prime Minister of France. 

Thiers was not far short of seventy years old when, in 1863, he entered upon 
a new chapter of his public life as one of the deputies for Paris in the Imperial 
Corps Législatif. A new generation had meantime arisen. Men were growing 
into fame as orators and politicians who were boys when Thiers was last heard 
as a parliamentary debater. He returned to political life at an eventful time and 
accompanied by some notable compeers. The elections which sent Thiers to 
represent the department of the Seine made the venerable and illustrious Berryer 
one of the delegates from Marseilles. I doubt whether the political life of any 
country has ever produced a purer, grander figure than that of Berryer; I am 
sure that an obsolete and hopeless cause never had a nobler advocate. The ge- 
nius and the virtues of Berryer are indeed the loftiest claims modern French 
legitimacy can offer to the respect of posterity. 1 look back with a feeling of 
something like veneration to that grand and kingly form, to the sweet, serene, 
unaffected dignity of that august nature. Berryer belonged to a totally different 
political order from that of Thiers. As John Bright is to Disraeli, as John 
Henry Newman is to Monsignore Capel, as Montalembert was to Louis Veuil- 
lot, as Charles Sumner is to Seward, so was Berryer to Thiers, Of the oratori- 
cal merits of the two men I shall speak hereafter; now I refer to the relative 
value of their political characters. With Thiers and Berryer there came back to 
political life some men of mark and worth. Garnier-Pagés was one, the impul- 
sive, true-hearted, not very strong-headed Republican; a man who might be a 
great leader if fine phrases and good intentions could rule the world. Carnot 
was another, not much perhaps in himself, but great as the son of the illustrious 
organizer of victory (oh, if France had lately had one hour of Carnot !), and per- 
sonally very popular just then because of his scornful rejection of Louis Napo- 
leon’s offer to bring back the ashes of his father from Magdeburg in Prussia to 
France. Eugéne Pelletan, who had been suffering savage persecution because 
of his fierce attack on the Empire in his book, “ The New Babylon”; Jules Si- 
mon, a superior sort of French Tom Hughes—Tom Hughes with republican 
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convictions and strong backbone—and several other men of name and fibre, were 
now companions in the Corps Législatif. All these, differing widely in personal 
opinions, and indeed representing every kind of political view, from the chival- 
rous and romantic legitimacy of Berryer to the republican religion or fetichism 
of Garnier-Pagés, combined to make up an opposition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Up to that time the opposition had consisted simply of five men. For 
years those five had fought a persevering and apparently hopeless fight against 
the strength of Imperial arms, Imperial gold, and the lungs of Imperial hire- 
lings. Of the five the leader was Jules Favre. The second in command was 
Emile Ollivier, whose treason to liberty, truth, and peace has since been so sternly 
avenged by destiny. The other three were Picard, a member of the Republican 
Government of September, and MM. Darimon and Henon. Numerically the 
opposition, now strengthened by the new accessions, became quite respectable ; 
morally and politically it wholly changed the situation. It was no longer a Le- 
onidas or Horatius Cocles desperately holding a pass; it was an army encoun- 
tering an army. The Imperialists of course still far outnumbered their oppo- 
nents; but there were no men among the devotees of Imperialism who could 
even pretend to compare as orators with Berryer, Thiers, or Favre. Of these 
three men, it seems to me that Berryer was by far the greatest orator, but Thiers 
left him nowhere as a partisan leader. Thiers undoubtedly pushed Jules Favre 
aside and made him quite a secondary figure. Thiers delighted in worrying a 
ministry. He never needed, as Berryer did, the impulse of a great principle and 
a great purpose. He felt all the joy of the strife which distinguishes the born 
gladiator. He soon proved that his years had in no degree impaired his orator- 
ical capacity. It became one of the grand events of Paris when Thiers was to 
speak, Owing to the peculiar regulations of the French Chamber, which re- 
quired that those who meant to take part in a debate should inscribe their 
names beforehand in the book, and speak according to their turn—an odious 
usage, fatal to all genuine debate—it was always known in advance through 
Paris that to-morrow or the day after Thiers was to speak. Then came a strug- 
gle for places in what an Englishman would call the strangers’ gallery, The 
Palais Bourbon, where the Corps Législatif held its sittings, opposite the Place 
cde la Concorde, has the noble distinction of providing the least and worst accom- 
modation for the public of any House of Assembly in the civilized world. The 
English House of Commons is miserably defective and niggardly in this respect, 
but it is liberal and lavish when compared with the French Corps Législatif. 
Therefore, when M. Thiers was about to speak, there was as much intriguing, 
clamoring, beseeching, wrangling, storming for seats in the public “rvdunes as 
would have sufficed to carry an English county election. The trouble had its 
reward. Nobody could be disappointed in M. Thiers who merely desired an in- 
tellectual exercise and treat. Thiers never was heavy or dull. He is, I think, 
the most interesting of all the great European debaters, I do not know whether 
I convey exactly the meaning I wish to express when I used the word “ inter- 
esting.” What I mean is that there is in M. Thiers an inexhaustible vivacity, 
freshness, and variety which never allows the attention to wander or flag. He 
never dwells too long on any one part of his subject; or if he has to dwell long 
anywhere, he enlivens the theme by a lavish copiousness of novel argument, ap- 
plication, and illustration, which is irresistibly piquant and fascinating. Reépter- 
ing public life in his old age, M. Thiers had physically something like the advan- 
tage which I have known to be possessed by certain mature actresses, who, never 
having had any claim to personal beauty in their youth, were visited with hardly 
any penalty of time when they began to descend into age. Thiers always had 
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an insignificant presence, a dreadfully bad voice, and an unpleasant delivery. 
Time added nothing, and probably could add nothing, to these disadvantages. 
Already John Bright has lost, already Gladstone is losing, those magnificent 
qualities of voice and intonation which till lately distinguished both from all 
other living English orators. One of the only fine passages in Disraeli’s “ Life 
of Lord George Bentinck ” is that in which he describes the melancholy sensation 
created in the House of Commons when Daniel O’Connell, feeble and broken 
down, tried vainly to raise above a mumbling murmur those accents which once 
could thrill and vibrate to the furthest corner of the most capacious hall. But 
the voice and delivery of Thiers at seventy were no whit worse than those of 
Thiers at forty; and in energy, vivacity, and variety, I think the opposition 
leader of 1866 had rather gained upon the Minister of 1836. In everything that 
makes a great orator he was far beneath Berryer. The latter had as command- 
ing a presence as he had a superb voice, and a manner at once graceful and dig- 
nified. Berryer, too, had the sustaining strength of a profound conviction, pure 
and lofty as a faith. If Berryer was a political Don Quixote, Thiers was a polit- 
ical Gil Blas. Thiers was all sparkle, antithesis, audacity, sophistry. His fours 
de force were perfect masterpieces of fearless adroitness. He darted from point 
to point, from paradox to paradox, with the bewildering agility of a squirrel. He 
flashed through the heavy atmosphere of a dull debate with the scintillating ra- 
diancy of a firefly. He propounded sentiments of freedom which would posi- 
tively have captivated you if you had not known a little of the antecedents of the 
orator. He threw off concise and luminous maxims of government which would 
have been precious guides if human politics could only be ruled by epigram. 
His long experience as a partisan leader, in and out of office, had made him mas- 
ter of a vast array of facts and dates, which he was expert to marshal in such a 
manner as often to bewilder his opponents. His knowledge of the mechanism 
and regulations of diplomatic and parliamentary practice was consummate. He 
was singularly clear and attractive in statement; his mode of putting a case had 
something in it that was positively fascinating. He was sharp and severe in re- 
tort, and there was a cold, self-complacent auteur in his way of putting down 
an adversary, which occasionally reminded one of a peculiarity of Earl Russell's 
style when the latter was still a good parliamentary debater. M. Thiers had the 
great merit of never talking over the heads, above the understandings of his au- 
dience. His style of language was of the same character perhaps as that of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips. Of course no two men could possibly be more unlike in the 
manner of speaking, but the rhetorical vernacular of both has a considerable re- 
semblance. ‘The diction in each case is clear, incisive, penetrating—never, or 
hardly ever, rising to anything of exalted oratorical grandeur, never involved in 
mist or haze of any kind, and with the same habitual acidity and sharpness in 
it. I presume M. Thiers wrote the greater part of his speeches beforehand, but 
he evidently had the happy faculty, rare even among accomplished orators, 
which enables a speaker to blend the elaborately prepared portions of his dis- 
course with the extemporaneous passages originated by the impulses and the in- 
cidents of the debate. Some of the cleverest arguments, and especially some of 
the cleverest sarcastic hits in M. Thiers’s recent speeches, were provoked by 
questions and interruptions which must have been quite unexpected. But a 
strange peculiarity about the whole body of the speeches, the written parts as 
well as the extemporaneous, was that they bore no resemblance whatever to the 
glittering and gorgeous style which is so common and so objectionable in the 
pages of the author’s history of the French Revolution, and of the Consul- 
ate and the Empire. I must say that I think M. Thiers’s historical works 
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are decidedly heavy reading. I think his speeches are more interesting and at- 
tractive to read than those of any political speaker of our day. As an orator I set 
him below Berryer, below Gladstone and Bright, below Wendell Phillips, and not 
above Disraeli. But as an interesting speaker—I can think of no better qualifica- 
tion for him—I place M. Thiers above any of those masters of the art of eloquence. 

I have not compared M. Thiers with Jules Favre. Any juxtaposition of the 
two ought rather perhaps to be in the way of contrast than of comparison. Jules 
Favre is probably the most exquisite and perfect rhetorician practising in the 
public debates of our time. No one else can lend so brilliant an effect, so de- 
lightful an emphasis to words and phrases by the mere modulations of his tone. 
I once heard a French workingman say that Jules Favre Jar/ait comme un ange 
—talked like an angel ; and there was a simple appropriateness in the expression, 
An angel, if he had to address so unsympathetic and uncongenial an audience as 
the Imperial Corps Législatif, could hardly lend more musical effect to the mean- 
ing of his words than was given by Jules Favre’s consummate rhetorical skill. 
But I must acknowledge that to me at least there never seemed to be much in 
what Jules Favre said. It seemed to me too often to want marrow and backbone. 
It was an eloquence of fine phrases and splendid vague generalities. “Flow on, 
thou shining river,” one felt sometimes inclined to say as the bright, broad, shal- 
low stream glided away. If Thiers spoke for half a day, and the discourse cov- 
ered a dozen columns of the closely-printed “ Moniteur,” yet the listener or 
reader came away with the impression that the orator had crammed quite a sur- 
prising quantity of matter into his speech, and could have found ever so much 
more to say on the same subject. The impression produced on me at least by 
the speeches of Jules Favre was always of the very opposite character. They 
seemed to be all rhetoric and modulation; they were without depth and with- 
out fibre. The essentially declamatory character of Jules Favre’s eloquence 
received its most complete illustration in that remarkable document—so painful 
and pathetic because of its obvious earnestness, so ludicrous and almost con- 
temptible because of its turgid and extravagant outbursts—the report of his 
recent interviews with Count von Bismarck at the Prussian headquarters near 
Versailles. One must keep constantly in mind the awful seriousness of the sit- 
uation, and the genuine suffering which it must have imposed upon Jules Favre, 
not to laugh outright or feel disgusted at the inflated, hyperbolical, and melo- 
dramatic style in which the Republican Minister describes his interview with the 
Prussian Chancellor. Now, whatever faults of style M. Thiers might commit, 
he never could thus make himself ridiculous. He never allows himself to be 
out of tune with the occasion and the audience. You may differ utterly from 
him, you may distrust and dislike him; but Thiers, the parliamentary orator, will 
not permit you to laugh at him. 

Thiers was always very happy in his replies and retorts, and he never allowed 
if he could an interruption to one of his speeches in the Corps Législatif to pass 
without seizing its meaning and at once dissecting and demolishing it. He 
rejoiced in the light sword-play of such exercises. He would never have been 
contented with the superb quietness of contempt by which Berryer in one of his 
latest speeches crushed Granier de Cassagnac, the abject serf and hireling of 
Imperialism. While Berryer was speaking, Granier de Cassagnac suddenly 
expressed his coarse dissent from one of the orator’s statements by crying out, 
“That is not true.” Berryer was not certain as to the source of this insolent 
interruption. He gazed all round the assembly, and demanded in accents of 
subdued and noble indignation who had dared thus to challenge the’truth of his 
statement. There was a dead pause. Even enemies looked up with reverence 
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to the grand old orator, and were ashamed of the rude insult flung at him. De 
Cassagnac quailed, but every eye was on him, and he was compelled to declare 
himself. “It was I who spoke,” said the Imperial servant. Berryer looked at him 
for a moment, and then said, “Oh, it was you /—then it is of no consequence,” 
and calmly resumed the thread of his discourse. Nothing could have been 
finer, nothing more demolishing than the cold, grand contempt which branded 
De Cassagnac as a creature incapable of meriting, even by insult, the notice of a 
man of honor. But Thiers would never have been satisfied with such a mode 
of crushing an adversary ; and indeed it needed all the majesty of Berryer’s pres- 
ence and the moral grandeur of his character to give it full force and emphasis. 
Thiers would have showered upon the head of the Imperial lacquey a whole 
fiery cornucopia of sarcasm and sharp invective, and De Cassagnac would have 
gone home rather proud of having drawn down upon his head the angry elo- 
quence of the great Orleanist orator. 

Thiers threw his whole soul into his speeches—not merely as to their prepa- 
ration, but as to their revision and publication. According to the Imperial sys- 
tem, no independent reports of speeches in the Chambers were allowed to ap- 
pear in print. The official stenographers noted down in full each day’s debate, 
and the whole was published next day in the “ Moniteur Universel.” These re- 
ports professed to give every word and syllable of the speeches—every whisper 
of interruption. Sometimes, therefore, the “Moniteur” came out with twenty 
of its columns filled up with the duli maunderings of some provincial blockhead, 
for whom servility and money had secured.an official candidature. Besides these 
stupendous reports, the Government furnished a somewhat condensed version, in 
which the twenty-column speech was reduced say toa dozen columns. Either 
of these reports the public journals might take, but none other; and no journal 
must alter or condense by the omission of a line or the substitution of a word 
the text thus officially furnished. When Thiers had spent the whole day in de- 
livering a speech, he was accustomed to spend the whole night in reading over 
and correcting the proof-sheets of the official report. The venerable orator 
would hurry home when the sitting was over, change his clothes, get into his 
arm-chair before his desk, and set to work at the proof-sheets according as they 
came. Over these he would toil with the minute and patient inspection of a 
watchmaker or a lapidary, reading this or that passage many times, until he had 
satisfied himself that no error remained and that no turn of expression could 
well be improved. Before this task was done, the night had probably long faded 
and the early sun was already lighting Paris; but when the Corps Législatif 
came to assemble at noon, the inexhaustible septuagenarian was at his post 
again, That evening he would be found, the central figure of a group, in some 
salon, scattering his brilliant sayings and acrid sarcasms around him, and in all 
probability exercising his humor at the expense of the Imperial Ministers, the 
Empire, and even the Emperor himself. After 1866 he was exuberant in his 
bons mots about the humiliation of the Imperial Cabinet by Prussia, “ Bis- 
marck,” he once declared, “is the best supporter of the French Government, 
He keeps it always in its place by first boxing it on one ear and then maintain- 
ing the equilibrium by boxing it on the other.” 

If one could have been present at the recent interviews between Count Bis- 
marck and M, Thiers, he would doubtless have enjoyed a curious and edifying 
intellectual treat. Bismarck is a man of imperturbable good humor; Thiers a 
man of imperturbable self-conceit. Thiers has a tongue which never lacks a 
word, and that the most expressive word, Bismarck has a rare gift of shrewd 
satirical humor, and of phrases that stick to public memory, Each man would 
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have regarded the other as a worthy antagonist in a duel of words. Neither 
would care to waste much time in lofty sentiment and grandiose appeals. Each 
would thoroughly understand that his best motto would be, “A corsaitre, corsaire 
et demi.” Bismarck would find in Thiers no feather-headed Benedetti ; assured- 
ly, Thiers would favor Bismarck with none of Jules Favre’s sighs and tears, and 
bravado and choking emotions. Thiers would have the greater part of the talk, 
that is certain; but Bismarck would probably contrive to compress a good deal 
of meaning and significance into his curt interjected sentences. Thiers as- 
suredly must have long since worn out any freshness of surprise or thrilling emo- 
tion of any kind at the political convulsions of France. To him even the spec- 
tacle of the standard of Prussia hoisted on the pinnacles of Versailles could 
hardly have been an overpowering wonder. He had seen the soldiers of Prussia 
picketed in Paris ; he could remember when a fickle Parisian populace, weary of 
war, had thronged into the streets to applaud the entrance of the conquering 
Czar of Russia. He had seen the Bourbon restored, and had helped to over- 
throw him. He had been twice the chief Minister of that Louis Philippe of 
Orleans, who in his youth had had to save the Princess his sister by carrying 
her off in her night-gown, without time to throw a shawl around her, and whose 
long years of exile had led him, in fulfilment of the prophecy of Danton, to 
the throne of France at last. He had helped towards the downfall of that same 
King his master, and had striven vainly at the end to stand between him and 
his fate. He had seen a second Republic rise and sink; he had now become 
the envoy of a third Republic. He had refused to serve an Imperial Napoleon, 
although his own teaching and preaching had been among the most effective 
agencies in debauching the mind and heart of the nation, and thus rendering a 
second Empire possible. People say M. Thiers has no feelings, and I shall 
not venture to contradict them—I have often heard the statement from those 
who know better than I can pretend to do. It would have been personally un- 
fortunate for him in his interview with Count von Bismarck if he had heen 
burthened with feelings, For he must surely in such a case have felt bitterly the 
consciousness that the misfortunes which had fallen on his country were in 
great measure the fruit of his own doctrines and his own labors. If the public 
conscience of France had not been seared and hardened against all sentiment 
of obligation to international principle, where French glory and French aggran- 
dizement were concerned ; if France had not learned to believe that no foreign 
nation had any rights which she was bound to respect; if she had not been sat- 
urated with the conviction that every benefit to a neighbor was an injury to her- 
self; if she had not accepted these views as articles of national faith, and fol- 
lowed them out wherever she could to their uttermost consequences, then M. 
Thiers might be said to have written and spoken and lived in vain. 

It is probable that a new career presents itself as a possibility to the indom- 
itable energy, and, as many would say, the ‘insatiable ambition of M. Thiers. 
Certainly, there seems not the faintest indication that the veteran believes him- 
self to lag superfluous on the stage. It is likely that he rushed jnto the recent 
peace negotiations with the hope of playing over again the part so skilfully 
played by Talleyrand at the time of the Congress of Vienna, by virtue of which 
France obtained so much advantage which might hardly have been expected, 
and Germany got so little of what she might naturally have looked for. I cer- 
tainly shall not venture to say whether M. Thiers may not even yet have an 
important official career before him. His recent enterprises and expeditions 
give evidence enough that he has nerve and physique for any undertaking likely 
to attract him, and I see no reason to doubt that his intellect is as fresh and 
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active as it was thirty years ago. Thiers deserves nothing but honor for the un- 
conquerable energy and courage which refuse to yield to years, and will not ac- 
knowledge the triumph of time. He would deserve far greater honor still if 
we could regard him as a disinterested patriot ; highest honor of all if his prin- 
ciples were as wise and just as his ambition was unselfish. But charity itself 
could hardly hope to reconcile the facts of M. Thiers’s long and varied career 
with any theory ascribing to the man himself a pure and disinterested purpose. 
That a statesman has changed his opinions is often his highest glory, if, as in the 
case of Mr. Gladstone, he has thereby grown into the light and the right. Nor 
is achange of views necessarily areproach toa politician, even though he may have 
retrograded or gone wrong. But the man who is invariably a passionate liberal 
when out of office, and a severe conservative whea in power; who makes ita 
regular practice to have one set of opinions while he leads the opposition, and 
another when he has succeeded in mounting to the lead of a ministry ; such a man 
cannot possibly hope to obtain for such systematic alternations the credit of even 
a capricious and fantastic sincerity. No one who knows anything of M. Thiers 
would consent thus to exalt his heart at the expense of his head. When the late 
Lord Cardigan was, rightly or wrongly, accused of having returned rather too 
quickly from the famous charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, his lordship, 
among other things, alleged that his horse had run away withhim. A bitter critic 
thereupon declared that Lord Cardigan could not be allowed thus unfairly to de- 
preciate his consummate horsemanship. 1 am afraid we cannot allow M. Thiers’s 
intelligence and shrewdness to be unjustly depreciated by the assumption that 
his political tergiversations were the result of meaningless caprice. 

M. Thiers is one of the most gifted men of his day. But he is not, in my 
judgment, a great man. He wants altogether the grand and stable qualities of 
principle and judgment which are needed to constitute political greatness. 
His statesmanship is a sort of policy belonging apparently to the school of the 
Lower Empire; a Byzantine blending of intrigue and impudence. He has 
never had the faculty of reading the signs of the times, or of understanding that 
to-day is not necessarily like yesterday. But for the wonderful gifts of the 
man, there would seem to be something positively childish in the egotism which 
could believe that it lay in the power of France to maintain, despite of destiny, 
the petty princes of Germany and Italy, to arrange the political conditions of 
England, and prescribe to the United States how far their principle of internal 
coheson should reach. Victor Hugo is undoubtedly an egotistic Frenchman. 
Some of his recent utterances have been foolish and ridiculous. But the folly 
has been that of a great soul; the folly has consisted in appealing, out of all 
time and place, to sublime and impracticable sentiments of human brotherhood 
and love which ought to influence all human souls, but do not and probably 
never will. Far different is the egotism of Thiers. It is the egotism of selfish- 
ness, arrogance, and craft. In a sublime world, Victor Hugo’s appeals would 
cease to be ridiculous ; but the nobler the world, the more ignoble would seem 
the doctrines and the policy of Thiers. My own admiration of Thiers extends 
only to his skill as a debater and his marvellous intellectual vitality. The man 
who, despite the most disheartening disadvantages of presence, voice, and man- 
ner, is yet the most fascinating political debater of his time, the man who at 
seventy-three years of age can go up in a balloon in quest of a new career, must 
surely command some interest and admiration, let critical wisdom preach to us 
never so wisely. But the best days will have arisen for France when sucha 
political character and such a literary career as those of M. Thiers shall have 
become an anachronism and an impossibility. Justin McCartny, 
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66 rT has a very queer feeling,” I said to ma, who was making my coffee. 

While speaking I looked away from the breakfast-table out toward a 
great ruby-colored rose that had peered in through an open window and hung 
tremulously balanced on its stem as if in beautiful eager curiosity to find out 
what we were having for breakfast. 

Ma’s placidity was not at all disturbed by my perfectly irrelevant statement. 
But then as long ago as my pinafores, | believe, ma got over anything like sur- 
prise at her daughter’s doings or sayings. About a year previously | had grati- 
fied a desire to discover the utmost depth of this strange imperviousness by giv- 
ing the dear soul what must be written down as a whack on the shoulder, and 
impiously calling her a fine old girl. There is a plump augustness about the re- 
gion of ma’s shoulders that would have awed, I am sure, a less callous villany 
than mine, and her ability to move with nothing more rapid than a sort of obese 
amble, makes it double-fanged satire to call her a girl. But although the poor 
dear could not repress a little mournful moan at the suddenness of my cowardly 
blow, such a sound came rather from flesh than spirit, and her eighteen-year-old 
conviction that I should have been provided at the hour of my birth with a life- 
long straight-jacket, prevented surprise from even as much as disquieting her se- 
rene eyebrows. Since that occasion 1 have acknowledged how impossible it is 
to deepen her belief in my matchless depravity and unexampled oddity. In- 
deed she has reached such tranquil heights of the w2/ admirari state that I 
shudder sometimes when reflecting on the sort of behavior by which I might 
possibly astonish her. Doubtless Caligula’s cook would have smiled polite ac- 
quiescence if ordered by his master to serve up the baby as an entrée some 
evening. I won't point out the parallelism between this sentence and what has 
gone before. I will only add that ma’s mute method of informing me that she 
is maternally responsible for having brought into the world a sort of social fe- 
male horror, is often most painful to observe. 

“It has a very queer feeling,” I presently repeated, taking my eyes away from 
the inquisitive rose now, and fixing them full upon ma’s face. “Of course you 
don’t know what I mean?” 

“Of course I do not, Ursie.” 

Ma had completed my cup of coffee and was about touching the little Brid- 
get-summoning hand-bell at her side, when I reached my arm over our small 
breakfast-table to take the cup, saying : 

“Don’t call Bridget, please. I want to be alone with you just at present. 
There’s something rather important that I want to say.” (Dear me! I’ve 
spilled some coffee on the table-cloth.) “It must be told, and I may as well get 
it over and done with as soon as possible. I’m engaged to Burke Halsted.” 

“ Do you really mean it, Ursula?” 

“J was prepared for tranquillity but not for skepticism, ma, Would you like 
my affidavit on the subject?” 

“Oh, no, my dear.” And then ma added in a dreamy, meditative way: 
“ Burke Halsted ?” 

I began buttering a roll energetically. “Yes, Burke Halsted. When I said 
that it had a very queer feeling I meant being engaged, you know. This is the 
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a 
first breakfast I have ever eaten as anybody’s fiancée. The coffee somehow 
doesn’t taste like the coffee of other days,” sipping an excited little spoonful as 
I made this last remark. 

“It ought to taste a great deal sweeter, Ursie.” Ma accompanied her words, 
by the way, with a smile that deserves to be called amiable if not saccharine. 

“ Stuff!” I muttered quite sullenly. “I suppose you’re delighted, ma.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

After that ma, who had finished her breakfast some time before my rather 
tardy appearance below stairs, left her seat behind the family silver and took 
another close at my side. 1 knew perfectly well that the old love was yearning 
to kiss me and say in the plainest possible terms that I had made her the hap- 
piest of mothers; for notwithstanding her fixed belief in my utter filial unworthi- 
ness, she has always doted on me to an absurd extent. But I gave this evident 
yearning not an atom of encouragement. Indeed, I attacked my buttered roll 
with a gloomy scowl, and appeared wholly unconscious that ma had even 
changed her seat. 

Presently I was addressed as “ Ursie darling,” in very affectionate tones. 
Shortly afterward ma secured one of my hands between both of her soft palms. 
The oblivious réle was a little difficult at that stage of ma’s overtures. 1 had to 
turn round and glance at the foolish old creature then. Such tears! They were 
only two in number, but each looked like a liquid koh-i-noor, sparkling there in 
the sunniness of our pleasant little breakfast-room, on either of those pink 
cheeks. 

The next time that she spoke it was to murmur very tearfully: “ Don’t hug 
me guéte so hard, Ursie dear. You’re—taking—my breath—away.” 

“Excuse me, ma,” I gulped in the act of releasing her. “I’m glad you're 


glad. I knew you would be. You don’t seem much surprised, though.” 

“T am very much surprised, daughter. Burke Halsted has been here so sel- 
dom this summer, you know, and you have appeared to care so slightly about 
his absence. And then, although I often suspected his admiration for you, there 
seemed little chance of your ever being induced to return it. There seemed, on 


the contrary——” 


I interrupted here. “ Yes—I understand. You thought I’d reject him; but 
I haven’t.” 

“ My fears even went further, Ursie. I dreaded a far greater misfortune for 
you. I have been deceived by your treatment of David Carroll.” 

Not a very pleasant laugh left my lips now. “ Did you think me in love with 
David Carroll, ma? There must be a great deal of solid comfort in your disap- 
pointment.” 

“Comfort is a very mild term for my present happiness.” Ma’s voice quiv- 
ered a little at first, but kept growing stronger as she went on: “To have 
chosen between two such men is to have chosen between a general moral lazi- 
ness on the one hand, and a firm, truthful steadfastness on the other. David 
Carroll is what the world calls eligible, perhaps, with his income and good- 
breeding ; but I doubt whether the man has it in his power to make a wife re- 
spect him for very many months after the honeymoon, and | doubt whether the 
woman lives who has it in her power to secure his entire constancy. With twice 
Burke Halsted’s ease and outward polish, he has not a tithe of Burke Halsted’s 
real worth. Where one sneers, the other believes ; where one ignores and dis- 
obeys, the other respects and serves.” 

I thought over ma’s little burst of rhetoric several hours later while alone in 
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my room. Of course there could be no doubt that she had judged correctly. 
Of course 1 had made my choice with wisdom, if a choice it could be called. 
But then could it really be so called? David Carroll had been coming to see 
me nearly every alternate day since early June, the time when our residence here 
in the country had begun; but however deeply he may have convinced me that 
these visits were a more than ordinary pleasure to him, spoken words on his 
part had very little to do with such a conviction on mine. No; ma had been 
wrong in suggesting that I had chosen between David Carroll and Burke Hal- 
sted. There had been no such choice; if the former were to ask me to marry 
him that morning, he would be treading upon wholly unventured ground. 

I had scarcely completed this last mental sentence when there was a knock 
at the door, soon followed by the information that Mr. Carroll was waiting to 
see me in the sitting-room. 

I had been quite prepared for the news. It was highly probable that this 
man would pay me a visit to-day, just as he had paid me one yesterday. How 
could he possibly know of what had happened in the mean time? Yesterday | 
had been Ursula Glynn, a distinguished young person with nice social tastes and 
a positive appetite for neatly-turned compliments. To-day I was Ursula Glynn, 
an engaged young person with strict maxims of propriety and a thorough under- 
standing of her new position. The change was no less sudden than severe. 

I wondered, indeed, whether the change had not somehow impressed itself 
on my countenance, and actually went to my toilette-glass for the purpose of 
making sure as to whether there was really any facial alteration. No, I decided. 
My sense of moral responsibility had not given the least outward evidence that 
it existed. There was nothing more serious or dignified than usual in my gen- 
eral demeanor. I was still blonde-haired, and blue-eyed, and apple-cheeked, 
and short of stature. As long as it remained a bodily impossibility for the 
Ethiopian or the leopard to interfere with his personal appearance, Ursula 
Glynn must continue the unvarying morsel of prettiness, that made her engage- 
inent to Burke Halsted seem physically (not to say mentally) ridiculous. 

For quite a while after that long stare at myself in the toilette-glass, I be- 
came forgetful of David Carroll’s presence in the sitting-room, and went and 
stood by one of the windows, looking out upon the balmy placid September 
morning, and thinking rather disagreeable thoughts. 

Burke Halsted was a great broad-shouldered creature, with a face solemn 
enough for one of the “ grave severe Genoese of old,” and went to the city every 
morning at six o’clock, and read law-books all day, and was on terms of awful 
familiarity with Herbert Spencer and John Stuart Mill, and understood all the 
hard parts in Browning perfectly. I just reached to the top of Burke’s waist- 
coat (even when I wore those new high-heeled French boots that hurt my feet 
so), and considered my blue-and-gold “ Lucille” the most charming poetry, and 
didn’t care a fig about theories and ’ologies and ’isms. Burke was amazingly 
clever, and I was the merest ignoramus by his side. Burke knew how to detect 
good motives from bad, and sift right from wrong, with very much the same 
skill that I possessed in the selection of muslins or laces or worsteds. It ver- 
tainly was odd that he should ever have made that important proposition on the 
piazza last evening. It certainly was by no means odd, however, that I should 
have answered as I did answer, after having worshipped him in secret for nearly 
two years, and telling myself that he was one man in a million, and that the 
probability of his asking me to marry him was about equal to that of the sun’s 
forgetting to rise some morning. And now that he had bestowed such a su- 
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preme happiness upon me, I could not control a sort of continual nervous amaze- 
ment at the turn affairs had taken. Here was the mountain come to Ma- 
homet’s very tent-door, so to speak. And here also was Mahomet, fully recog- 
nizing the colossal compliment, yet haunted with an uncomfortable conviction of 
his own comparative littleness. 

I think that my musings had reached this point when I awoke to a conscious- 
ness of treating David Carroll impolitely, and hurried down into the sitting- 
room. 

“ You must have thought that I was never coming,” I said, while giving him 
my hand. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, in his quiet way. There was a silence as we both 
seated ourselves. 

It would not have been at all an awkward silence if I had not had my con- 
fession to make—a confession which a little inward voice was already counsel- 
ling me not to delay, since this present visit of David Carroll's must of course 
be the last visit of the sort that I was ever to receive from him. Yesterday I 
would have sat with the man through five minutes of perfect silence, and not 
thought of feeling ill at ease. There was no “talking for effect” about David 
Carroll. Indeed, he was so little given to anything which deserves the dignified 
name of conversation, that very many people—usually those whose opinion he 
was careless about changing—considered him quite commonplace and stupid. 
I had begun with a decided conviction that he was both, at the outset of our ac- 
quaintance, and had gradually altered the conviction, almost without knowing I 
had done so, until I found myself enjoying his society with real zest of enjoy- 
ment. Physically he may be described as a slim, pale man, who looked every 
day of his twenty-six years, and had nice brown eyes, I am quite sure that 
apart from those same brown eyes and the ability to dress himself in excellent 
taste, David Carroll’s appearance had nothing in the least noticeable. When 
he spoke, it was generally in a low voice, and for not very long at a time. What 
he said was never absolutely bright, and never by any means silly. It might be 
stated of him that he always rather suggested the fact of his being educated and 
cultured, than that he positively gave proof of such a fact in spoken words. Now 
and then it used to strike me that mental laziness had a great deal to do with 
his placid mediocrity, and such conclusions were for the most part arrived at 
when | had also made up my mind that he was a very charming man indeed. 
Let me add that his mode of winning from me this last favorable judgment 
was one which I cannot refrain from te-ming a skilful manipulation of my fem- 
inine vanity. Plainly, he made Ursula Glynn believe that Ursula Glynn was 
one of the cleverest and most charming girls in all Christendom ; and that to 
sit and listen to her voluble platitudes for hours at a time represented one of 
fortune’s rarest favors. 

“You force me to do all the talking,” I had said to him not many days 
previously, as he was taking leave after a longer visit than usual. And the nice 
brown eyes had worn a kind of grave candor as he answered: “ Who wouid 
care to talk when there is so much more pleasure to be got from listening?” 
Common sense might have told me that I had been garrulous about the merest 
trivialities for two hours or more; but vanity somehow kept her sensible antag- 
onist at bay, and I cherished throughout the remainder of that afternoon a 
lofty compassion toward the world in general, for having failed to appreciate my 
brilliant conversational powers. 

The silence this morning lasted until I said: “Did you drive over or 
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walk?” “Over,” by the by, meant a distance of perhaps a mile, that separated 
our house from the late Mr. Howland Carroll’s, 

“T walked. It was such a pleasant morning.” 

“ Are your mother and sisters quite well ?” 

“ Quite well.” He was looking at me very fixedly now. I had asked after 
his mother and sisters with a formal serenity of tone that struck him as odd, 
perhaps. “ Gussie says that you never go to see her, by the way. She told me 
to scold you this morning for having owed her a visit two or three weeks.” 

I saw my opportunity, and seized it boldly. “ Please tell Gussie that I shall 
come very soon. I want her congratulations.” 

“ Her congratulations ?” 

“Yes; and yours, too, if you care to give them. I am engaged to Burke 
Halsted.” ° 

Utter silence. Presently: “ You're not joking, Miss Ursie ?” 

My laugh rang a little false, though it was loud enough. “Joking? Of 
course not. You treat the matter very much as ma treated it.” Then, as I fin- 
ished speaking, it seemed to me that he grew a trifle paler. 

“ When did all this happen?” he asked, with thorough composure; a com- 
posure at which I felt, strangely enough, an illogical kind of pique. 

“Mr. Halsted and I have been engaged since last evening,” was my some- 
what haughty answer. 

David Carroll rose at this, and drew his chair very close to mine. “Come,” 
he said, while reseating himself, “ teli me all about it. Of course I’m curious.” 

The persuasiveness in his tones amounted to absolute impertinence, I could 
not help thinking, since what he said was spoken as a reply to my last majestic 
sentence ; but I could not help thinking also that the man was genuinely inter- 
ested, and that our past weeks of intimacy justified him in adopting his present 
manner. Surely he had a sort of right to hear “all about it.” Surely his 
friendly concern merited no rebuff on my part. Then, too, it was such an easy 
and pleasant matter for me to grant the request he had just made. I knew him 
so well, and could talk in his presence with such thorough ease and freedom 
from embarrassment. It was almost like telling a brother. 

“There isn’t very much for you to hear,” I began, by way of exordium, 
meeting the brown eyes with amiable boldness. “I have liked Burke Halsted 
for a long time, though it never occurred to me that I should one day be his wife, 
until he rather abruptly opened my eyes to the probability. We have never 
been very intimate, you know. Last winter, in New York, he used to visit me 
something more than occasionally. I think I began by having great respect for 
him, and ended by loving him with all my heart. It’s the most proper way of 
falling in love, isn’t it?” 

“ Do you regard me as an authority on such delicate points ?” 

“ Not specially. But you have seen more of the world than I. You know 
much more about what men think and books say. However, don’t let us discuss 
that question, of whether I have fallen in love according to the most approved 
style or no.” 

After a little silence, during which David Carroll had played with his watch- 
chain quite diligently, he said: “I can hardly realize what you have told me. 
It is going to make such a difference, Miss Ursie.” 

“ How a difference ?” 

“Tn our relations, I mean. By-the-by, further visits from me are to be for- 
bidden, I suppose.” 
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“Yes,” I answered quietly. “ That is, Mr. Carroll, I shall place sufficient 
confidence in your discretion and——” 

“ Of course,” he interrupted. “ People will talk, and all that. Perhaps Mr. 
Halsted might become jealous, too.” 

“ Nonsense!” I said, a little warmly; “I should not ask you to terminate 
your visits for any such reason.” I felt my color rising as I went on: “ Burke 
Halsted isn’t a tyrant, and all jealous people are tyrants, more or less. If he 
had not had perfect confidence in me, he would not have asked me to marry him— 
at least, I hope so.” 

“ He would disapprove very strongly, Miss Ursie, of my coming to see you 
now.” 

“ To you say that to annoy me?” 

“ Not at all, 1am merely pointing out to you the course which you ought to 
take in your dealings with a man like Halsted. Don’t look dismal, please. I 
mean nothing against the gentleman. I merely suggest what his tempera- 
ment is.” 

“A jealous temperament ?” 

David Carroll nodded me a grave affirmative, with something very convincing 
in the expression of the brown eyes as they met mine. “ All clever, thoughtful 
men, who take life as seriously as he takes it, are apt to be jealous on slight pre- 
texts. Circumspection on the part of the woman they marry, or are going to 
marry, is a very necessary virtue, I assure you. Be circumspect, Miss Ursie, 
To lack that trait, in your case, may mean to taste some very genuine trouble.” 

I rose and walked toward a window. My cheeks were burning with annoy- 
ance, After the reflections I had lately indulged on the subject of Burke Hal- 
stecd’s superiority to myself, not to say his moral unapproachableness, words like 
these were not sweet to hear. It must have been nearly five minutes before | 
turned toward my guest, who still occupied the seat in which I had left him, and 
said, with as much decision of tone as I could show: 

“ You are wrong, I think, in assuming that Burke Halsted is naturally a 
jealous man. I should be very glad to test him, however. Suppose you come 
and see me hereafter, just as you have been in the habit of doing hitherto.” 

“T will come if you desire it,” he answered, with a smile which made me be- 
lieve that my invitation conferred great pleasure. And before he said good-by 
that morning, David Carroll had agreed to visit me with the same frequency as 
formerly. 

I walked up and down the sitting-room for quite a while after his departure, 
with a dreary sense of having begun all wrong, and yet feeling obstinate in my 
new resolution to take this wholly unforeseen course. If Burke Halsted were to 
mingle distrust with the love he bore me, and object to the harmless civilities of 
a friend like David Carroll, it was perhaps better that I should be warned in 
time of how darkly my future peace was threatened as Burke Halsted’s wife. This 
method of reasoning differed somewhat, it must be owned, from the thoroughly 
proper intentions with which I had gone down stairs to meet David Carroll that 
same morning ; but the few words my visitor had spoken relative to the sort of 
allegiance which my prospective lord would be likely to demand of me, referred 
themselves, with a kind of gloomy pertinence, back to those unpleasant thoughts 
about Burke’s intellectual grandeur and moral majesty. It might even have been 
that I loved him all the better for precisely these very attributes ; but they were at- 
tributes that helda strange repulsion notwithstanding, since they seemed to re- 
quire of me love at a distance rather than love near, and fond, and familiar. 
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Yet it had been a sweetly consoling thought that no matter how vast between 
him and me was the gulf of divided mind, and character, and temperament, 
love spanned the gulf with a firm golden bridge, and for this reason all was 
well; that I had been wise in accepting his offered fealty ; that I would never 
be called upon to repent my choice. Now, however, there had risen a doubt 
that the chasm-spanning bridge was as firm or as golden as I had last night 
believed. Unless Burke Halsted trusted me implicitly, and was intolerant of 
the least suspicion concerning my behavior as his betrothed wife, the gold might 
be found to contain an alloy of baser metal, that in time would render it worth- 
less enough. 

I could not help wishing, at this point, that he to whom I had promised my- 
self stood more upon a level with my own humbler life. Yes, even if in many 
respects he were more like David Carroll, and if there existed between us the 
same possibilities of easy, unrestrained intercourse, as between David Carroll 
and myself, I might love him, perhaps, in a more natural, womanly way. As it 
was, he loomed, lordly and lofty, from a pedestal, like that statue of the Apollo 
Belvedere with which it is chronicled that a young Roman girl once fell curiously 
in love, wasting the warmth of her maidenly heart upon its heedless, irresponsive 
marble. 

When we next met—which was at dusk that same evening—I had an uncom- 
fortable recollection of this sad story ; and though there seemed no shadow of re- 
semblance between the Roman girl’s fate and that which mine was likely to prove 
it was still easy to call Burke’s manner statuesque, however much our reigning 
fashions in male attire prevented it from being strictly what one might term 
Apollonian. After he had had nearly an hour’s interview with ma, all three of 
us took tea together ina by no means conversational way ; though I remember 
how ma’s face rivalled her tea-caddy’s throughout the meal, and how,’at its ter- 
mination, her beatitude was made still more evident by giving me an excited lit- 
tle caress, and saying quite pointedly that Burke and I could have the sitting- 
room to ourselves if we wished, as she had some accounts to look over in her 
own room. The considerate old darling knew that we would prefer the sitting- 
room, with its cosy little fire, that damp evening ; poor dead-and-gone pa hadn’t 
courted her so lukewarmly in the distant years for her memory not to remind 
her that she would be a ¢rop now. 

Burke and I entered the lamp-lit sitting-room after ma’s disappearance, ancl 
soon found ourselves side by side on a sofa. I think he began conversation by 
telling me how hard he had been working all day. His strong face, with its clear- 
gray eyes and aquiline features, certainly wore a tired look as I examined it. 

“I suppose that people have to work very hard,” was my answer, “if they 
want to be good lawyers. Your mother told ma the other day that you were ex- 
erting yourself foo greatly, Burke.” Somehow the “ Burke” had a strange, un- 
familiar sound as I said it. “Mr. Halsted” seemed so much more natural. 
After that I dashed recklessly into a kind of kittenish, playful manner, and re- 
marked that it was a shame for him to spend the best days of his life among hor- 
rid old law-books, being the only son of rich parents, and having not the least 
need to make such a frightful drudge of himself. “Your mother told ma the 
other day,” I finished, “that you drudged simply for the love of it.” 

But when my little artless gush of pleasantry was over, I came to the rapid 
conclusion that it had been altogether unsuccessful. He looked a trifle sur 
prised, and answered with something very serious and sensible about the folly 
of an idle life, and about youth being the time for energetic exertion. Of course 
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he was right and I was wrong, I immediately concluded. I must remember not 
to be kittenish and silly with Burke. 1 must remember that he was not David 
Carroll. I must remember, also, that he had never known what must be termed 
my flippant side. In his society I had always been a modest, well-mannered 
Ursula Glynn—not an Ursula Glynn who talked lazily of just what happened to 
enter her head, and was listened to flatteringly by a man who encouraged her 
nonsense. 

Burke Halsted said a great deal that evening which I do not remember well 
enough to put in writing, and which, even if faithfully transcribed, would lack 
the charm of his deep, earnest voice, full of a mellow music that I loved to hear. 
What he said was all the very flower of wisdom, I afterward told myself, and 
expressed in words which only he could command. Most of it was about his 
hopes, and aims, and ambitions ; some of it was about the stimulus which my 
new-found love had given to these; a little more of it was about Carlyle’s 
“ Frederick the Great,” which he had just finished and wanted me to read. 

I thought, after he had gone, that I could see the beautiful golden bridge 
spanning the gulf between us very plainly now, more plainly than I had seen it 
last night, perhaps. True, he had not taken my hand in his once while we sat 
together there in the sitting-room, with dear ma up stairs making benevolent op- 
portunities for him; nor, between the greeting kiss and that for good-night, had 
he once kissed me; nor while speaking of the happiness I had given him did his 
grave lips once break into the smile that I should so liked to have seen there— 
the smile that would have been worth quite as much as those clever, eloquent 
sentences, perhaps, and would have made present nearness so much preferable 
to the old grandeur of distance. He had made love to me, beyond a doubt; but 
he had made love (there was no denying the fact) a trifle cumbrously. 

On the following day his mother called. As far as appearance went, Mrs. 
Halsted’s affable, stout matronhood, with its alert little laugh that accepted the 
slightest possible excuse for being audible, gave her relationship to Burke quite 
a ludicrous air. She treated me very affectionately, and held my hand throughout 
the visit to a really tiresome extent, calling me “dear Burke’s choice,” and kiss- 
ing me incidentally during her stay of two hours, giving ample reason, I sup- 
pose, for ma’s warm praises after she had taken her leave. 

In the evening Burke came. He stayed if anything a little later than on the 
previous night, and I remember that his departure left me rather nervous and 
flurried. The man evidently ranked me as altogether too stainless a specimen 
of womanhood. He had talked what I am going to call metaphysics for quite a 
while that evening, though very probably it was all something simple and ordi- 
nary enough, provided only I had been a female Burke, with capacities equal to 
its weight and size, But then I wasn’t a female Burke. I was merely a very 
commonplace girl indeed, with no loftier ideas on the subject of marriage than 
that the contracting parties ought to be fond of each other, and behave with a re- 
spectable evidence of such fondness till death did them part. If I was to be 
made acquainted with all kinds of new theories, and introduced, so to speak, 
among an entirely new set of aspirations, a little discreet slowness on Burke's 
part would have been advisable, not to say merciful, during this process of re- 
formation. As it was, I felt like somebody into whose brain the knowledge of a 
new language was being forced, without any preparatory acquirement of its al- 
phabet. Burke left me that evening with a vague conception of the blameless 
sort of paragon he desired his wife to be. As for having sought to reform me, I 
cannot even say that he had made the slightest attempt. What he said was 
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spoken very much as though he believed I hadn’ta bit of difficulty in keeping up 
with him—as though, in truth, 1 was so near to being the divine creature he de- 
scribed, that whatever points of difference lay between myself and his glorious 
ideal, were hardly noticeable points at all. 

My head ached for quite a long time after I went to bed that night. Burke’s 
deep, serious tones were ringing in my ears and murdering sleep. 1 was thor- 
oughly unworthy of the man who had chosen me, | told myself, and thoroughly 
unable to realize his grand hopes. He had been deceived in supposing me thrice 
the woman I really was. There must be an awakening some day; and if the 
awakening came after marriage, I should be wholly to blame for its tardiness. 

“What makes you so quiet, Ursie?” ma said at breakfast on the following 
morning. 

“1 don’t know, ma,” I answered, balancing a fork on my forefinger. “That 
is,” 1 added, “ perhaps I know too well.” 

Ma’s face instantly wore a look of mild alarm. “ Dear Ursie, 1 hope there 
has been nothing like a quarrel between——” 

“No, you old goose,” 1 broke in irreverently. Then, with a great deal of 
abruptness; “ Ma, I’m not a bit suited to Burke Halsted. Nota bit!” 

“You don’t mean, daughter, that there is any lack of the right affection on 
your part?” 

“ Of course not.” 

“ As for Burke, he absolutely worships you ; of that I am quite sure.” 

“] haven’t a doubt of it, ma. Perhaps he worships me without much reason. 
1] don’t deserve worship. I’d prove a clay idol for any one with idolatrous in- 
tentions toward me—very clay indeed.” | 

Then I left the room and took a long walk in the garden, wondering whether 
David Carroll would come that morning. Of course, Burke’s superb iceal 
wouldn’t have received David Carroll’s in a similar position to mine. She 
would have rolled her eyes skyward, perhaps, at the bare thought of such a 
wickedness, and have performed several additional saint-like actions during the 
day, as a penance for having entertained it. But I, of the earth earthy, looked 
upon David Carroll as a great social relief just then, after last night’s worri- 
ment. He was a man whom I only liked with friendly liking, and toward whom 
I cherished no such tender sentiment as Burke Halsted, with all his severity 
and solemnity, had awakened ; but he was a man, nevertheless, to whom I made 
no moral salaam, and one whom I could meet with a tranquil conviction that he 
was not gigantically my better. He praised me with unmerited praise, perhaps ; 
but after all it was only a little rosy crown of compliment that he offered, and 
not Burke’s classic laurels which it seemed such gross hypocrisy for me to re- 
ceive. 

He came at about ten o’clock and stayed until after twelve. He was very 
pleasant, in his odd style of being pleasant. My engagement was not once 
spoken of, and the morning slipped away in what we usually generalize as minor 
topics and the assassination of a very pretty song for two voices, which he had 
brought over for us to try. 

Just after he had gone ma entered the hall where I was standing. “I 
thought you told Mr. Carroll the day before yesterday,” she said quite quietly. 

“Told him what?” 

“ Of your engagement, dear.” 

“1 did.” 

“ And he has come again after hearing of it?” 
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“Certainly. Is there any harm in my receiving a friend like David Carroll ? 
Don’t be stupidly prudish, ma.” 

I spoke a little irritably, and poor ma held her tongue with sweet humility. 

That evening, as I was seated at the piano threading my way through the dif- 
ficult accompaniment of the song David Carroll had brought, Burke’s voice 
startled me. “ Rather well done,” he said, speaking close at my elbow, “but it 
needs more practice, Ursula. Something new?” 

“Yes,” I answered, while he stooped and kissed my forehead. “It was only 
received this morning.” 

“This morning? From whom?” 

“ David Carroll.” 

I spoke promptly. He frowned the least in the world, but I saw the change 
on his face as clearly as though it had been a very thunder cloud of scowls. Af- 
ter that there was perhaps a moment of silence between us. I ran my fingers 
carelessly over the keys until he spoke. 

“ Does David Carroll come to see you now?” 

I began my chromatic scale with a foot on the soft pedal. “He drops in oc- 
casionally,” 

“Ursula.” 

I stopped playing. “ Well, Burke.” 

“It does not please me to learn that David Carroll comes here. Does he 
know of your engagement to me?” 

“Yes.” My heart was beating very fast. I just murmured my monosyllable 
and no more. 

“ How, then, can you sanction visits from him?” 

I wheeled round on my piano-stool and faced Burke at this. “ Burke,” 1 
said, meeting his grave looks fearlessly, “ you are not jealous, I trust?” 

“T can object to your strange behavior for other reasons than that of 
jealousy.” 

“My strange behavior! Is it strange that I should enjoy the visits of a 
friend ?” 

“You have promised to be my wife, Ursula,” was the almost stern answer. 
“Your womanly instincts must tell you what line of conduct ought to be pur- 
sued, It amazes me that you should so have mistaken my wishes and so mis- 
understood your own position.” 

“T am very sorry, Burke, that your wishes take this severe form. As for 
understanding my position, perhaps I am not quite capable of understanding 
it—that is, as you would have me.” 

“ As I would have you?” he repeated. 

“Yes. You make very few allowances for the difference between our minds 
and characters. You talked to me last night as if I combined your learning with 
your experience, and could follow wherever you led. You have made a great 
mistake in me.” My voice grew higher and quivered a little just here. “It is 
better that you should know at once how great that mistake has really been. 1 
am not the thoughtful, deep creature you consider me. I am nothing but a very 
ordinary person indeed.” 

When I had finished speaking, he came quite near me and took one of my 
hands, holding it between both of his own for several moments. His eyes were 
scanning my face, I well knew; but I was obstinately avoiding their look. 

“ Ursula,” he presently said, “ perhaps you are right. Perhaps I do expect 
too much of you. I shall try and correct this fault, and thank you for having re- 
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minded me of it.” Then he dropped my hand and, walked toward the table and 
took up a book. I seated myself and began playing again. If he had only 
clasped me in his arms and kissed me! That formal holding of my hand ex- 
pressed so little! Of course his “giving in” had been very nice, and was a 
piece of supreme condescension that I could not fail to value. He still meant, 
however, that I was not to let David Carroll come and see me. But I wasn’t 
going to obey his wishes on this point; David should come, just as formerly. 
Perhaps if he Aad clasped me in his arms and kissed me, I should have sent 
down an “engaged ” to David Carroll, the next time that gentleman called. 

I began to play quite stormily after that, and tried to make my music say 
that lovers ought to behave like lovers, and that there was no earthly use in be- 
ing engaged without kisses and embraces to the heart’s desire of either. I must 
have succeeded very poorly indeed ; for at the conclusion of my performance 
Burke asked me if I was quite willing not to play any more that evening, as his 
head ached rather sufferingly—from over-fatigue, he supposed. Because of this 
same headache, no doubt he left at about nine o’clock. 

For fully a week after the discussion relative to David Carroll’s visits, I was 
in ignorance as to whether Burke knew that I was still entertaining the guest to 
whose presence he had objected, when ma finally informed me one morning 
that Mrs Halsted considered her son shamefully treated, and myself an out- 
and-out coquette. Ma had been to call upon Mrs. Halsted, and had no doubt 
found her visit a very disagreeable one, judging from the two deep-red spots on 
either of her cheeks. 

** You look as if there had been a fight,” I said. 

“There was something very much like it, Ursula,” ma answered. “ Of 
course I was not going to have insulting things said about you before my face.” 
Ma began agitatedly to unpin her lace shaw! at this point. “ Even though I 
considered you in the wrong, I stood up for you.” 

“ Bravo,” I cried, satirically. ‘ How did Mrs. Halsted find out that David 
Carroll came here?” 

“I didn’t ask her, Ursula. She knows it, and Burke knows it. She says, 
though, that Burke is tov proud to speak his own mind on the subject. I sup- 
pose that accounts for his not yet having quarrelled with you.” 

“I think it very likely,” was my sullen answer. “Some disinterested critics 
might venture to suggest, however, that shame has far more to do with Burke 
Halsted’s silence than pride; that he is ashamed, in other words, to accuse me 
of having flirted with David Carroll, there being no sensible reason for such 
jealousy and suspicion as would dictate the charge.” 

“You are acting wrongly,” Ma said, watching me with very much the 
same quiet melancholy in her eyes which 1 remember to have seen there when, 
in childish years, I had brought to her side some marvellously dirty face or frock 
for critical inspection. ‘ Whether you are flirting with David Carroll or not, he 
has no right to come here any more. Be careful, or you will drive Burke too 
far. His mother inferred as much to-day.” 

I answered with scornful tones: “If Burke chooses he can break our en- 
gagement to-morrow. /7e¢ has no right to distrust me, and he makes himself 
ridiculous by doing so. I mean to give Mrs. Halsted cause for wagging that 
mischievous little tongue of hers, before very long.” 

Ma looked quite appalled by my threat. “For Heaven’s sake, Ursula, what 
are you going to do?” 

But I didn’t condescend to tell. In the evening Burke came, as usual. J 
should not have guessed, from his manner toward me, that I was greatly in dis- 
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grace for misconduct with David Carroll. My lover stayed until quite late, and 
spoke on certain subjects that interested us both, with a tenderness and softness 
1 shall always remember. There certainly had been manifest throughout the 
past week, | afterwards told myself, a difference in his mode of treatment that 
was quite unmistakable. Burke had certainly put forth no effort to descend from 
his pedestal and make love after the fashion of humanity at large. He had yet 
shown by no means what J desired in the way of demonstrative fondness, but 
he promised improvement of a most encouraging sort. 

Mrs. Halsted was a contemptible trouble-brewer, I decided, and her story 
about Burke’s disapproval of David Carroll's visits was an altogether false story. 
Burke had grown careless of so slight a trifle, and had learned to trust me 
thoroughly. His love had been strong enough to sweep aside all trivial impedi- 
ments and to flow smoothly along as it was now flowing. There would be abso-« 
lute satisfaction in carrying out my vague threat of the morning. I should like 
to give Mrs. Halsted a little solid proof that her son’s affection for me amounted 
to something warmer and more trustful than she seemed inclined to believe. I 
had never exactly liked the woman, and her late attack upon poor ma had irri- 
tated me rather strongly against her. So I went to bed that night with a firm 
resolution. 

David Carroll called the next day, as I had more than half expected that he 
would do. It was the mildest of September mornings. We had not been seated 
together ten minutes when I proposed a walk. 

He acquiesced very willingly. I chose the direction of the Halsted home- 
stead—a low, broad-eaved house, whose front stood not many yards from the 
main road, I thought it very probable that some member of the Halsted house- 
hold—even if it were only a servant—would see us as we passed.~ It was just 
possible, indeed, that Mrs. Halsted herself might be seated on the piazza at the 
time of our passing. 

Mrs. Halsted was not there, however. But I shall never forget the utter be- 
wilderment that came upon me as I looked across the garden gate, over David 
Carroll’s shoulder, and saw Burke. 

1 stopped instantly, with my face on fire. The meeting affected Burke ina 
different manner ; even at that distance I could see that he had grown very pale 
after rising quickly from his chair. 

“You at home!” I called in an amazed voice. “I hadn’t the least idea of 
seeing you.” 

Of course it was about the worst thing that could be said, under the circum- 
stances; and 1 stood at David Carroll’s side, miserably realizing this fact, a 
second later. 

But Burke answered with perfect self-possession; “I was not very well this 
morning, and so remained away from business. Will not you and Mr. Carroll 
come in?” 

“ Thanks—no,” I stammered, praying a silent prayer that the roadside would 
open and swallow me. “ We were only taking a little stroll. I think we've 
walked far enough; don't you?” appealing to my companion. “ Suppose we go 
back again.” My last words were murmured ina nearly inaudible tone, ard | 
hurried on for many steps, after speaking them, with groundward eyes and com- 
pressed lips. Perhaps David Carroll pitied my embarrassment with such genu- 
ine pity that he at length said: 

“Don't look so awfully frightened, Miss Ursie. There hasn't been an earth- 
quake.” 

I did not speak till just as we were entering our garden. “ Mr, Carroll,” I 
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then found voice to say, resting a hand on the gate-latch and turning my face 
full toward his, while he stood on the outside path, “I am going to ask you not 
to come in. I hope you will understand and not feel offended.” 

“T shall not feel offended,” he said, placidly. ‘Am I not to come any more, 
by the way?” 

The nice brown eyes had a gleam of persuasion in their depths, but I thought 
of Burke Halsted’s pale face there on the piazza, actually shuddered as I thought 
also of my reckless, inexcusable behavior, and answered with calm promptness : 

“No, please.” 

“ As you wish,” was the ready reply. Then he took my hand for a moment, 
drew back a step or two with lifted hat, and finally left me. 

“ Ma,” I called, on entering the house—“ Ma, where are you?” 

A distant voice informed me that ma was up stairs in herown room, Thither 
I sought her. 

“I wish I was five years younger,” were my first words, as I sank intoa 
chair at ma’s side. 

“Why, Ursie?” 

“So that you might box my ears.” 

Ma sighed vastly. I knew that an invisible raven was flapping its wings 
over her head and prophesying disastrous news. During the performance of 
her huge sigh, I saw that ma was nerving herself for an account of some thrill- 
ingly dark deed on my part. “What have you been doing, Ursie?” she pres- 
ently asked, with “if any calm, a calm despair.” 

“ David Carroll and I have been taking a walk together, ma. We passed 
the Halsted’s house, and guess who was seated on the piazza, not having felt 
well enough.to go to the city.” 

“1 need not guess, You have told me, Ursula.” 

“Isn't it awful ?” 

“Very. He saw you, of course; did he speak?” 

I replied by telling ma precisely what had happened. “He will break the 
engagement,” she said, sadly, when I had finished, 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“ There isn’t a doubt of the fact, Ursula.” Ma was looking out of the win- 
dow with a set, griefful face. “ He would be more than human to bear with such 
barbarous treatment; I can use no other word in speaking of your conduct.” 

“ But I only did it, ma, to vex his mother,” 

For the first time in all my acquaintance with her—and I make the state- 
ment after grave deliberation—I saw ma ina passion. To be sure, it was a very 
mild passion ; but her gentle eyes glittered, and her soft lips grew firm about the 
edges, and her calm brow became creased with a deep frown. I had metaphori- 
cally applied my last straw to her poor, patient back, and it was metaphorically 
breaking. 

“ To vex his mother!” she repeated, in tones that made me shiver from their 
weird unnaturalness, just as it would have mace me shiver to hear a dove croak 
or a lamb bellow. “ Do not attempt to deceive yourself, or me either, Ursula, 
by any such shameful sophistry. If only Mrs. Halsted, and not Burke, had 
seen you pass this morning, your crowning act of reckless indelicacy would have 
been accomplished all the same. You have tried, almost from the first hour of 
your engagement with Burke Halsted, to show him that you cared nothing for 
his love; that he had exchanged vows with one who looked lightly and heed- 
lessly upon her share of them; that——” 
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But I made a sort of physical interruption to ma’s little tirade at this point, 
by throwing my arms quite hysterically round her neck, and begging her.not to 
call me any more of a wretch than 1 really was. ‘And yet, perhaps you are 
all right,” I sobbed, hiding my head on the dear, faithful breast that 1 somehow 
knew by instinct was even then silently forgiving me. “1 haven't cared a bit 
for that noble man’s noble love. I have been like a child who plays marbles 
with a precious diamond, treating it as the merest pebble. At first { was angry 
because of the suspicion that he’d be jealous of David Carroll, and then angry 
because of the idea that he wasn’t jealous enough. I wish I was dead. You 
don’t think, by the way, that there’s the remotest chance of his not breaking the 
engagement?” Still clasping ma’s neck, | had revealed to her my very agi- 
tated face, both of its eyes looking, 1 am sure, like two great interrogation 
points, with two great tears for their dots. 

Ma spoke in quiet, sympathetic tones, now, I had completely conquered 
her wrath, 

“ To-night will decide, Ursula, 1] suppose. If he comes to-night, there may 
yet be achance. If not, you have still the hope of touching his compassion by 
letter,” 

The rest of the day passed miserably enough. It was occupied, as near as 
I can recollect, in alternately blaming myself for having been an out-and-out 
vixen, and alternately casting silent anathemas at David Carroll, whom J] chose 
to consider my accomplice inevil. Immediately after tea ] went out on the piazza, 
and found that the sky had clouded over with huge black clouds, and that cold 
winds were springing up, and that rain looked inevitable. I went back to the 
house and entered the sitting-room, Taking a magazine, I seated myself and 
read through quite a long story, and reached the last word with only a vague 
idea of what it had all been about. After that, I walked the floora little. It 
was nearly half-past eight, and there was just the least chance of his coming 
now. Perhaps he would never come again. No, not even if I wrote that peni- 
tent letter to-morrow morning, and acknowledged my own wrong-doing in the 
most abject manner possible. He was going to move off, and be the far-away 
mountain once more, for me to worship at a distance all the rest of my life. The 
best place for such worship would be in the solitude of a convent, I told 
myself, provided ma, who was a rigid Presbyterian, would hear of my turning 
nun. 

How my heart leapt when the bell of the hall-door, which had been closed on 
account of the sudden change in the weather, terminated these monastic reflec- 
tions by aclear peal! I flew to my seat, and took up my magazine again. I 
had just made the discovery that it was upside-down when Burke entered the 
room, 

* Good evening,” I said, rising. 

“ Good evening, Ursula.” 

* Does it rain?” 

“No.” 

He was standing close beside the table, looking fixedly at the bronze person 
in armor who has been kind enough to support our sitting-room lamp against one 
shoulder for several years past. He was drawing off his gloves in a prolonged, 
meditative way. 

1 occupied myself, with immense energy, in trying to tear a button from the 
front of my dress. “ You were not feeling very well this morning, Burke. Are 
you better?” 

“Yes, thanks. It was only a little laziness, I suppose, that kept me home.” 
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“TI thought you were never lazy.” My eyes met his face now, though he did 
not return the look. ‘The crisis might as well be brought about at once; there 
was no use of enduring this suspense any longer, “1 imagined that you never 
stayed away from business,” 1 went on. “It was a great surprise for me to 
see you this morning, just—just as, I have no doubt, it was a great surprise for 
you to see me.” 

He faced me then, and I knew for the first time how sad his eyes were. “It 
45 not pleasant for me to speak of what happened this morning, Ursula,” he 
said. “And yet it seems, somehow, the last topic that is left for us. Don’t you 
thirk so?” 

1 marvel, now, at the boldness with which I came nearer and caught his arm 
and looked up, all my soul in my eyes, toward his solemn face. “ You mean the 
very worst, Burke, 1 am sure,” was my faint murmur, “ and all that I can do is 
to acknowledge my fault when it is too late. I don’t know what imp of perverse- 
ness taught me to treat you su shamefully. Last week you were very kind and 
tolerant with me, not seeming to notice my silly imprudences, and, indeed, grow- 
ing more tender and less like the awfully superior being you are. But I some- 
how didn’t heed your manly appeal; I somehow behaved myself all the worse 
for it. And now you've come to make an end of everything between us, I sup- 
pose.” 

The last words choked me, but I was still looking up into his face, when be 
caught my hand, “ i/’as it all mere folly and imprudence, Ursula? Answer 
me ‘yes’ on your honor, and 1 will forgive you willingly.” 

“ Yes, on my honor,” | sobbed ; but the words were stumbled through with 
my arms as much about his neck as his six feet of height would permit. After that 
he clasped me to him very closely ; and presently I felt his lips touch my fore- 
head. At this I found voice through the tears that were almost stifling me. 

“Oh, Burke, if you would only be a real hugging-and-kissing kind of a lover, 
not formal, and distant, and grand! If you would only love me as | want to be 
loved, and not constantly remind me that you're older, wiser, better than I am!” 

His first answer was a tightening of the arm-clasp that held me, as I lifted my 
lips to meet his, Soon afterward: “I will try very hard, Ursie, darling,” he 
whispered, “to be all that you desire. If my love cannot always reveal itself 
on the surface, it has depths which I hope to show you some day.” 

Ma was in her room when I entered it, at about eleven o’clock that night. 
The old dear wore such a blissful look that I came to an abrupt standstill in 
front of her chair and growled severely ; “You've been eavesdropping. Don’t 
attempt to deny it.” 

“] only listened for a moment,” she appealed. “Just long enough to learn 
that Burke Halsted is——” 

“The Man Who Didn’t, ma,” I interrupted. “ Ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred would have broken their engagements under like circumstances. Burke 
deserves canonization as the Man Who Didn't.” 

“Canonize him all your life, Ursie,” was ma’s answer. “ Believe him the 
generous, noble man he is till death divides you. Such a belief cannot be far 
from right, I fancy.” , 

“T'll try, ma, What an admiration you've always had for Burke, by the 
way. I suppose it’s only your thirty years or so of seniority that ever prevented 
you from falling in love with him yourself.” 

Ma looked shocked as I kissed her. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
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FACTS IN RELATION TO THE REINFORCEMENT OF FORT PICKENS, IN THE 
SPRING OF 1861. 


LORIDA, in many particulars a favored State, became from the time of its 
1%) admission into the Union almost a dependency of South Carolina, and 
fo.lowed and seconded that nullifying and seceding commonwealth in all its way- 
ward movements. From its locality as a key to the Gulf of Mexico, the mari- 
time outlet of the great central valley of the Union, and as regards the interests 
of commerce and navigation generally, the southern peninsula was of value and 
importance to the country. The limited population of the territory, which at 
the time of its admission was hardly equal to what was requisite for a single 
representative district, gave it little claim to recognition as a State. The terri- 
tory was originally purchased from Spain, during the Monroe administration, at 
a cost of several millions ; but many times the amount of the first purchase 
had been expended from the Federal treasury in subduing and expelling the 
wild and refractory population, consisting of Indians, negroes, mixed breeds, 
piratical adventurers, and outlaws, who had made the swamps and everglades a 
place of refuge so long as it was a province of Spain. In 1845 the few and not 
yet homogeneous inhabitants, were organized and admitted into the Federal 
Union asa State. The act was premature and unwise, but it was done in order 
to preserve what the politicians of that day termed “the equilibrium of the 
States.” This theory of the “ equilibrium ” was one of the many strange com- 
promises or expedients which were resorted to by certain conspicuous party lead- 
ers, who made it a study to evade or postpone immediate action on difficult and 
exciting questions as they arose, instead of boldly meeting and honestly disposing 
of them. By this particular compromise, or theory of “ equilibrium,” no free State, 
whatever might be the number of its inhabitants, its claims, or its self-sustain- 
ing ability as a distinct community, could be recognized and admitted as a State 
into the Federal Union, uniess there was corresponding slave territory also ad- 
mitted, no matter how few its inhabitants, or small their ability to support a gov- 
ernment, nor how meagre their claim to State recognition. Florida, petted and 
nursed for nearly thirty years after its acquisition, a constant draft and drag on 
the Federal treasury, with an insufficient population, and with no claims what- 
ever to be a State, was admitted into the Federal Union in 1845, as an offset to 
lowa, in order to preserve the equilibrium compromise ; a compromise which 
served to beget and foster that sectional hostility which eventuated in civil war 
that had for its object, and which threatened the destruction of the Union. 

The delegate from Florida when a territory, and at the time of its admission 
as a State, was David L. Yulee. He was elected its first Senator, and held that 
position until the passage of the ordinance of secession, which assumed to sever 
the connection of that purchased territory and feeble community with the Federal 
Government, when he resigned his seat and withdrew from Congress. Yulee 
was of Hebrew origin, His father, if I mistake not, was a Barbary Jew. He 
first took his seat in Congress under the name of David Levy, to which he sub- 
sequently appended the name of Yulee. He was not destitute of ability, but, like 
too many of our legislators, his views were narrow and mercenary, and his talents 
aud efforts were to a great extent employed in obtaining local favors from the 
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Government for his State and himself, rather than in national legislation, and 
measures of broad and expansive statesmanship. Favored by circumstances, he 
had great influence over the sparse and heterogeneous population, composed in a 
great measure of adventurers, and was active and potent in the secession move- 
ment. Yulee is brother-in-law of the Hon. Joseph Holt, the present Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Army, and Secretary of War when Florida seceded ; 
each had married a daughter of Charles A. Wicklitfe of Kentucky, who was 
Postmaster-Geueral under John Tyler. 

The ordinance of secession, which declared this feeble and scattered com- 
munity “a sovereign and independent nation,” was passed by a State Conven- 
tion which had been assembled on the roth of January, 1861, and the Navy-yard 
at Pensacola was seized by the rebels on the 12th, two days after. Lieutenant 
Adam J. Slemmer, who was at the time in command at Fort McRae, hastily 
evacuated it when he became aware of the treason and treachery on foot, and 
with about eighty men took possession of Pickens, a more important and for- 
midable fortress, on Santa Rosa Island. This post, with Fort Jefferson at the 
Dry Tortugas, and Fort Taylor at Key West—the two last lying off the Florida 
coast—remained in possession of the Government when the change of admin- 
istration took place on the 4th of March. It was asserted on the roth of Jan- 
uary, by the Convention which adopted the ordinance of secession, that “ the 
State of Florida is hereby declared a sovereign and independent nation.” But, 
by an understanding which the Federal Government soon after entered into 
with certain rebel leaders, the “sovereign and independent nation ” of Florida 
consented to abstain from extending its authority over the forts of the United 
States by any belligerent act, provided the Federal Government would in the 
mean time remain inactive. Under this understanding or truce with those who 
were plotting the disruption of the Union, the dignity, power, and rightful au- 
thority of the Federal Government during the winter of 1861 seemed to the 
conspirators and to the world—like the expiring Administration—near their ter- 
mination, 

In the exercise of its power as a “sovereign and independent nation,” 
Florida had taken possession of the Navy-yard and forts at Pensacola, with the 
exception of Pickens, which the “ nation” and its abettors forbore to attack for 
the time being under the truce referred to; and from the same cause, or from 
lack of ability and means, the winter passed away without that “ nation’s” occu- 
pying Forts Taylor and Jefferson, on the Tortugas and at Key West. 

Several statements, official, semi-official, and otherwise, have been made in 
relation to the relief of these forts, and especially in regard to the first reinforce- 
ment of Fort Pickens, in the spring of 1861. None of the published accounts 
present a full and correct narrative of all the facts and circumstances connected 
with the relief and reinforcement, on two several occasions, of that fortress, 
The differing statements may be accounted for, in part at least, by the fact 
that there were several movements at different dates, and by different parties, to 
effect that object, and to provide for the security of Pickens and points off the 
Florida coast. 

The Buchanan Administration, after the surrender of the Navy-yard at Pen- 
sacola, had as early as January sent out an artillery force under Captain Vogdes, 
on board the steamer Brooklyn, to reinforce the garrison in Fort Pickens; but 
before the troops were landed the truce was entered into that the Government 
would pursue a policy of inaction, provided the rebels would make no assault, 
This truce or armistice, though not reduced to writing, seems to have been faith- 
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fully observed by those who were administering the Government, and, as regar«s 
Pickens, by those who were plotting its overthrow, At Pensacola, as at Charles- 
ton, the Government under Mr. Buchanan remained passive, while the conspira- 
tors were active and unrestrained. ‘This non-coercive policy of the Government 
appears to have been adopted after the troops to reinforce Pickens had em- 
barked at Fortress Monroe upon the Brooklyn, but before that vessel reached 
Pensacola, Consequently, Captain Vogdes's command was not permitted to 
land, but was detained on board until after the expiration of Mr, Buchanan's 
term of service, This suspension of action by the Government, and abstinence 
from the exercise of rightful power—a compromise with those who were openly 
resisting and defying Federal authority—-this arrangement by which the Gov- 
ernment agreed not to reinforce its own garrisons in its own forts, as at Sumter 
and Pickens—this consenting that the troops should be restrained from land- 
ing, and detained for weeks on shipboard within sight of their destination—had 
a most unhappy and depressing influence on the friends of the Union, and tended 
to inspire and encourage those who were opposed to it. 

When the change of administration took place on the 4th of March, and Mr, 
Lincoln entered upon his duties as Chief Magistrate, he found the Government 
without extra means or preparation to maintain its power or enforce its au- 
thority. The retiring Administration had done nothing to suppress the insur- 
rection, while the rebels, under the quasi-armistice, had been active and untir- 
ing in promoting it. A change of policy, as well as a change of administration, 
took place on the inauguration of President Lincoln; but some little time and 
preparation were necessary to get the Government on a permanent footing and 
in working order. As rapidly as possible, the new Administration took up the 
various subjects, civil, military, and political, demanding attention, The condi- 
tion of affairs through the whole South was deplorable. Among the matters 
of immediate interest were those which related to the few military posts at the 
South that were still retained by the Government with small and wholly insuffi- 
cient garrisons, and the Secretary of the Treasury was extremely solicitous in 
regard to the lights and light-houses on the Southern coast. He early brought 
the subject to the notice of the President and Cabinet, anda correspondence be- 
tween two officers attached to the Light-house Board, which had been submitted 
to him, hastened action, It seems that while the higher functionaries who ad- 
ministered the Government had through the winter been tampering with those 
who were in insurrection, and entering into a truce or understanding with them 
to tide over the few remaining weeks of their official life, there had heen vigi- 
lance and activity among officers then in subordinate positions, Commander 
(now Rear-Admiral) Jenkins and Captain (subsequently Major-General) Wm, F, 
Smith, familiarly known as Baldy Smith, were in the winter of 1861 attached 
to the Light-house Board, the former as Naval Secretary, the latter as Engineer 
Secretary. These two officers, thus associated, freely interchanged views, Both 
were impressed with the danger that threatened Fort Jefferson and Fort Taylor, 
which would, if no steps were taken to prevent it, be likely to pass into the pos- 
session of the rebels, to the great annoyance of our commerce and injury to the 
country. Privateers would make the Tortugas and Key West places of refuge 
in case of war; and by the destruction of the light-houses in that dangerous 
vicinity navigation would be rendered insecure. They communicated their ap- 
prehensions to General Dix, at that time Secretary of the Treasury, and their 
purpose to ascertain the condition of things in that quarter, Their suggestions, 
without entering into details, were approved. Captain Smith therefore took the 
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steamer for Havana, and visited Tortugas and Key West under the pretext of 
inspecting the lights. Soon after the change of administration Commander Jen- 
kins received a letter from Captain Smith, who had been to Dry Tortugas and 
Fort Taylor, saw the danger to which they were exposed, and satisfied himse'f 
what was best to be done for their safety. The contents of the letter were com- 
municated to Mr, Chase, who had relieved General Dix as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and to whom it was their duty to report. Secretary Chase was alive 
to the importance of the subject, and forthwith made known to the President 
and Cabinet the information he had received. Commander Jenkins was imme- 
diately put in communication with General Scott and myself in relation to these 
matters, Prompt action was required to save the stations off the coast. But 
more interesting and important perhaps than either was the condition of things 
at Pensacola and Fort Pickens. General Scott was much exercised on these 
matters, and became particularly solicitous that Vogdes’s command should be 
disembarked and Fort Pickens relieved. At alate hour on the 11th of March, 
the day, I think, on which Secretary Chase gave the information received from 
Commander Jenkins, General Scott made application to me for a naval vessel to 
convey a bearer of despatches from the War Department to Fort Pickens. There 
were at that time but two or three vessels in the Atlantic ports that were availa- 
ble. Which of them was best adapted to the service was a question, and who 
of the officers was most reliable for this duty was to be carefully considered, 
Secrecy was indispensable ; but the Navy Department, as well as all the other 
departments of the Government, was in ademoralized condition, Of those best 
informed and most capable of giving an opinion, it was difficult for me, not then 
a week in office, to decide in every instance who were to be trusted. Comman- 
der Ward, an old acquaintance from boyhood, | knew was faithful. He was sta- 
tioned on the receiving ship at Brooklyn, but had been summoned to Washing- 
ton in relation to an expedition to reinforce Fort Sumter. This project he had 
relinquished, and was on the point of returning to New York when General 
Scott preferred his request. On receiving it, | sent a messenger, who overtook 
Commander Ward at the railroad depot, and requested him to meet me that 
evening at the Department. Secretary Chase notified Commander Jenkins to 
join Commander Ward and myself at my office at nine o'clock that evening. 
Both officers were prompt in their attendance. No persons except my door- 
keeper and the watchmen were in the building when we came together. The 
subject-matter was discussed in confidence; and it was concluded that the Cru- 
sader, Commander T. A. M. Craven, and the Mohawk, Commander J. H. Strong, 
were both available, and each of their commanders faithful and to be trusted, 
The Crusader, Captain Craven, was selected, Three years later this gallant 
officer commanded the iron-clad Tecumseh, and went down and was lost with his 
vessel, which was destroyed by a torpedo opposite Fort Morgan, when Farragut 
entered the Bay of Mobile, in 1864. The following order was prepared that 
evening and intrusted to Commander Ward to deliver personally to Captain 
Craven; 


(Confidential.] 
Navy Department, March 11, 1861, 
Commander T. A, M. Craven, commanding U. 8. S, Crusader. 

Sin: A bearer of despatches from the Government will present himself to you for passage to the United 
States steamer Brooklyn, supposed to be off Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, You wil! proc»ed to that locali- 
ty with all practicable despatch, place the bearer of despatches on board the Brooklyn, and then make the 
best of your way to Key West, where you will communicate with Judge Marvin of the United States Court, 
and afford every protection in your power to the United States authorities, and to the naval stores, light 
house, and other United States property there, 
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The Department desires that you will not absent yourself from Key Wes) or its immediate vicinity, un- 
less ordered to do so from here, or in your judgment it becomes necessary to do so to protect the reef lights. 
Commander Pickering, U. S. Navy, the Light-house Inspector on the Florida coast, should be conferred 
with with reference to the safety of the lights on the Florida reefs; and any assistance that you may be able 
and deem necessary to afford him, without jeoparding interests at Key West, should be given to him, 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Giveon Weuzgs, Secretary of the Navy. 


On the following day General Scott informed me that he might be unable to 
spare an officer to go to Pensacola with his orders; and if the naval officer was 
faithful, he could as well as a special messenger deliver the despatches to Cap- 
tain Vogdes on the Brooklyn, With an assurance that Commander Craven was 
reliable, the subject was left at his option. At the same time when stating his 
embarrassment, General Scott made a requisition for another vessel to convoy a 
transport or transports to Texas, to bring North the troops abandoned by 
‘Twiggs when he deserted. The importance of a sufficient force at Key West to 
retain that important post, suggested the expediency of leaving a portion of the 
Texas troops at that station. I requested Commander Jenkins to call on Gen- 
eral Scott with this suggestion, which he did. It met the approval of the Lieu- 
tenant General, and he agreed to and did order Major French, and four compa- 
nies returning from Texas, te stop at Key West. In order to comply with the 
army requisitions for two naval vessels, one to proceed to Pensacola and one to 
convoy the army transport, it became necessary to send both the Crusader and 
the Mohawk to the Gulf. I therefore, on the 12th of March, addressed the fol- 
lowing confidential despatch to Commander Foote, executive officer of the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard—Commodore Breese, the commandant, was absent on other 
duty: 


[JAN, 
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(Confidential. ] 
Navy DeparTMent, March 12, 1861. 


Commander A. H. Foote, commandant Navy-yard, New York. 

Sir: I sent an order yesterday by Commander James H. Ward, U. S. N, to Lieutenant-Commanding 
Craven, to proceed on certain service therein named. It is now necessary to send either the Crusader or Mo- 
hawk to convoy the steamer Empire City, employed on army duty. 

You will please despatch, immediately on the receipt of this order, either the Crusader or Mohawk to the 
Quarantine, and direct the commanding officer to accompany the Empire City on her voyage, and continue 
with heras long as protection may be deemed necessary by the army or other officer in charge, for the protec- 
tion of the persons and public property embarked. 

In cas vou find it necessary to send the Crusader to convoy the Empire City, you will direct Lieutenant- 
Commanding Craven to return the order to him dated yesterday by this Department to you, and you will hand 
it to Lieutenant-Commanding Strong of the Mohawk, with instructions to proceed and execute those orders 
in the same manner as though the order had been originally addressed to him. 

The War Department may not send a special messenger, as was indicated in the order to the commander 
of the Crusader, but in that event a letter will be sent to be delivered to the commander of the U. S. steames 
Brooklyn, 

Colonel Tompkins, U. S. A.. New York, should be conferred with before despatching these vessels. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
saiiteaitn : Gipron WE LLEs, Secretary of the Navy. 


There was delay in the departure of one or both of these vessels, in conse- 
quence of difficulties in the Adjutant-General’s office in detailing the companies 
which were to stop at Key West. The voyage of the Crusader was also some- 
what protracted, and after a fortnight and more had elapsed the failure to receive 
tidings from Pensacola began to give us great solicitude. Several days of pain- 
ful uncertainty were passed when, on the afternoon of the 6th of April, an officer, 
travel-stained and much exhausted, entered my room at the Department, and 
announced himself as Lieutenant Gwathmey, with despatches from Captain 
Adams, in command of the squadron off Pensacola. Unstrapping a belt from 
beneath his garments, he handed me a package which contained the following 


‘etter: 
U. S. Frigate Sasing, orF Pensacora, April 1, 1861. 


Sir; Ihave the honor to enclose a copy of a letter addressed to me by Captain V gdes, U. S. A., who 
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is here in command of some troops sent out in January last to reinforce the garrison of Fort Pickens, I hzve 
declined to land the men as Captain Vogdes requests, as it would be in direct violation of the orders of the 
Navy Department under which I am acting. The instructions from General Scott to Captain Vogdes are of 
old date (March 12), and may have been given without a full knowledge of the condition of affairs here; they 
would be no justification. Such a step is too important to be taken without the clearest orders from proper 
authority. It wouid certainly be viewed as a hostile act, and would be resisted to the utmost. No one ac- 
quainted with the feelings of the military assembled under General Bragg can doubt that it would be consid- 
ered not only a declaration, but an act of war. It would be a serious thing to bring on by any precipitation a 
collision which may be entirely against the wishes of the Administration. At present both sides are faithfully 
observing the agreement entered into by the U. S. Government with Mr Mallory and Colonel Chase. This 
agreement binds us not to reinforce Fort Pickens unless it s‘\all be attacked or threatened. It binds them 
ot to attack it unless we should attempt to reinforce it. I saw General Bragg on the 30th u't., who reassured 
me the conditions on their part should not be violated. While I cannot take on myseli, under such insuffi- 
cient authority as General Scott's order, the fearful responsibility of an act which seems to render civil war in- 
evitable, I am ready at all times to carry out whatever orders I may receive from the Honorable the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy. 

In conclusion, I beg you will please to send me instructions as soon as possible, that I may be relieved 
from a painful embarrassment. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
H. A. Apams, Captain, senior officer present. 

To the Hon. Gipzon Wet zs, Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 





U. S. Fricate Saping, orF Pensaco.a, Fia., April 1, 1861. 
To Captain H. A. ADAMs, commanding naval forces off Pensacola. 

Sir: Herewith I send you a copy of an order received by me last night. You will see by it that I am di- 
rected to land my command at the earliest opportunity. I have therefore to request that you will place at my 
disposal such boats and other means as will enable me to carry into effect the enclosed order. 

Yours, etc., 
I. Vocpes, Captain First Artillery, commanding. 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMy, WASHINGTON, March 12, 1861. 

Sir: At the first favorable moment you will land with your company, reinforce Fort Pickens, and hold 
the same until further notice. , 

Report frequently, if opportunities present themselves, on the condition of the fort and the circumstances 
around you. 

I write by command of Lieutenant-Generai Scott. 

1 am, sit, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. D. Townsenp, Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Captain I. Vocpks, U. S. A., on board the U. S. sloop-of-war Brooklyn, off Fort Pickens, Pensacola harbor, 
Florida. 

This information and the course of Captain Adams caused great disappoint- 
ment. Parts of it were incomprehensible. The “orders of the Navy Depart- 
ment” alluded to, and the alleged agreement “entered into by the United States 
Government with Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase,” were matters of which the 
President and myself were not advised. We were aware, as was the whole 
country, that the Administration of Mr. Buchanan had acted on the do-nothing 
policy, and it was generally supposed the rebels permitted his Administration to 
expire without being molested, on condition the Government would remain inac- 
tive. We knew, however, of no written orders or truce of the character men- 
tioned. In declining to recognize the orders of General Scott, and refusing to 
land the troops by reason of the truce referred to, Captain Adams was not alto- 
gether satisfied with his own decision, and hence had despatched Lieutenant 
Gwathmey express to me for specific orders. 

Some suspicions were entertained of the fidelity of Captain Adams, whose 
sympathies were reported to be with the secessionists. His estate was in the 
South, and, like some other officers, it was his misfortune to behold his family 
taking opposite sides in the rising conflict. A portion of them were avowed se- 
cessionists. One of his sons became an officer in the rebel service; one fol- 

. . ‘ *,? . . 
lowed the fortunes of his father and his flag. My position in regard to him was 
for a time one of painful responsibility. To wound the sensibilities of an houor- 
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able, sensitive, and patriotic officer, by depriving him of his command on mere 
suspicion, would be keenly felt by him as cruel and unjust, and cause dissatis- 
faction on the part of good men who knew and had confidence in him ; yet to re- 
tain him, when his fidelity was* doubted, in a high and trusty post in such a 
crisis, might, if circumstances were adverse, subject the Government, and espe- 
cially myself, to censure. Embarrassments such as these, when the country was 
in a shattered condition, and the political organizations of the nation were crum- 
bling to pieces, were abundant and hard to be met. Justice to Captain Adams, 
a correct officer, who had great professional pride and patriotic instincts, what- 
ever were his political or party sympathies, and however he may have hesitated 
in this instance, requires it to be stated that he faithfully performed his duty. 
He strictly obeyed the orders sent him, and by his activity and efforts contrib- 
uted to the safety of Fort Pickens, when, had he been unfaithful, the place might 
have been lost. 

Lieutenant Washington Gwathmey, the special messenger to whom Captain 
Adams intrusted his important confidential despatches, was a Virginian, deeply 
imbued with the false theories that were prevalent at the South. He conceived 
that his obligations to his State were paramount to those he owed his country. 
Although wearing the uniform, holding the commission, and receiving pay 
of the Federal Government, he believed it to be his duty to obey a factious party 
then in the ascendant in Virginia, rather than the legally constituted authorities 
and laws of the United States, But these false and erroneous opinions did not 
prevent him from faithfully discharging the trust confided to him by Captain 
Adams, Virginia had not then attempted to throw of her Federal obligation, 
Leaving Pensacola, he travelled night and day, and passing through Richmond, 
where he belonged, without stopping, he reached Washington on the afternoon 
of the 6th of April. Without going to his hotel, he came immediately to the 
Navy Department and relieved himself of his message, as stated. A few days 
later this officer tendered his resignation, which, however, was not accepted, He 
was dismissed, and soon after entered the rebel service. 

I went with the despatch of Captain Adams at once to the President, The 
information received was extremely embarrassing, for we were at the time 
actively engaged, and had been for some days, in fitting out an expedition to re- 
lieve Fort Sumter, That movement could not be delayed; but should the rebels 
become aware of it, they, having possession of the telegraph and every facility for 
communication, would be likely to attack Pickens before the garrison could be 
reinforced, It was determined that a special messenger, with positive orders, 
whould be forthwith sent overland, through the insurrectionary region, to Pensa- 
cola, directing that the troops should be disembarked without delay, Prompt- 
ness and despatch were necessary, The expedition destined for the relief of 
Sumter was to sail that day, The hesitancy of Captain Adams, whose justifica- 
tion was the truce referred to, endangered the safety of the fortress and the pos- 
session of Santa Rosa Island; for the rebels were in considerable force at Pen- 
sacola, and a knowledge of the fact that the Sumter expedition had sailed would 
be likely to precipitate an immediate assault on the little garrison under Lieu- 
tenant Slemmer in Pickens, Without waiting the result of inquiries imme- 
diately instituted in regard to the alleged truce or agreement, my first duty was 
to find a reliable messenger to proceed by the earliest conveyance to Pensacola, 
It was then past three o'clock, and the boat which conveyed the mail South left 
at seven o'clock that evening, I sent for Paymaster Henry Etting, then in 
Washington, in whom I had confidence, to perform this duty, Although not 
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well, he promptly prepared to obey orders, but with an understanding, under 
the circumstances, that another officer should be substituted, if one of unques- 
tioned fidelity and energy could be found in season. Before five he informed 
me that Lieutenant John L. Worden had jist arrived in Washington, for whom 
he could vouch ; and such inquiries as I could make of others satisfied me he was 
perfectly reliable. I directed that Lieutenant Worden should immediately re- 
port to me; and ina brief interview he was informed of my purpose to send him 
on a secret, responsible, and perhaps dangerous mission through the South, and 
that he must leave within two hours for Pensacola. He expressed his readiness 
to obey orders, and although the time was short, and he indifferently prepared, he 
assured me he would be ready to leave at the time specified. I directed him to 
make no mention of his orders or his journey to any one, but to call upon me as 
soon as he could get ready. Inthe mean time I prepared the document that 
was to be confided to him. The fact that he wasa naval officer, passing through 
the South—not a secessionist, nor in sympathy with secessionists—might cause 
him to be challenged, and perhaps searched. I therefore made the order to Cap- 
tain Adams brief. It was as follows : 
(Confidential. ] 


Navy DerartMent, April 6, 1861. 
Captain Henry A, Apams, commanding naval forces off Pensacola, 

Sir: Your despatch of April rst is received. ‘The Department regrets that you did not comply with the 
request of Captain Vogdes, to carry into effect the orders of General Scott, sent out by the Crusader, under 
the orders of this Department. ' 

You will, immediately on the first favorable opportunity after the receipt of this order, afford every 
facility to Captain Vogdes, by boats and other means, to enable him to land the troops under his command, 
it being the wish and intention of the Navy Department to cotperate with the War Department in that ob- 
ject. I am, sir, respectfully, ete., 

Gipson Wauwns, Secretary of the Navy. 


This, order, which I read to Lieutenant Worden when he called, and gave 
into his hands unsealed, he committed to memory before he reached Richmond, 
and then destroyed the writing. Hurrying on with all possible expedition, he 
contrived to elude detection, and arrived in Pensacola on the trth. Here he 
had an interview with General Bragg, the rebel commander, to whom he stated 
he had a verbal communication from Secretary Welles to Captain Adams, and 
received a pass to visit that officer. He was put on board the Sabine on the 
1ath of April, and communicated my orders to Captain Adams, who promptly 
obeyed them, That night the boats of the squadron, under the command of 
Lieutenant Albert N. Smith, successfully landed the artillery company of Cap- 
tain Vogdes, consisting of 86 men and a detachment of 115 marines. ‘The garrison 
in Fort Pickens, which was previously composed of only 83 men, was reinforced, 
and for the time made secure, The success of this movement was satisfactory, 
and of immense importance, It saved to the Government this important for- 
tress on the Gulf of Mexico, and that at a critical moment which the delay of a 
single day would have imperilled, The expedition for the relief of Fort Sumter 
sailed on the night that Lieutenant Worden left Washington for Pensacola, and 
President Lincoln had decided that he would, when the squadron sailed, notify 
the authorities at Charleston of his intention to provision the fort in their harbor 
peaceably, or, if resisted, by force. The messenger with this communication to 
the Charleston authorities left, if I mistake not, by the same conveyance with 
Lieutenant Worden, Neither of them knew of the mission of the other, On 
the 8th the Governor of South Carolina was informed of the President's inten- 
tion to send supplies to Sumter. When this information was given, Lieuten- 
ant Worden was pressing forward with all speed, but a vast distance was to be 
overcome before he could reach Pensacola, 
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General Beauregard, in command at Charleston, as soon as advised that the 
President had ordered an expedition to Sumter, telegraphed the fact to the Con- 
federate Government at Montgomery, Davis and his associates in the Confed- 
erate Government were not wholly unprepared for the tidings received. They 
had been apprised that extraordinary naval and military movements were being 
made in New York, and when advised by beauregard of President Lincoln's 
notice to the Charleston authorities, they concluded that the truce with Buchanan 
was cancelled, and determined to anticipate the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment by a simultaneous assault on both Sumter and Pickens, in the full confi- 
dence that the surprise upon the feeble garrisons in those forts would cause both 
to fall. The result was, after an interchange of messages, and a demand and 
refusal of Major Anderson to surrender, that the bombardment of Sumter com- 
menced on the morning of the 12th, the very day on which Pickens was rein- 
forced, General Bragg was to have made an attack upon Pickens the night 
succeeding that on which reinforcements were thrown into the fort from the 
squadron ; but the additional strength to the garrison defeated the project. 

Lieutenant Worden, instead of remaining with the squadron and waiting an 
Opportunity to come North by water, commenced his return journey by land on 
the 12th, immediately after delivering his message. General Bragg and the 
rebels at Pensacola, when they learned that the troops on the Richmond and 
Sabine had been landed, and the garrison in Pickens reinforced, felt themselves 
too weak to persevere in the proposed assault. Nor were they slow in coming 
to the conclusion that the messenger who had arrived and departed so suddenly 
was an agent of the Government, who had been instrumental in this movement. 
Mortified and chagrined that their intentions had been anticipated and defeated, 
they at once telegraphed to the Confederate Government a description of Lieu- 
tenant Worden, and on the morning of the 13th of April, when within five miles 
of Montgomery, Alabama, five officers of the rebel army entered the car and ar- 
rested him. The ground assigned for the arrest was that he had violated a pledge 
given to General Bragg, and that he had been instrumental in the disembarka- 
tion of troops, whereby Fort Pickens had been strengthened, contrary to an 
agreement or understanding with Captain Adams. Lieutenant W. had given no 
pledge, and the agreement aliuded to, instead of having been made by Captain 
Adams, was an unwritten, gvasi armistice or truce, mentioned in a communica- 
tion of Secretaries Holt and Toucey, on the 29th of January, addressed to the 
naval officers off Pensacola, and Lieutenant Slemmer in command at Fort 
Pickens. This agreement had been consummated through the agency of Cap- 
tain Samuel Barron, who went from Washington to Florida for that purpose. 
Captain Adams, in his despatch to me, makes mention of his having had inter- 
views with General Bragg, and of the assurances of that gentleman that the con- 
ditions of the agreement should be observed ; but neither then, nor at any time, 
did he enter into any agreement, nor was he authorized to make one. But Bragg 
was censured for remissness in giving a pass to the messenger from the Navy 
Department to visit the squadron. It had defeated the rebel scheme to obtain 
possession of the fort, and the indignation was severe against Lieutenant Wor- 
den, who was detained for seven months a prisoner at Montgomery. Not until 
the 13th of November, just seven months from the day of his arrest, was he re- 
leased from captivity. He was then sent to Richmond and exchanged for Lieu- 
tenant Sharp, a rebel officer who was captured at Hatteras Inlet, and in whose be- 
half the rebel authorities took special interest. Soon after his release Lieutenant 
Worden was appointed to the command of the iron-clad steamer Monitor, the first 
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vessel of her class ever put afloat, and his voyage to Hampton Roads and en- 
counter with the Merrimack are matters of historic record and interest. 

The paper or document of Secretaries Holt and Toucey is the only written 
recognition of the truce or agreement entered into with the rebels which I re- 
member to have seen, and of the existence of this document I am not aware 
that any member of Mr. Lincoln's Administration was informed when orders 
were sent to reinforce Pickens, I never saw it nor knew of it until after the 
receipt of Captain Adams's letter of the 1st of April. It has been asserted, 
and denied, that the Administration of Mr. Buchanan established an armistice, 
or entered into an arrangement with the rebels by which the functions of the 
Government to suppress insurrection and rebellion were suspended. Captain 
Adams states the light in which he and General Bragg viewed the communica- 
tion of Messrs, Holt and Toucey, which | here insert ; 


WASHINGTON, January 29, 1861—Received at Pensacola, January 29, 1861, at 9 P. M. 
To Captain James Giynn, commanding the Macedonian ; Captain W. S. WALKER, commanding the Brook- 
lyn, or other naval officers in command; and Lieutenant Apam J. SLemmer, First regiment Artillery, 
U. S. A., commanding Fort Pickens. 

In consequence of the assurances received from Mr. Mallory, in a telegram of yesterday to Messrs. Big- 
ler, Hunter, and Slidell, with a request that it should be laid before the President, that Fort Pickens would 
not be assaulted, and an offer of such an assurance to the same effect from Colonel Chase, for the purpose of 
avoiding a hostile collision, upon receiving satisfactory assurances from Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase that 
Fort Pickens will not be attacked, you are instructed not to land the company on board the Brooklyn, unless 
said fort shall be attacked or preparations shail be made for its attack. The provisions necessary for the sup- 
ply of the fort you will land. The Brooklyn and the other vessels of war on the station will remain, and you 
will exercise the utmost vigilance, and be prepared at a moment’s warning to land the company at Fort Pick- 
ens, and you and they will instantly repel any attack on the fort. 

The President yesterday sent a special message to Congress, commending the Virginia resolutions of 
compromise. ‘The commissioners of different States are to meet here on Monday, the 4th of February, and 
it is important that during thcir session a collision of arms should be avoided, unless an attack should be 
made or there should be preparations for such an attack. In either event the Brooklyn and the other vessels 
will act promptly. Your right and that of the other officers in command at Pensacola freely to communicate 
with the Goveriiment, by special messenger, and its right, in the same manner, to communicate with your- 


selves and them, will remain intact, as the basis of the present instructions. 
J. Hot, Secretary of War. 


I. Toucky, Secretary of the Navy. 

The construction which Captain Adams put upon what he calls the “ engage- 

ment made by Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase with the United States Govern-: 

ment,” and which restrained him for four weeks from landing troops, will be 

seen by the following extract from a letter written by him under date of the 18th 
of March, and sent by Lieutenant Gwathmey : 


The officers and men, as I mentioned in my letter of February 19, are kept in readiness to land at the 
shortest notice; but I have received the assurances of General Bragg, who commands the troops on shore, 
that he will respect the engagement made by Mr. Mallory and Colonel Chase with the United States Govern- 
ment, and will make no disposition for the attack of Fort Pickens. This engagement, you are aware, binds 
us not to reinforce Fort Pickens unless it is attacked or threatened. I could easily have thrown any number 
of men in it almost any time within the last four weeks. 


This communication, written on the 18th of March, Captain Adams would 
not trust to the mails, but withheld for other conveyance ; opportunities, how- 
ever, were rare, and hence the delay in its reception. 

Such was the first reinforcement of Fort Pickens. The garrison, which, 
under Lieutenant Slemmer, consisted of only $3 men, was increased to 284 on 
the 12th of April by a company of artillery and a battalion of marines. Addi- 
tional troops and abundant supplies arrived a few days later under the command 
of Colonel (now Brevet Major-General) Harvey Brown; but Pickens would 
probably have passed into rebel hands ere the last expedition reached Pensacola 
had not the timely mission of Lieutenant (now Commodore) Worden caused the 
reinforcement from the squadron on the 12th of April. 


7 
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The second reinforcement of Pickens was by a secret irregular military ex- 
pedition initiated under the auspices of the Secretary of State, without the 
knowledge of the Secretary of War. By law and usage the duty of fitting out 
such a military expedition devolved on the Secretary of War; but in this in- 
stance that functionary was, for some unexplained cause, studiously excluded 
from all participation in or knowledge of the important movement which was 
carried forward within the Department of which he was chief and from the 
appropriations with which he was intrusted. There was doubtless a reason or 
purpose for this extraordinary proceeding, and also why the Secretary of State 
withheld from every member of the Cabinet all knowledge of the transaction. 
It may have been an exhibition of great executive and administrative skill and 
ability on the part of the Secretary of State ; it may have demonstrated that if 
the Secretary of the Treasury could, through the instrumentality of an officer 
of the army and an officer of the navy attached to the Treasury Department, 
prompt military movements, the Secretary of State could also institute by 
means of an army and naval officer a still more formidable expedition ; or there 
may have been other reasons and influences for a step that has no parallel. It 
is without precedent and without imitation. The President himself had only 
indefinite general information that such a project was maturing. General Meigs, 
who was the special confidant of the Secretary of State, selected by him to plan 
the expedition, says it “originated with Mr. Seward.” The first intimation 
which I received of this irregular proceeding, I obtained at midnight on the 6th 
of April, when endeavoring to clear up the confusion and difficulty occasioned 
by conflicting orders. I then learned to my astonishment of this secret enter- 
prise, and that the steamer Powhatan, the flag-ship of an expedition which was 
ordered to relieve Fort Sumter, had beer surreptitiously withdrawn from that 
duty, and that her legitimate commander, Captain Mercer, was deprived of his 
ship, which was transferred to Lieutenant D. D. Porter, who was to proceed 
with her to Pensacola. A large portion of the home squadron was at the time 
lying off that harbor with troops which had not been landed. Additional sup- 
plies and men from the army were appropriate, for they would be wanted ; but 
there was no necessity for the Powhatan to be added to the squadron in the 
Gulf. She was indispensable for the Sumter expedition. The President, so 
soon as he understood the condition of things, ordered the restoration of the 
Powhatan to Captain Mercer, and that there should be no interference with or 
interruption of measures taken in regard to Sumter. His orders, however, were 
not effective. A brief telegram of Mr. Seward to Lieutenant Porter was disre- 
garded by that officer, who hastened his departure to Pensacola, carrying off the 
hoats, supplies, and men which had been prepared and were destined for the 
relief of Sumter. The result proved that while the supplies were opportune, 
there was no reason why the Secretary of State should have taken upon himself 
the duties of another Department, or why the Secretary of War, whose duty it 
was to furnish the supplies, should have been kept in ignorance of the enter- 
prise, or not have ordered the expedition. The mission of the Powhatan was 
ill-conceived and ill-advised. The purpose for which she was taken was a total 
failure. She accomplished no one thing specified as an object, intent, or excuse 
for sending her to Pensacola. She did not arrive off the harbor until five days 
after Pickens had been reinforced by Vogdes and the marines, The transport 
Atlantic, having Colonel Brown on board, with troops and supplies, reached her 
destination on the 16th of April; the Powhatan did not arrive until the r7th. 
Colonel Brown, without awaiting the arrival of Lieutenant Porter and the Pow- 
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hatan, was, with his force, promptly landed by the boats of Captains Adams and 
Poor, and the fort was again relieved and reinforced before Lieutenant Porter 
made his appearance on the 17th with the Powhatan, having on board the 
launches and men destined for Sumter. 

The detachment of this vessel from the squadron to which she had been or- 
dered without the knowledge of any one connected with the Navy Department, 
led to no little confusion and was the cause of very serious embarrassment. She 
was the most important of the few vessels in commission in all our Atlantic ports 
at that period; but the Government was by these surreptitious and irregular 
proceedings deprived of her services at Charleston and at Norfolk at a critical 
juncture. General Meigs, who was the special confidant of the Secretary of 
State in this matter, and was taken by him to the President as a counsellor and 
adviser, when his Cabinet associates were treated as not trustworthy, has written 
two communications on the subject. It appears to him, he says, that it was “ with- 
in the prerogative of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy” to take 
such a vessel and designate its commander ; and the whole irregular expedition 
in which he so actively participated seems in his view proper. Had the Secre- 
tary of War by any connivance secretly negotiated a treaty with a foreign power 
without the knowledge of the Secretary of State, or of any member of the Cabi- 
inet, aided by a district attorney and a consul to advise the President, General 
Meigs might have defended such negotiation also, and said, as he now does, that 
it was within the prerogative of the Chief Magistrate. He forgets, however, that 
the President, so soon as he learned the facts in the case of the Powhatan, 
claimed no such prerogative, but directed the Secretary of State to order the 
immediate restoration of that vessel to her legitimate commander and to her 
designated duty. The President never intended to interfere with and secretly 
countermand the orders of one of the Departments, and he promptly directed a 
correction of the proceeding which the Quartermaster-General tries to defend. 

It has not been my purpose, in bringing to light certain truths connected 
with the destruction of the Norfolk Navy-yard, and the expeditions to Sumter 
and to Pickens at the commencement of the war, to make charges or prefer ac- 
cusations against any One, nor to criticise the military plans and operations in 
those cases. Statements of facts may in some instances be considered un- 
pleasant disclosures, but they are not to be classed as charges and accusations. 
Truth in these matters should no longer be suppressed or perverted ; and if in 
any respect I am in error, I shall be glad to be corrected. There are records and 
living witnesses to sustain or controvert my statements, 

General Meigs, at that time a Captain of Engineers, planned the military 
part of the irregular expedition to Pensacola which Colonel (since Brevet- Major 
General) Harvey Brown was assigned to command. In the two letters which he 
has published on the subject of the relief of Fort Pickens, General Meigs wholly 
ignores the reinforcement from the squadron on the rath of April, four days be- 
fore he or any connected with that expedition arrived in sight of the “ sand-hills 
of Pensacola,” and five days before the Powhatan reached that station, Al- 
though confessedly uninformed on many points with which his advice and move- 
ments interfered, and to that extent perhaps excusable, he could not have been 
ignorant of the fact that Vogdes’s company of artillery and the marines from the 
navy had been thrown into the fort, and the garrison reinforced, before his 
arrival. He makes no allusion to it, however, but takes to himself and the 
Secretary of State the exclusive and entire credit of first reinforcing Fort 
Pickens, 
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The following extracts are from the first statement or narrative of General 
Meigs; 





hoeermncerte. Thareday, Sept. to 1865, 







My firet interview with the President and the Seoretary of State in relation to the matter wae on the 
evening of the agthof March, The Prasident did not inform me that he intended to attempt to relieve Fort 
Sumter, but questioned me as to the possibility of doing it, T advised him in general terms that I could find 
him plenty of officers of the navy willing to try it, He then asked me whether J thought Fort Pickens could 
be reinforced, 1 replied that it could be, provided the relieving force reached there before it fell, and with the 
maps before us the mode of effecting this object was discussed, I advised that if the attempt was made, a 
fleet steamer under a young and enterprising officer should be despatched immediately to run the batteries 
enter the harbor, and prevent any expedition of Bragg's crossing the harbor in boats to assault Fort Pickens. 
The President said he would see me agin, if he concluded to go further in the matter, 















I myself oumpected to the President the name of the Powhatan and of her somanoien, and prepared the 
orders in relation to the movement for his signature ; and this I did on the 31st of March or 1st of April, three 
or four dee before the Sumter enpotitien was resolved apen, 

In nition permit me to meats chat this, the first ousue military enpotiden of the war, originated 
with Mr. Seward. Until it sailed, the United States had declined everywhere. Fortresses and harbors had 
been lost. He carried me to the President, merely saying that he thought the President ought to see some, 
of the younge r om, and not coneutt ony with men — if war broke out, could not mount a horse. 













I am, very res; peottully, your ‘obedient cowent, 
M. C. Meics, Brevet Major-General, late Captain of Engineers. 


Of the expediency and the necessity of early additional troops and supplies 
for Fort Pickens, over and above those which were landed from the squadron on 
the t2th of April, under the orders which the Secretary of the Navy sent out by 
Lieutenant Worden, there is no question. The rebels, checked from their first 
intended attack by that timely reinforcement, began soon after to assemble addi- 
tional troops for a more formidable assault. Colonel Brown arrived on the 16th 
with this increased force. Promptly on his arrival he landed his troops, and at 
once set aside the advice which Captain Meigs had given the President, “ with 
the maps” before them, that ‘a fleet steamer under a young and enterprising 
officer should run the batteries, enter the harbor,” etc. The steamer was wanted 
for no such purpose. Lieutenant Porter had been given Captain Mercer’s ves- 
sel to run the batteries; but this “young and enterprising officer” never ran 
them. The Powhatan was, by Captain Meigs’s plan and advice to the President, 
to have entered the harbor of Pensacola; but she never entered it nor attempted 
to enter it. So that the secret interference with naval arrangements, and the 
orders of the Government by which the Sumter expedition was deprived of its 
flag-ship, accomplished no other end than to render that expedition abortive 
without effecting the alleged purpose for which she was sent to Pickens. 

The best comment on the plan and advice ot Captain Meigs will be found in 
the following extracts from a communication of Brevet Major-General Brown 


in 1867: 





















The troops on board the Atlantic arrived off Pensacola on the evening of the 16th of April. The Powhatan 
did not arrive until about noon of the 17th. The commanding officer and a portion of his command were 
landed by the boats of Captains Adams and Poor immediately after their arrival, and the fort was relieved 
about two o’clock on the morning of the 17th, several hours before Captain Porter made his appearance. Gen- 
eral Meigs did intercept Porter, and did prevent his entering, but not because he wished him to cover the 
landing, for all the infantry and a part of the horses of the battery were landed before Porter's arrival, by the 
zealous coéperation and able assistance of Captains Adams and Poor, who commanded the ships of war there 














Now, I frankly assert that Captain Porter could not have entered Pensacola harbor at that time; that 
he attempt would have been followed by the certain destruction of the vessel, the probable loss of the crew, 
and the jeoparding the safety of Fort Pickens; and that if he could have entered, no valuable resu!ts 
would have followed. He would only have entered into a trap in which he could not stay, and from which 










he could not extricate himself or be extricated. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 
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Captain Porter reraained at anchor off the fort for several weeks, and had full opportunity and faeility for 
ascertaining the correctness of my statement of ita condition and wants, He did wef enter or make any at- 
tempt to enter the harbor, and never afterwards communicated to me a desire or purpose to do so, 


Harvey Brown, Brevet Majos-General U, 8, A, 


These extracts, and the course pursued by General Brown in his defence of 
Pickens, demonstrate the value of the naval part of the plan, and of the advice 
given by the engineer whom the Secretary of State “carried to the President,” 
with the remark that “he ought to see some of the younger officers, and not 
consult only with men who, if war broke out, could not mount a horse.” 

In advising that the Powhatan should be taken from the control of the Navy 
Department, General Meigs pleads ignorance of her legitimate orders, It is 
his justification. For the ill-advised and abandoned project of running the bat- 
teries, perhaps the same plea should be interposed, He did not then know that 
it was, as General Brown demonstrates, an impossibility. In his two studied 
communications, he makes no mention of the entire failure of the naval part of 
the plan which he so unfortunately advised. It has been, and is, my object to 
make public facts in relation to certain transactions which have been but imper- 
fectly understood, no matter who is affected. Whether it was I or others who 
extracted from the President orders in relation to a naval vessel which I had in 
the performance of my duty put in commission, of which I had charge, and her 
record in my keeping ; whether I or others deceived the President, intrigued to 
defeat the Sumter expedition, are matters of which men will form a correct judg- 
ment when in possession of the facts, which have been hitherto perverted or 
suppressed. No right-minded person will construe the publication of truth into 
an accusation against any one, 

There is no denying the fact that an important vessel was at a critical period 
surreptitiously withdrawn from her destination and deprived of her legitimate 
commander by an order extracted from the President. That the President was 
deceived in this matter by some one, unintentionally or otherwise, there is no 
doubt ; for as soon as he was made acquainted with the true state of the case he 
countermanded the order which had been extracted from him, and directed the 
restoration of the vessel to Mercer. Now who extracted the order, who deceived 
the President, and what was the object, are matters in issue on which the 
(Quartermaster-General volunteers an opinion, pronounces a judgment, and makes 
accusations. I merely give the facts and, so far as I know them, the actors. 

The Powhatan, instead of going to Charleston and then returning North, as 
was ordered, where, in the then feeble condition of the navy, she could have ren- 
dered valuable service, especially at Norfolk, was diverted to a quarter where 
she was not needed. Without the knowledge of the Secretary of the Navy and 
against the final express order of the President, she was sent on a useless mis- 
sion, ostensibly to perform a service that she did not and could not execute. In 
this there was error, irregularity—perhaps worse—on the part of some one or 
more. I for years, in the then condition of affairs, bore the blame and responsi- 
bility of these errors and failures, for which others, whose secret operations 
defeated my measures, were justly accountable. A faithful exposition, now that 
the condition of the country is changed, is excepted to by one of the principal 
actors. 

In neither of his publications does General Meigs attempt any explanation 
of the unwarrantable and inexcusable attempt to thrust Captain Barron, a well- 
known secessionist, into the Navy Department, and into intimate and confiden- 
tial relations with the head of that Department without consulting him. Gene- 
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ral Meigs declares that “the overt act of interference with the navy most com- 
plained of” is the matter of the Powhatan. This is a serious mistake. Highly 
improper as was that interference, it is vastly less exceptionable and reprehensi- 
ble than the executive order to create a new naval bureau and make Barron chief, 
which was at the same time and by the same parties extracted from the Presi- 
dent. Was Captain Meigs, in whose handwriting this mysterious order first 
appeared detailing Barron for Department duty, the author of this intrigue? 
Was Lieutenant D. D. Porter, who wrote the remarkable postscript to that re- 
markable order directing the Secretary of the Navy to establish a new bureau 
and do other illegal acts, guilty of that impropriety, disrespect, and interference 
with his superior? Or was there some one else who attempted thus to interfere 
with the organization of the Navy Department, and to place a rebel captain in a 
position for “detailing all officers for duty,” whereby the most important com- 
mands could be given to rebels; “supervising charges made against officers,” 
which would enable rebel officers to escape conviction and punishment? This 
interference with the organization and administration of the Navy Department 
was attempted by some one. General Meigs would brush it over; says he 
has “no distinct recollection ” of this order and postscript, which was published 
in THe GALAxy for November ; that “of details within the Navy Department, 
such as are referred to in the postscript in regard to Captain Barron, 4e had no 
knowledge, and upon them could not have given advice.” Nevertheless, this 
strange document—an executive order, creating without authority of law a new 
bureau in the Navy Department; placing a rebel captain in charge of its opera- 
tions ; empowering him to detail all officers for duty, to supervise charges made 
against officers, etc., was written by himself and Lieutenant Porter—a joint 
labor and a divided responsibility. Whether they originated the measure or 
were the mere instruments of others, has never been disclosed. Until recently 
this mysterious transaction was not made public. The order, with others, was 
extracted from the President, who reposed confidence in those who submitted at 
the same time a multitude of orders and matters in detail for his signature ; but 
this one was promptly disavowed and annulled by him when he knew its char- 
acter and purport. Some person originated this scheme to change the organiza- 
tion of the Navy Department. It was done by the same parties who extracted 
the order in relation to the Powhatan, was done at the same time and place, 
was in the handwriting of two of them, and reached me under the same envelope 
with other documents of that date. But who was the author ? 

For the part taken by General, at that time Captain Meigs in these transac- 
tions he should not perhaps in all respects be held to a strict accountability. 
He was acting under orders, was uninformed in regard to measures of Adminis- 
tration that were then in progress of fulfilment, and the order which he wrote 
and the President signed was evidently penned under dictation. Of that part 
which related to the assignment of Captain Stringham, he says he has “ no distinct 
recollection,” and he of course knew nothing of “ the complications at Vera Cruz,” 
to which he alludes, When in his recent letter he says his “recommendation to 
the President originated in a desire to break the toils in which by such a con- 
vention a former Administration involved the squadron at Pensacola and Fort 
Pickens,” he forgets that his recommendation was on the 29th of March or tst 
of April, and that neither the President nor any member of the Cabinet knew 
of any “toils which involved the squadron at Pensacola” until the arrival of 
Lieutenant Gwathmey, on the 6th of April, with despatches from Captain 
Adams. It was never doubted by the President or the members of the Admin- 
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istration, nor by General Scott, that the order of the latter to Captain Vogdes, 
on the 12th of March, to land his command, was carried into effect, and that 
Pickens was to that extent reinforced, until a week after Captain Meigs had made 
his recommendation and given his advice for a steamer to run the batteries of 
McRae and Barrancas. 

The position of Lieutenant Porter when off Pensacola was doubtless awk- 
ward and embarrassing. He had special instructions, written by an engineer, 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, to perform a duty which it was im- 
possible for him to execute. Having an independent command, his vessel was 
not legitimately on the station. The senior officer had no instructions in rela- 
tion to him or the Powhatan, did not recognize him or receive his reports, or 
forward them to the Department. He was not in communication with the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, whose orders he had broken, taken from under his contro! 
a vessel which had been duly commissioned, and displaced her commander, who 
was his superior. His orders were explicit to enter the harbor. That alone was 
the purpose for which he had been detailed, but that service he could not ren- 
der. He, therefore, was lying off Pensacola, but was not one of the squadron. 
He had no authority to go or to remain. He was isolated, disconnected with 
the Navy Department and the naval service. In this dilemma he wrote letters 
to the Secretary of State, who knew not what to do with him or his letters, for 
naval records were not kept in the State Department ; instructions to naval offi- 
cers did not emanate from it, nor was the Secretary of State in a condition to 
send supplies to this independent command which he had caused to be created. 

Feeling his embarrassment, the Secretary of State at length passed over to me 
Lieutenant Porter’s letters, and requested me to relieve them both from the diffi- 
culty in which they were involved. As the steamer and officer had been irregu- 
larly withdrawn from the custody and control of the Navy Department, I re- 
quired she should be duly restored. This was done by the President’s order, 
and on the 13th of May I sent instructions to Lieutenant Porter that the Pow- 
hatan would, until other orders, constitute a part of the Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron, and directed him to report to the senior officer off Pensacola. 

There having been no report received in relation to this vessel for a number 
of weeks the Department ascertained from her log book the records of the dates 
and duty during the interim while she was away on the irregular and abortive 
pretext or project of running the batteries and entering the harbor of Pensacola. 

In conclusion I may be permitted to say that in what I have written I have 
endeavored to forbear the mere expression of opinion, but have not hesitated to 
state the truth in regard to men and measures, although in doing so I may in 
some instances have given offence to individuals with whom I have been intimate 
and for whom I have personal regard and friendship. The three papers which 
THE GALAXY has published in relation to events connected with Norfolk, Sum- 
ter, and Pickens have brought to light incidents, naval, military, and civil, which 
occurred in the month of April, 1861—a month pregnant with facts of unsur- 


passed interest in American history. 
GIDEON WELLES. 











TYPES OF AMERICAN BEAUTY. 





N the language of courtesy all women of refinement are beautiful ; but in point 
of fact very few of them are so, unless we accept Pére Buffier’s notion that 

beauty consists in mediocrity, and that objects are beautiful just in proportion 
as they are common and familiar. We are constantly hearing of feminine beau- 
ties, as though they were abundant as roses in June; and yet we may be able, 
after much searching in many lands, to count upon our fingers all the beautiful 
women we have seen. Good-looking women, pretty women, handsome women 
are not so rare; but beautiful women must be rare of necessity, if the full mean- 
ing of beauty be considered. The world, however, does not make fine distinc- 
tions, and itis easy for almost any agreeable woman devoid of repulsive features 
to pass for a beauty, especially with those to whom she is most agreeable. 

Araminta has freckles, a receding forehead, milk-and-water eyes; and yet 
the sighing swain who adores her deems her the fairest of earth’s creatures. 

Belinda’s nose is over-prominent, and her mouth altogether unshapely ; but 
he whose heart beats quicker at the fall of her footstep would resent as an in- 
sult the intimation that she is ugly. 

Imelda, in spite of her square face, heavy chin, and coarse complexion, is 
loved by a poet, and he beholds in her all the charms of Helen and all the graces 
of Cleopatra. 

Beauty is an effect more than a cause, and what we love we call beautiful 
without analysis or reflection. 

Every city and town of the smallest pretension, particularly in this country, 
lays claim to an unusual proportion of pretty women, and it commonly happens 
that the less its deserving the louder its boast. If aman of taste and travel 
speaks of the belles of London or Paris or New York, he is gravely informed by 
some self-conscious bumpkin that he should form no general conclusion until he 
has visited Oshkosh or Peoria. 

We Americans are not as famous for modesty as we might be. We vaunt of 
our country and what it contains with an energy that proves our patriotism, and 
tests the patience of foreigners. We declare nothing more frequently than that 
our women are lovely beyond those of any other nation, and for this iteration we 
have much reason. Europeans admit the justice of our claim, and few strangers 
who come here from the Old World fail to be surprised at and delighted with 
the women of the New. 

The cause of the beauty of our women (I use beauty in its popular sense) 
may be found in the cosmopolitan character of our people. We style ourselves 
Anglo-Saxons ; but if there were any such race, we should hardly belong to it. 
Almost every nation has helped to make us up, and in this land the study of 
ethnology must always be a puzzie and perplexity. 

Thre is no type, strictly speaking, of American beauty, as there is of English, 
French, Spanish, or Italian. A certain delicacy, spirituality, and intellectuali- 
ty of expression mark and distinguish our women; but they have such variety 
of complexion, feature, and general appearance, that they look like the represen- 
tatives of every civilized nationality. 

A walk in Broadway or Fifth avenue, or a drive in the Park any pleasant af- 
ternoon, will show you damsels and dames who will remind you of those you 
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have met in Piccadilly or the Boulevards, in the Cascine or Corso, in the Prado 
or Alameda, in the Prater or Nevskoi Prospekt. No type of face or form or 
manner but is represented here. Weare all acquainted, or have been some time, 
with women who, though purely American for five or six generations, are coun- 
terparts of the natives of Italy, France, Germany, or Spain. Indeed, there is no 
peculiar feminine style in Europe not reproduced in this country. The dark- 
eyed and golden-haired Venetian beauties Titian, Bellini, and Giorgione so loved 
to paint; the dark, rich-hued faces, crowned with the glory of yellow-brown 
tresses, which Murillo is so fond of putting upon his breathing canvas; and the 
deep, tender, strong, self-contained faces Vandyke has made so charmingly fa- 
miliar, are all to be found among our fair republicans. An American can hard- 
ly stroll through the galleries of the Louvre, the Pitti, the Corsini, the Belvedere, 
or Dresden, without observing among the Raffaelles, Guercinos, Zampieris, 
and Carlo Dolces, features and expressions which remind him of home, and in 
which he recognizes, after a little study, a close resemblance to some of his own 
countrywomen. As the old masters, though they usually had models either in- 
wardly or outwardly, sought to portray the ideal, the inference is just that the 
gentler sex here are more after the ideal pattern than they are elsewhere. 

The highest forms are always the most complex, and it is natural therefore 
that our women, who have all the mingled currents of blood which have flowed 
from Semiramis, Aspasia, and Zenobia, through Roman, Gaul, and Teuton, 
down to the present day, should be the highest exponents of the beautiful. 
Women spontaneously incline to loveliness, as flowers to fragrance, or as waters 
to the sea. They need only the development that belongs to them, and the cir- 
cumstances that should surround them, to blossom into grace and attractiveness. 
They are homely, awkward, and uninteresting only by the interruption or per- 
version of their natural tendencies. Anxiety, over-work, ill health, lack of fit- 
ness in the external, defeat the manifest end and purpose of their being, which 
is beauty in some form, Ease and culture are, as a rule, the spiritual parents 
of feminine loveliness. Hence it follows that very ordinary men and women, 
without any inheritance from nature, or any aid from art, have descendants who, 
after five or six generations of steadily improving condition, are as unlike their 
progenitors as the tuberose is unlike the hollyhock or the camellia unlike the 
sunflower. So far as women are concerned, culture is only another name for 
beauty. 

In this, the metropolis of the Western Hemisphere, it is to be supposed 
there would be more beautiful women, as beauty is usually understood, than in 
any other city of the Republic; or, since America excels other countries in femi- 
nine loveliness, in any city of the world. Men of every nationality are naturally 
prejudiced in favor of their own ; and yet few English, French, Italians, Span- 
iards, Germans, or Russians who come here for the first time fail to be struck 
with the remarkable beauty of our women. They all acknowledge it, and the 
best evidence of the fact is that the Englishman declares there is no feminine 
beauty like ours except the English; the Frenchman, that only the Parisian 
belle equals the belle of New York; the Spaniard, that none but the pure Cas- 
tilian face and form can vie with ours ; the Italian, that after the matchless grace 
of Rome and Florence, Manhattan deserves the palm; while the German seeks 
to explain the charm of our wives and daughters by applying Hegel’s idea of 
tinite manifestation, and the Russian is so lost in admiration that he is silent in 
his praise. Travel where we may, we find that the fairest faces belong to Amer- 
ican women. This fact seems to be universally recognized. In Hyde Park, the 
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Champs Elysées, the Opern Ring, at the Villa Alboni, or in the Unter den Lin- 
den, the prettiest and most attractive women are usually our own. Les delles 
Américaines are famous all over the Continent, and the opinion that every 
woman here is lovely is almost as common there as that every citizen of this 
country is uncomfortably rich. 

I do not believe that we quite appreciate how prodigal Nature has been to 
the daughters of the Model Republic until we have compared them with their 
own sex abroad. Feminine beauty must always be exceptional everywhere ; 
but, after long wandering in foreign lands, an American is apt to think on re- 
turning home that here it is the rule. 1 am confident—and | think I am as free 
from bias on this subject as most men—lI have seen more comely, attractive, in- 
teresting women who would fall under the ordinary generalization of beautiful, 
during a stroll or ride on this island of a pleasant afternoon, than during a week 
or even a fortnight of active searching in London, Paris, Naples, Vienna, Ma- 
drid, Berlin, or any other of the European capitals. The objection sometimes 
made by foreigners to our women that, though charming, they are too slight and 
fragile in appearance for the uses and needs of life, arises more from contrast 
with their own national standard than from any defect in ours. In the same 
way we find the opposite sex in Europe rather too material and physical, the 
mind too much overborne by the body. Our esthetic taste is purer and more 
correct, ‘inasmuch as we dissociate beauty from utility, holding that the province 
of one dpes not conflict with the purpose of the other. The delicacy of our 
women, too, is in feature, complexion, and figure, rather than in health, which 
within the last twenty years has improved wonderfully. They are no longer a 
race of invalids. Their average strength and endurance are quite equal, | 
venture to say, to the strength and endurance of their transatlantic sisters. 
Moreover, the residents of New York and along the Southern sea-coast have 
a freshness, color, and vitality of look and action which are very rare in the 
interior. This is owing, no doubt, to the greater moisture of the climate, the in- 
creased purity of the air, and the better understanding of the science of comfort- 
able living. Many of the daughters of Manhattan, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
have roses as well as lilies in their cheeks ; and the elasticity of their move- 
ments and the buoyancy of their spirits give little encouragement to the study of 
medicine. A pretty New York woman, in all the glory of a satisfactory toilet 
under the soft sky or the blaze of chandeliers, is as nearly an incarnate poem 
as Nature appears willing to create. 

He who feels an interest in living pictures and palpitating statues—for they 
are such in color, form, and finish—cannot better employ his time than by 
using his eyes in the Park on any propitious occasion. Whether he worship 
blondes or brunettes, women plump or slight, tall or short, imposing or shrink- 
ing, splendid or quiet, stately or retiring, he will find them fashioned to his 
mind. 

There is Berengaria, for instance. Superb in air, dress, and pose, as the car- 
riage bears her gently along. Her eyes are dark, and seem darker from their long 
lashes that almost lie upon her cheek. Her complexion is clear olive, with the 
rich blood gleaming through it just enough to show how warm and pure it is. 
Her hair is of so deep a brown that in the shadow it looks black; and it is of 
that wavy sort which indicates intensity of feeling and fervor of imagination. 
Her every attitude is grace, and every courtesy, so majestic is she, seems a con. 
descension. Thereis something of the medieval about her, and one might read- 
ily imagine that the blood of the Medicis, the Viscontis, or Estes flowed in her 
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veins. She is sweet, serene, and self-contained ; but the physiognomist can de- 
tect beneath the calm exterior latent passions that might become deadly under 
excitement. She could stab like Catharine of Florence, or poison like Lucrezia 
Borgia, if she had the motive and the circumstance. Still, untried by tempta- 
tion, she is a good wife and good mother, and the tragedy which is in her will 
never be aroused. Her ancestors are native here for five generations ; but, far 
remote, they may have been the Guelphs or Ghibellines. 

This pale and pensive face, so sadly sweet and so sweetly sad, recalls the 
Geatrice of Ary Scheffer. Every earthly feeling seems either to have been 
lived down, or to have floated off upon ever-rising aspirations. Such a being as 
she has no apparent belonging in this century, and least of all amid this chaos 
of commerce. And yet her father is a plodding and prosperous merchant, and 
her mother as free from poetry as a monster or mathematician. Where then did 
this spirituelle blonde get the traits aad temperament which are evidently an in- 
heritance? She is of Puritan stock, and perhaps the struggles of her forefathers 
to reconcile predestination and divine mercy have made this girl morbidly sen- 
sitive and unnaturally conscientious. 

If Venus had ever lived, the Goddess of Love and Laughter might have 
floated by on the rippling stream of exuberant merriment, as that carriage passed. 
All light and warmth and color and perfume is that modern Cytheraa, whose soul 
was born in Athens twenty-three centuries ago. She is radiant with happiness 
always ; for she worships beauty and pleasure, and finds them an unvarying in- 
stinct. No idea of responsibility binds-her anywhere. She feeds upon her own 
joyousness and the admiration and affection which flow to her on every side. 
She is not happy because she is good ; for, in a moral sense, she knows not the 
meaning of the word; but she is good because she is happy. To-her there is no 
evil nor suffering in the world; the sphere she moves in reflects herself, and 
she is light and sweetness and melody. Charming Pagan dropped down into 
this Nineteenth Century, she will never know how much she has sinned against 
custom and laws that fre as unfamiliar to her as the doctrines of Calvin were 
to Socrates. Fortunate for herself that her spirit so long antedated her body ; 
for now she can shock countless convéntionalities without consciousness of 
wrong. Her esteemed father is a rigid Presbyterian, and would be logically 
compelled to believe that his daughter, if she belonged to anybody else, was 
doomed to everlasting perdition. No one thinks of her creed or her vagaries. 
She is lovely, and she is loved. The beauty of her face, the grace of her figure, 
the charm of her manners, the brightness of her mind, the music of her voice, 
take censors captive, and fascination disarms criticism at once and forever. 

And here is a famous belle. You recognize her name when it is mentioned, 
though you see no trace of her beauty as she flashes by. Flashes is the exact 
word ; for, albeit her features are neither regular nor harmonious, her whole 
form seems aglow with light. Her friends call her a sentimental sorceress be- 
cause her presence seems to act like a spell. Noone thinks her handsome at first ; 
but those who have been in her society half a dozen times will be sworn she is 
beautiful. How she produces her grand effects is an impenetrable mystery to 
all. As with other great artists, it is the secret of her genius. She could not 
reveal it if she would: she does not understand it herself. Perhaps it is mag- 
netism—the x and y in the equation of life which for ages has gone by the 
name of fascination. 

Various analytic virtuosi have sat at her feet, and, after striving in vain to 
read the riddle of her being, have surrendered their intellect and heart together, 
and pronounced her the most wonderful of women. This rare creature is Hera, 
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and has as many sides as Goethe. All kinds of judgments have been formed of 
her; but none deny that she is enchanting. She is called ice by one, and fire 
by another ; all selfishness on this hand, all sympathy on that ; a supreme ego- 
tist to-day, an embodied sacrifice to-morrow. What she is said in the same 
breath to be and not to be, would make interesting studies for a hundred of her 
sex. She is gay and sad, sweet and bitter, tender and sarcastic, in the same hour. 
She seoffs at sentiment when she is most sentimental; praises loyalty when she 
is most inconstant ; derides society when she is surrendered to its keeping; de- 
fends the need of selfishness, though she would give her last jewel to the mere 
pretence of charity. She seems to belong to everybody, yet nobody claims her. 
She either bestows her heart in fragments, or lends it to many, and calls in the 
loan when it is hardest to return, It may be there are those who have plucked 
out the heart of her mystery; but they shake their heads ominously and echo 
the common phrase; “She is indeed wonderful.” Sorceress, mystery, riddle, 
enigma, she is perhaps; but she is a woman also, and that should make every- 
thing clear. 

If one were to choose from mere appearance an amiable and interesting com- 
panion, he would seek her in the full and pleasant face and figure which beam 
round the curve of the road, like the sun above the hilltops. That woman has few 
angles and no idiosyncrasies. Every one likes her; but she is incapable of inspir- 
ing any stronger attachment. She is comely, clever, and perfectly well-bred. Her 
complexion is soft and delicate as a peach, and it would be hard to find a flaw in 
the symmetry of her features or in their relation to one another. Social quid- 
nuncs ask why she does not marry, especially as she is an only daughter of a 
wealthy father. The lightning of wedlock strikes all about her, but she is 
spared, perhaps as a monument of Heaven’s mercy. She is a type of many 
women who always appear lovable and are never loved—a type commoner in 
other countries than in our own. She is in New York now, and has been for a 
dozen generations ; but she lives in New England, in the South, in the West, 
in the Middle States, everywhere. Her intimates, and even her relatives—always 
the severest critics—declare she has no faults. That may be the reason she 
strongly attracts no one. Possibly she is a woman who is perfect—a perpetu- 
ally rebuking fragment of humanity which nobody can truly love. If she had only 
been a perfect woman instead, a creature full of interesting weaknesses and at- 
tractive blemishes, her heart would have been besieged a hundred times, and 
must have capitulated long ago. 

The representative American face is this, quite different from any we see 
outside of our own country. At first glance it looks Grecian, and recalls the 
heads of Canova, who was inclined to make strength subservient to elegance, 
whose marbles almost always warm and win. Hildais a blonde. If she were 
not, she could not be so lovely ; for, though there are many more attractive bru- 
nettes than blondes, the highest type of feminine beauty must be fair, not dark. 
The Queen of Love, in all the anciert fables, is blonde; and so are the ideal 
pictures of the old painters who were most familiar with the Italian type, bru- 
nette. 

Hilda’s profile is an improvement on the Greek, as Phidias and Praxiteles 
would have acknowledged, no doubt, if they had lived to our time. The line of 
the forehead and the nose must be broken to express intellect and spirituality, 
and the graceful indentation at the base of the forehead is a new charm in 
Hilda’s face. The nose is not so straight as to seem stiff, not to say hard, but 
has the smallest possible undulation of outline to give it softness, and to suggest 
variety of mood. The mouth, which barely escapes fulness, is delicately and 
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gracefully cut, and has a fragrance perceptible even tothe eye. Itis as ifastraw- 
berry had dreamed of love, and been awakened by a kiss. The teeth are small 
and hardly visible, save when the smile is broad and deep. The chin is short 
and round, with a slight dimple ever aspiring to the lips. The color of the eyes 
depends upon the mood behind them, as they reflect every passing expression 
of the face. Sometimes they are dark, sometimes light, and very clear and 
bright always. If they have any fixed hue, it is gray ; but, even while they are 
called so, they change to violet and then to hazel, The hair is like woven gold, 
all light and softness and life, as if each filament were sentient and held a mag- 
netism of its own. Hilda’s complexion is a:marvel of delicacy and clearness. 
It looks transparent, and yetit has not the slightest flush of color except through 
the emotions. She would be called very pale were it not that her health seems 
perfect. The marvel is that the blood does not show through so fine and clear 
a skin, for sometimes it suffuses the cheek and brow and neck with a deep car- 
nation, and then recedes to the heart as if it never would return. 

Hilda’s figure is of the medium height, slender but round, swaying, supple, 
but plastically erect. Her every movementis animation. Her limbs seem to think 
as well as feel, and every atom of her body is endowed with soul. Calm in- 
tensity, self-disciplined fervor, is her characteristic. She is modest but self- 
trustful, retiring but independent, gentle but resolute. She is so entirely 
womanly in appearance and manner that no one would suspect her hidden 
strength and resources, They may never be called out, and, with fortune so 
kind to her, they are not likely to be. But should occasion need, she would sur- 
prise herself by her capacity for heroism. Naturally self-indulgent and luxu- 
rious, she could practise self-denial, and undergo such sacrifice as seldom falls 
to woman's lot. Now she appears only as a pet of society, and yet she will al- 
ways be equal to any position in which she may be placed. She represents the 
Republic. She is a charming Goddess of Liberty in her way, and the stars in 
her shield are the stars of hope and love, which never set. 

New York women may not be prettier than the women of other cities in the 
Union, but they have in an eminent degree the subtle quality known as style, 
which sets their persons off, and frequently makes even plainness charming. 
Though they are sometimes rather frononcé in dress, their general toilets 
are far superior to those elsewhere. It has long been the fashion to award the 
French women superiority of taste in personal adornment, but I do not think 
they deserve it. Asarule, the women of Paris do not dress so well—I use the 
adverb advisedly—as the women of New York. No doubt it was different half 
a century ago, when they acquired their reputation; but it is all changed now. 
The best dressed women in Paris, as respects taste, elegance, and richness, are 
almost invariably Americans, as the Parisians themselves acknowledge. You 
will see more unexceptionable feminine raiment in Broadway, between Canal and 
Twenty-third streets, any afternoon, than you will on the Boulevards between the 
Madeleine and the Place de la Bastille. If the great centre of mode is to be 
changed, since poor France has fallen upon evil days, it should be removed to 
this side of the sea. We have neither queens nor empresses; but we have 
countless sovereigns who excel in beauty and taste any of those in Europe. 

The New York woman understands the art so rarely understood of assisting 
nature without recourse to avenging artificiality. She comprehends the effect 
of light and shade tike a true artist, the force of combining colors and their har- 
mony or disharmony in regard to the wearer. It is easy to determine our fair 
Manhattanese in any part of the world. They have an air, a graceful independ- 
ence and an elasticity of movement, which to a travelled eye distinguish their 
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place of residence at once. As to their physique, they have more animation and 
glow of health than American women generally. Their complexions are much 
better, and they are remarkable for unusually pretty mouths. Why this should 
be, I do notknow. I simply state the fact. The Manhattan mouth is a specialty 
for which Nature hereabout seems to have taken out a patent. This feature 
when symmetrical represents excellent antecedents, and is in itself an exponent 
of high culture for several generations. No woman can be handsome with an 
ugly mouth, while a pretty mouth, if assisted by bright eyes, is sufficient to make 
an attractive face; for fine eyes and mouth, if they do not constitute beauty, 
give very large scope for idealization. 

Feet and ankles are also something in which our women excel. Their feet 
are smaller and better shaped, and their ankles slenderer and more symmetrical 
than are those of the sex in general. That these extremities are more nicely 
dressed here than elsewhere hardly admits of question, and that Nature has 
done more for them artistic observers will not deny. Almost any travelled man 
can recognize a New York foot and ankle at a glance; and I have known them 
to be picked out from thousands in the capitals of the Continent. Persons who 
feel an interest in such things should rejoice in the wearing of Polish (now called 
French) boots, which, if the heels be of only reasonable length, show the foot 
and its extension to the best advantage. 

The women of different cities in this country have varying, often distinct fea- 
tures and characteristics. 

The Boston girl, for instance, is very unlike her sister of the Empire City ; 
has a dissimilar air, another style of face, and almost a contrary expression. 
She of Boston usually reveals too much character to be merely pretty, and too 
much independence to appeal to the masculine sense of protection. Her fea- 
tures not infrequently are more regular than those with which Broadway and 
the Avenue make us familiar. But she has no such consciousness of the fulness 
of physical life, because her health is less robust and her emotional nature is 
more strictly guarded. Her intellect dominates her flesh and blood, and she is 
ever on the alert lest her will and her purpose be disarmed. She reads and 
studies and thinks too much to be quite healthy either in mind or body. She 
spoils her eyes with the midnight gas and diamond editions ; or, if she do not, 
she deems it obligatory upon her, as a descendant of the Puritans and an up- 
holder of the modern Athens, to wear eye-glasses. She would sooner be re- 
garded as anything rather than unlearned. She thinks it the height of human 
happiness and the crown of feminine glory to understand the mysteries of He- 
gel, and to discuss the Eleusinian Mysteries at an unrighteously early breakfast. 
She considers herself a lineal descendant of the Pilgrims who first landed at 
Plymouth, and so many of her ancestors fell at Bunker Hill that it has always 
been something of a puzzle to her how she came to be born at all. She holds 
Beacon street to be the directest road to Paradise, and Washington street to be the 
ninth wonder of the world. She has either written for the “ Atlantic,” or is proud 
of a sister or cousin who has ; and she hopes in the fair future, when the heart’s 
dearest wishes are vouchsafed to us, that she will be mentioned among the “ At- 
lantic’s ” most favored contributors. She is deeply concerned with the plans and 
possibilities of the universe, and deems it part of her mission—every Boston 
woman has a mission—to see that the equilibrium of things eternal is not dis- 
turbed, 

From all these and many other causes the Boston girl, though often handsome 
and generally interesting in appearance, looks worn and sometimes prematurely 
old. She is likely to be a blonde, and, though usually pale, her cheek is often 
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bright with nature’s carmine, and her face is capable of great variety of expres- 
sion. Her air of coldness and reserve disappears before acquaintance and sym- 
pathy, and she is found, like Hecla, to be volcanic beneath external ice and snow. 
Less artificial in person, mind, and manners than the girl of New York, she is 
more sincere and earnest, and not so liable to surprises of the heart. 

Philadelphia boasts much of her daughters, whom she considers as peerless 
in beauty as matchless in manners. As a rule, they are certainly fair; but they 
need the variety and individuality which constitute the highest charm of woman. 
They are, on the whole, the pretty nuns of good society, too well-bred to give 
offence and too prudent to excite enthusiasm. They look like the houses in 
which they live, and it is not infrequent for strangers to mistake for dear friends 
fair Philadelphians they have never before seen. The Philadelphia girl is al- 
most invariably a model of all the proprieties. Her sentimental affairs are con- 
ducted on mathematical principles, and before she falls in love with anybody, she 
finds out by calculus the integral and differential of her sympathies and affec- 
tions. Her appearance depends to a certain extent upon the conviction she has 
in regard to the gentility of her family. When she is morally certain that it has 
included many very distinguished persons, of whom no one outside of her set 
ever had the good fortune to hear, she bears about with her a serenity and satis- 
faction which contribute much to her personal attractions. 

Baltimore has long felt assured that Aphrodite could not have been the true 
Queen of Beauty, because she did not spring from the waters of the Chesapeake, 
There are few handsomer women anywhere than in that city. They incline to 
the brunette type; have rather regular features, soft dark eyes, and warm blood 
which speaks eloquently through cheeks of delicate olive. They are hardly 
Northern and yet barely Southern. They are somewhat provincial in their opin- 
ions and feelings ; but they are candid, generous, and hospitable. They look 
well, live well, talk well, and dress well; and are said to be among the best and 
truest friends a man of character, courtesy, and chivalry can have. 

Richmond belles are a good deal like those of Baltimore, but intensified and 
a trifle narrower. Though susceptible and sentimental, they are rigidly conven- 
tional in society, and rarely permit their lips to express the promptings of their 
hearts. Generally they are neither decided blondes nor brunettes, but of a mixed 
type, having the constancy of one and the fervor of the other. They have a pas- 
sion for politics, and are remarkable for seeing questions only on one side. 
They are hopeful for themselves—beauty and expectation are nearly allied—but 
they sometimes despair of the Republic and the planet because a great change 
has fallen upon their beloved Virginia. 

Charleston is sadly altered from what it was, and many of the fair women 
who gave laws and tone to its exclusive and egotistic society are no longer 
there. The Palmetto City, as it once delighted to style itself, had much of what 
is ascribed to the old school of forms, customs, and manners, and its represen- 
tative woman still has faith in and keeps them up. The fair Charlestonians have 
mobile, animated, and attractive rather than regularly handsome faces, and tend 
to brown eyes and brown hair. Their noses are slender, with thin sensitive nos- 
trils, and their mouths often seem a little drawn as if from too much suppression 
and compression. This is somewhat singular, since they are, as a class, impul- 
sive and even mercurial, perhaps from the fact that those who lay claim to birth 
and blood—and there are few who do not—believe themselves descended from 
Huguenot families. This French extraction is as famous in Charleston as May- 
flower origin is in Boston, and is not infrequently, I suspect, quite as proble- 
matical. But the genuine feminine types of the Carolinian metropolis, like those 
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of Richmond, Mobile, New Orleans, and nearly all of the Southern States, are 
hardly recognizable now, such social revolutions has the war wrought, and to 
speak of them in the present is a palpable anachronism. 

There is one exception, however, and that is the women of Kentucky, as rep- 
resented in Louisville. They are decidedly Southern, and have so little in com- 
mon with the North that persons who have lived this side of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line have difficulty in understanding them. The Louisville belle is peculiar 
in more ways than one. With a better and finer physique than most of her 
American sisters, she has a superb self-confidence and independence that few of 
her sex attain. She is warm-hearted, romantic, extremely sentimental, and, at 
the same time, clear-headed, sensible, and sincere. She has a keen relish for 
pleasure, and pursues it with discrimination through all her days, every one 
of which she regards as golden. She would be thought rather oufré in the 
East and d/zarre in Europe. But on her own soil she is appreciated, and in 
consequence greatly admired, Most men regard her as handsome and inter- 
esting ; and as she so regards herself, there is a point of sympathy to begin with, 
which is prone to develop into a desperate but harmless flirtation. She rejoices 
in conquest, and yet becomes the victim of her victims when they turn to her for 
pity and reveal their sentimental wounds. She is socially ambitious, and when 
she has had a steamboat named in her honor her measure of fame is so complete 
that she sheds tears of eternal gratitude, and is willing to depart in peace. 

The women of Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago are regarded here for the 
most part as offshoots of Eastern stock, grown somewhat wild and over-luxuri- 
ant by transplanting. Still, they have a character and province of their own. 
The Cincinnatians are Philadelphians broadened and extended ; but they have 
more variety of comeliness, and would seem fairer than they do if the sooty air did 
not cover them like a veil. They have improved of late years in grace and style, 
and have at present a beauty and suavity of their own. 

St. Louis, too, is tending upward in the direction of feminine loveliness. 
Many of the descendants of her old Creole families have an affluence of personal 
charm which savors of the tropics; while in the present and rising generation 
can be detected those sweet and pensive American faces, which are recognized 
and remembered all over the world. 

As respects its women, Chicago is New York exaggerated. In endeavoring 
to outdo the belles of Gotham, Chicago is in danger of crossing the line divid- 
ing attractiveness from extravagance, and of presenting us with specimens which 
would be charming if they were not in excess. Removing the tendency to what 
is fantastical in the daughters of the Garden City, they present fine faces and 
figures to the radiant day, and to the splendors of their evening sociables. 
The semi-barbarous opulence of her women will be reduced with greater age, 
and reach the more conventional standard which we of the East not unpretend- 
ingly put forward as the only proper one and true. 

Every year American beauty is becoming finer and more conspicuous, with 
higher and broader claims to universal recognition. It increases and develops 
with our extension and resources ; and, backed by two or three centuries more, 
it will have no peer among the nations. I believe that in the future the Ameri- 
can type of beauty will be what the Grecian type has been in the past. I pre- 
dict that, as women to-day and here are lovelier in person, character, and mind 
than they have ever been, they will in the ages to come so trench upon the 
ideal that poets of the Old World will exhaust description, and express the 
highest by saying, “ She is beautiful as an American.” 

Junius HENRI BRowNF 

















OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Epwarps, Author of “Susan Fielding,” “Archie Lovell,” etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
A QUESTION OF FINANCE. 


SITTING-ROOM in one of the best 
hotels in Spa; the hour, four in the 
afternoon ; husband and wife alone together. 
“Forty and eighty are certainly one hun- 
dred and twenty,” says Mr. Theobald, resting 
his forehead on his hand and applying him- 
self resolutely to the sheet of paper covered 
with figures that lies before him. “ From 
this subtract fifty; add ten; divide by four. 
Jenny, my dear,” after a minute or more of 
intense mental difficulty, “I don’t know 
where the balance can be, but, on paper and 
according to all the four rules of arithmetic, 
we are exactly fifty pounds better off than I 
thought,” 

“Then you have forgotten to put down 
something,” answers Jane. “The only kind 
of arithmetic I believe in is counting one’s 
cash. How much money have you got in 
your pocket ?” 

Jane’s husband takes out a penknife, a 
book of cigarette paper, and four napoleons, 
He is an exceedingly near-sighted man, and 
has to put up his eye-glass in order to sur- 
vey his property as he spreads it in a neat 
row upon the table. “ Ridiculous to think” 
—the eye-glass falls with a clink against his 
watch-chain—“ ridiculous to think, in the 
face of all these rows of figures, that we are 
reduced to four napoleons, Jane!” 

“T remember the days when I thought 
four napoleons riches. Why, only last 
Christmas I made a winter dress for myself 
and a whole suit for Blossy with less than 
four napoleons, Oh, Theobald,” looking 
suddenly up from her work, a diaphanous 
little blue cloud that shall presently be a 
bonnet, “what a queer sensation it is to 
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think we are rich people at last! That it 
doesn’t matter rea//y whether we happen to 
have four napoleons or forty in our pockets !” 

“T don’t think any sensation on the sub- 
ject of money ought to be queer to us,” says 
Mr. Theobald; “and as to feeling rich, 
why, I never felt in my life that I was 
a pauper till now. As long as we lived— 
well, on nothing particular, Jenny !—the 
dregs of capital, ill luck of friends, and other 
eccentricities of fortune—poverty was too 
undefined to weigh upon me. To-morrow 
was a scoundrel with whom we had no per- 
sonal acquaintance, to-day a jovial good 
fellow with whom we were glad to share 
our- bottle of champagne while it lasted. 
Now——” 

“Now your cousin is dead, bless him! 
and we shall live in a home of our own in 
our own dear country,” interrupts Jane with 
visible pride. 

“1 hope we shall like our own dear coun- 
try when we get there,” remarks Mr. Theo- 
bald. “Our home, too. We have done 
very well without a home hitherto. I mean 
we have carried it about the Continent very 
conveniently—a meerschaum pipe, a work- 
box, and Blossy’s doll! How could we be 
more at home than we are at this minute, 
here? And how, my dear Jenny, how in the 
name of fortune do you suppose we are go- 
ing to keep up a place on our pittance of an 
income ?” 

“ Pittance! You call six hundred a year 
(and we shall have every farthing of that, 
the lawyer’s letter says so)—you call six hun- 
dred a year a pittance!” 

“Six hundred a year is enough for any 
man when it is zof an income,” replies Mr. 
Theobald. ‘“ Given no capital, no position, 
the habits of vagrants, and the principles of 
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—well, well, Jenny, let by-gones be by- 
gones !—but, given certain conditions, and 
six hundred pounds a year got no one knows 
how, and spent after the same fashion in 
the course of a year, is sufficient for any man, 
particularly if he has a wife who can make 
her bonnets and dresses, and sufficient sense 
in his own head to keep clear of England.” 

“The dream of my life is England,” says 
Jane, with a certain wistfulness of tone. 
**Not London—I know London too well to 
dream about that—but the country, a jolly, 
homelike old country place such as Theo- 
balds must be.” 

“ And with the society of English people, 
all betier off than ourselves, both as regards 
this world and the next, for excitement? 
Ah, I hope the reality will come within a 
hundred miles of the dream. We have been 
very contented as Pariahs, my dear Jenny. 
I hope we shall be equally so when we set 
up as Brahmins.” 

And Mr, Theobald, again having recourse 
to his eye-glass, takes out a meerschaum 
from his pocket, fills it, strikes a vesuvian, 
and composedly begins to smoke. 

“A whole batch of our nearest Chalk- 
shire neighbors are now in Spa, Jane,” he 
resumes after a time—‘ arrived here from 


Germany. The Crosbies, pére e¢ mere ; the 
young hopeful, Rawdon ; and the red-haired 
heiress, Miss Marsland, whom Rawdon’s 


mamma destines him to marry. I ran 
against them all this morning, thought I re- 
membered old Crosbie’s face, and, assisted 
by the visitors’ book, found out who they 
were, Jenny, my dear, what will life be like 
when we begin your little battle for social 
existence with women like Mrs, Crosbie! 
She is clothed in an olive-green silk, of the 
same awful and uncompromising texture 
that I remember about my own sisters, 
years ago. Virtue sits throned upon her 
“forehead, exclusiveness in her eye.” 

“And what does all this matter to us? 
and why should there be a battle between 
sme and anybody?” interrupts Jane. “I 
‘want these Chalkshire people to like me— 
well, to tolerate me because I’m your wife ; 
iand for Blossy to grow up——” 

“Into a Miss Marsland ?” finished Theo- 
'dald, as his wife hesitated. ‘ Quite impos- 
-sible, Jane. Blossy is your daughter.” 

‘“ Blossy hasn’t got red hair,” cries Jane, 
‘warming. ‘ Blossy mayn’t be a lady, any 
more than me, but she will be a pretty 
woman some day, whether your fine country 
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people notice her mother or not. Anda 
pretty woman——” 

But the sentence remains forever incom- 
plete. Jane gives a significant nod at the 
reflection of her own bright face in an oppo- 
site looking-glass, then bends it down again 
over her work, and, at the end of another 
five minutes, the bonnet is finished. 

Minute classifications of the human race 
are, as a rule, failures, when you try to re- 
duce them to practice. But it may be said 
broadly, perhaps, that women can be divi- 
ded into two sections : those who know how 
to make a bonnet and those who do not, 
Jane knows how to make a bonnet right 
well, and never has she felt the conscious- 
ness of triumphant art stronger in her soul 
than at this minute. 

“T don’t say anything about black lace,” 
she bursts forth energetically, and apropos 
of nothing, asis her habit; Mr. Theobald— 
his feet perched on the window-sill at a 
higher elevation than his head, a cloud of 
tobacco smoke floating upward from his lips 
—turns his head a good half-inch to listen ; 
“any one not absolutely a fool can make a 
bonnet out of black lace. But gauze! blue 
gauze! I should like to know whether 
there’s a lady, yes, and what’s more, a mile 
liner in Chalkshire that could make a bon- 
net like this?” 

“Not one of them could look as well as 
you will look in it, my dear Jenny,” says 
Theobald in his pleasant lazy voice. 

Jane turns away with just visible impa- 
tience from the compliment, and, walking 
across to one of the many mirrors with 
which the room is lined, begins the process 
(a process beset with misgivings even to the 
fairest and youngest woman living) of “try- 
ing on” her bonnet. 

To say that it is not absolute perfection, 
needing no after-touch, no subtle inspiration 
of mature genius, would be only to say that 
the artist is mortal, It must be pinched 
back off the temples; must be raised the 
third of an inch in diadem; the effect must 
be hazarded of knotting the gauzy strings 
around the throat, then of letting them 
stream unbound upon the shoulders ; finally 
one must see oneself—aided by an opposite 
mirror—in different angles: profile, three- 
quarters, in perspective. 

“It is perfect,” cries Jane at Jast. “TI 
never looked better in a bonnet in my life.” 

And saying this, she advances and stands 
before her husband—stands before him no 
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longer with an air of questioning or doubt, 
but rather with the calm consciousness of 
assured artistic success written on her face. 

What a fresh face it is! Mrs, Theobald 
has been married close upon four years, but 
her cheeks are just as blooming, her blue 
eyes as limpid, her smiles as delightfully 
frank as on the day when Theobald, after a 
fortnight’s acquaintance, made her (an un- 
fledged ballet-girl of sixteen) his wife. 

She is, but scarcely looks, above the mid- 
dle height of English women, has large, 
well-balanced shoulders, an exquisite waist, 
if judged by a sculptor’s, not a corset-mak- 
er’s standard, and decidedly more of undu- 
lating flowing ease in her movements than 
women of the world are prone to display. 
“ Till I was sixteen, till the time you raised 
me above my station, sir, I was trained to 
move my limbs well,” says Jane. when The- 
obald occasionally hints to her how vividly 
some trick of gait or manner brings old the- 
atrical associations before his mind. “ And 
although I am in the position of a lady now, 
I can’t remember always to be awkward.” 
Whalebone and steel have as little share in 
her lithe symmetry as have kalydors or 
pearl powders with the honest carnation and 
white of her complexion. Everything 
about Jane is real ; terribly real, impostors 
of all classes are made to feel when they 
come too nigh her. She is somewhat un- 
tidy at times; being her own milliner, a 
dress or bonnet wanted for such an hour 
has occasionally to be finished imperfectly 
as regards the length of the stitches. But 
clean—clean, her husband affirms with grav- 
ity, toa vice. The smell of primroses, the 
sweetness of April fields, all things whole- 
some, out-of-door, vernal, are irresistibly 
summoned before your vision when you look 
at Jane. Her face is the delight of artists, 
the despair of photographers. It has not a 
perfect feature, and yet, with its changeful 
expressions and brilliant coloring and abso- 
lute naturalness, it is so perfect. “The 
good looks of youth and robust health,” say 
her detractors, who are without exception 
of her own sex. “Her mouth is too wide, 
her eyes are commonplace. She has two 
distinct marks of smallpox on her forehead, 
and you have only to look at her in a mirror 
to see that her nose is not set straight on her 
face.” 

Poor Jane! And she continues charming 
still, 

On this particular afternoon, an afternoon 
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destined, in more ways than one, to prove a 
landmark in her life, she is dressed in a lit- 
tle striped blue and white muslin of twenty- 
five francs, with a black lace cape around 


her shoulders. A pair of cream-colored 
gloves, a white parasol, a fresh-gathered 
rose for her waist-belt, lie in readiness on 
her work-table. 

“You are coming with me, Theobald?” 
For a long minute Mr. Theobald’s eyes and 
pipe have been liberatly sending forth in- 
cense at the shrine of Jane’s vanity. ‘“ Do 
now, like a good old soul! It isn’t much 
trouble to walk as far as the avenue, and 
then if these Chalkshire people are 
about ” 

“Oh, you are afraid of these Chalkshire 
people’s opinion already, are you, Jenny? 
Well, I'll come and do a little respectabili- 
ty for their edification by and by, if I can re- 
member not to fall asleep meanwhile. As 
a precautionary measure hadn’t you better 
take Blossy for your chaperon now?” 

“ Blossy went out with Elise after her din- 
ner. Young monkey, see what she has been 
doing here!” Jane picks up a hideously 
battered doll, into whose dropsical body 
shreds of blue crape, ribbon, and other odds 
and ends of finery are thickly pinned. 
“Tsn’t that taste ?—what, not for a baby only 
three years old! And see, she’s actually 
cut Nancy’s hair short on the forehead to be 
in the fashion. Bless her heart!” 

“ Bless her—bless her!” says Theobald, 
stretching out his hand theatrically over 
Nancy’s battered head. 

The color deepens on Jane’s fresh cheeks. 
“Oh, you always turn things into ridicule ; 
you never see any cleverness in what the 
child does—but 7 do. Very likely she 
won't be accomplished, book-clever as your 
fine county ladies are; but she’ll be able to 
work at her needle, to use her hands, to be 
useful, Mr. Theobald! and, as far as I can 
see, those are the first accomplishments men 
require from their wives.” 

Mrs. Theobald puts Nancy tenderly 
aside, takes up her gloves and parasol, and 
moves toward the door. 

“If Blossy can use her hands (and her 
tongue) as her dear mother does, Jenny, 
she’ll be a treasure, an inestimable treasure 
to the man who is fortunate enough to win 
her.” 

“Yes, you mean so much of that! I 
know so well what your compliments are 
worth !” 
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But she turns, half mollified. A word can 
thaw, as a word can chill the girl—so long 
as the word be spoken by Theobald’s lips. 

Mr. Theobald raises himself slightly from 
his reclining position, and takes his pipe 
from between his lips. “I mean it always 
when I say flattering things of you, my love. 
If Blossy only inherits half of her mother’s 
admirable qualities she will be——” 

“ Make haste, please. I don’t want to 
lose more than I can help of the band. If 
poor little Blossy inherits my gifts-——?” 

“She will be an exceedingly charming 
woman, Jane. A good milliner, on occa- 
sion; a good cook; a perfect dancer; a 
thorough adept in the art of making any 
young fool who is taken by her pretty face 
miserable ; and to her husband at all times 
the most excellent company in the world.” 

The blood is not in Jane’s cheeks alone 
now. It stains her forehead, her throat ; an 
angry tremble comes round her lips. 

“A cook. Amilliner. A dancer. Oh, 
I understand you, Theobald—a dancer! 
And this, after four years, is the highest 
praise you can find to give me?” 

Theobald by now is thoroughly amused. 
No sarcasm, however bitter, can scathe his 
well-oiled spirit. How shail he guess that 
a jest lightly spoken, lightly meant, may 
have power to wound Jane’s jealous heart to 
the quick ! 

“I dare say I could find much more if 
you would give me time to think. You 
have faults, Jenny, of course ; who has not? 
But experience will cure these—experience 
and the salutary advice of judicious female 
friends, to which our altered position in life 
will now enable you to have access, There 
are my sisters—a little crooked-tempered, a 
little strait-laced certainly, but an epitome 
of all female wisdom and propriety in them- 
selves, Charlotte especially. Then, if you 
behave very well, you may get to know our 
neighbor Mrs, Crosbie—perhaps, in time, 
the archdeacon’s wife, and re 

“ And you think sermons preached to me 
by any of these women would do me, Jane 
Theobald, good! Where is their right to 
preach? They are better born, they have 
never worked for their bread, they have 
never known a temptation. Does this enti- 
tle them to mount the pulpit?” 

“Morally, no. Socially, yes.” 

“Then I hate such socialism” 





(Theo- 


bald successfully represses a smile), “ and I 
despise such morality ! 


And if any of them 
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were to preach to me and I was to listen— 
which I shouldn’t—it would demoralize, yes, 
demoralize me.” 

“Don’t use strong language, my dear. It 
is a question altogether of finance. If we 
had come into six thousand instead of six 
hundred a year, we should be the nicest 
people in Chalkshire, Jenny, and want ser- 
mons from no man.” 

“T’ve read in the papers,” goes on Jane, 
her tone waxing hotter and hotter—* I’ve 
read in the papers lately about these grand 
model markets set up in Bethnal Green and 
such places for the poor. Bishops and 
lords at the opening ceremony, no selling 
on Sundays, cleanliness, ventilation, marble 
slabs—every advantage! And the poor 
won’t go to them, and will sooner get worse 
things and pay dearer to their old friends 
the costermongers in the gutter.” 

“The poor are proverbially an ungrateful 
set of devils,” is Mr. Theobald’s cheerful 
generalization. 

“They are human beings, and I feel as 
they do,” says Jane. ‘ Perhaps because I 
belong to the vagrant classes myself—I 
don’t know about that—but I feel as they 
do. I hate advantages that have a do-me- 
good flavor in them.” 

“Certainly, my dear, but——” 

“I was born among people, among ideas 
that no man or woman in your class of life 
can understand. You raised me from them, 
Theobald, and: if I’ve become, as you say 
sometimes, ‘an imitation, better than the 
reality, of a lady,’ it has been by living with 
you, and getting hold of your ou/ward man- 
ners simply ; but at heart és 

“Jenny!” 

—At heart I’ve never given up my old 
associates or my love for them, or my belief 
that their life is as good as other lives, and 
I never will. No, not if all the ladies from 
all the counties in England were to preach 
to me at once. I’d be like the ungrateful 
heathen poor. I’d keep to the costermongers 
still.” 

‘After this there is silence for a minute. 
Mr. Theobald is the first to speak. ‘ Come 
here, Jenny, child,” holding out his hand 
to her kindly. 

“No, thank you, I can hear you quite as 
well where I am.” 

“Do you know the meaning of the word 
logic?” 

“Of course I do, I wasn’t pretending to 
talk logic, I was talking common sense. 
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Yes, and I was speaking from my heart 
straight out, as you, as you, Theobald, never 
do!” 

“ Do you know, in the very least, how all 
this animated discussion began?” 

“T know how it will end.” She has 
moved across the room and looks back at 
him, her fingers on the handle of the door. 
“ You said something just now about my 
having to do battle with fine ladies like this 
Mrs. Crosbie, the fine ladies of your class, 
sir, in Chalkshire. A minute afterwards 
you tell me of the good I may get if I choose 
to listen humbly and gratefully to their ad- 
vice. Very well. Now I'll tell you the 
truth, plainly. If our going to England and 
our living at Theobalds is to make me a 
hypocrite—I mean if Iam to choose between 
becoming a Ayfocrite or declaring war to 
the knife with every fine lady in Chalkshire — 
I have made my choice already. War to 
the knife!” 

Having uttered which trenchant declara- 
tion, Jane like a whirlwind (in blue-and- 
white muslin) sweeps away from the room 
and down the staircase of the hotel, and Mr. 
Theobald is left alone to enjoy his pipe, 
and cull the honey of his own reflections. 





CHAPTER IL 
A QUESTION OF DUTY. 


ALL is bright, sunshiny, cheerful in the 
out-of-door world. The season is crude as 
yet, for it is scarcely past the middle of 
June, but there are visitors enough to give 
an air of quasioccupation to the streets 
and avenues of the little mountain town. 
And to those whose tastes affect sweet sun- 
shine and verdant country, rather than prin- 
cesses and archdukes, early summer is as- 
suredly the time when Spa has most charms. 

It is now the gayest hour of the afternoon, 
and down in the avenue of the Four Hours 
a band is playing. How pleasant it is to 
catch the distant notes, prolonged, hushed, 
heightened at intervals by the arena of wood- 
ed hills which form the walls of the a/ 
fresco concert-room! How gloriously the 
sun streams through the linden boughs, 
turning the courtyard pavement of the Ho- 
tel Bellevue into a mosaic work of ever- 
shifting gold. What an altogether palata- 
ble thing mere existence is! What an’ ex- 
cellent place is this best of all possible 
worlds to live in! 
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“ Each one of us,” said Goethe, “ must be 
drunk once.’? Emma Marsland, yonder 
plain-looking English girl, who is eating 
cakes and drinking afternoon coffee under 
the shadow of the lindens, is drunk to-day ! 
She shows, I must admit, few outward signs 
by which you could guess at her condition. 
Emma has been brought up in a school that 
holds betrayal of feeling as a forfeiture of 
the sex’s dignity. Hers, too, is a face not 
destined by nature to be the index of the 
soul. But still, for all her calm exterior, 
the wine of life runs warm and tingling 
through her veins; the joyfullest cup we 
any of us taste, from our birth to our bury- 
ing, is at her lips. Emma Marsland loves, 
and believes herself to be loved in return. 
For one day—as likely as not one only out 
of a perfectly sober commonplace life—every 
beat of the little heiress’s heart, every breath 
she draws, is intoxication. 

“ How good the coffee always is abroad, 
mamma.” Not very poetic; but this is 
what she says, not what she thinks. “ And 
the Auchen” (Emma has learned German 
for seven years in Chalkshire, and pro- 
nounces the word coo-ken)—‘“‘so crisp 
and short, better even than we got on the 
Rhine. I wonder whether they put much 
butter in them?” 

“ T should hope not for your sake, Emmy,” 
remarks a masculine voice at her side. 
“The dish was brought out full a minute 
ago, and you and mother have pretty nearly 
emptied it already.” 

“© Rawdon, what a shame! Mamma, 
do you hear what Rawdon accuses us of?” 
And poor Emma laughs and laughs again— 
a rather tittering little school-girl laugh—at 
Rawdon’s exquisite stroke of humor. “ You 
are glad enough to get your own sherry and 
bitters of an afternoon, you know you are, 
Rawdon, and you ought to be content, and 
not envy mamma and me our coffee and 
coo-ken. Don’t you know they take the 
place of five o’clock tea to us now we are 
abroad ?” 

“ Do they?” returns Rawdon in the ab- 
sent tone of a man who does not know a 
word he is saying. “La la la, la lira.” 
He follows half-aloud the opening bars 
of the distant waltz-music, then is seized 
with a mighty yawn, which he strives man- 
fully but in vain to stifle in its birth; and 
then he crosses his arms, pulls his hat a lit- 
tle over his eyes, gazes up at as much blue 
sky as the lindens leave visible, and begins 
to whistle. 
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He is bored, poor young fellow, but un- 
consciously ; takes no livelier interest in 
Emmy and the dead level of Emmy’s small 
talk than he has done any time during his 
twenty-two years of life, but is unaware of 
his lack of interest. If his mother would 
allow him to smoke, he would be happier 
than he is, doubtless ; and if his mother and 
Emma would retire to their own apartments 
in the hotel, and leave him and his father to 
their newspapers and their pipes, he would 
be happier still. 

Other anarchy is there none in Rawdon 
Crosbie’s spirit. And yet all the combusti- 
ble materials wanted for rebellion are really 
stored there, waiting only the chance spark 
that shall kindle them into a flame. Does 
not every day’s experience show us that this 
slumbering, negative, acquiescent kind of dis- 
content is the very symptom of all others 
that tells surest when men’s hearts are ripe 
for revolt ? 

I have spoken at length of Jane Theo- 
bald; let me give a few words to this group 
of English people who are drinking their 
coffee beneath her window—the Chalkshire 
neighbors who are to be Jane’s enemies or 
friends, her monitors or her executioners, as 
fate may elect. 

Mrs. Crosbie was a noted beauty in her 
youth, She is fifty years old now, but has 
not forgotten the trick of smile, the turn of 
head, the downcast bend of the eyelids 
which were her strong points when she was 
the “ beautiful Juliana Hervey.” The beauti- 
ful Juliana Hervey, after a dozen seasons 
of fruitless title-hunting, had bestowed her- 
self at eight-and-twenty upon Mr. Crosbie, 
a country gentleman of small means, smaller 
pretensions, and without a connection in the 
world worth mentioning. She is dressed 
always by the first milliner of her part of 
Chalkshire, adopts with unflinching courage 
whatever she believes to be the latest fash- 
ion of the day, and at the present moment 
wears a dress, bonnet, and shawl, each un- 
deniable of its kind, but the sum-total of 
whose effect absolutely sets your teeth on 
edge with its cruel discordance.’ Were you 
to talk to Mrs. Crosbie of dress as of a 
thing relative rather than final, hiit to her 
of subtle combinations of color, of artistic 
license, of subduing fashion to the age and 
complexion of each particular votary, I 
think she would at once have doubts as to 
the correctness of your moral character. 
All the best people about Lidlington em- 
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ploy the same milliner, as they consult the 
same doctor, attend the same church, and 
talk the same scandal. And as long as the 
best people of the neighborhood supply the 
cue, either to her thoughts, words, or actions, 
Mrs. Crosbie’s conscience is at rest. She is 
a woman who never moves out of the safe 
and narrow groove of class prejudice. She 
knows and wants to know nothing about 
the abstract truth of things. She wants 
only to dress and drive, calumniate and 
pray, die and be buried as a woman belong- 
ing by birth to the Landed Gentry of her 
country should, and is content to debit 
Providence with the results, 

Young Rawdon Crosbie, aged twenty-two 
years anda lientenant of Her Majesty’s regi- 
ment of artillery, is a fair average specimen 
of his nation and class. Across his broad 
forehead is the genuine “ gunner sun-mark ” 
or insignia of his craft ; his limbs, displayed 
by one of those knickerbocker costumes 
which our countrymen love to wear upon 
their travels, bear witness to the beneficial 
results of seven years’ classical training on 
the heights of Harrow. His face is an hon- 
est red-and-brown Englishman’s face, by no 
means handsome in its present unfledged 
condition, but giving you an impression 
that it may become even strikingly so a few 
years later on, The head with its close- 
shorn black hair is compact and solid, not 
precisely an intellectual-looking head, and 
yet a head that looks “ full of brains,” fuller 
of them indeed than Master Rawdon’s 
speech and actions up to the present time 
would seem to betoken. He stands a little 
under six feet in his shooting boots ; has 
never had a hearteache or a finger-ache since 
he was born; from his earliest infancy has 
been trained with the extra scrupulousness 
usually bestowed upon only sons; and is 
now destined to marry an heiress !—in all 
respects, one may say, is a young fellow with 
whom the world goes well, and to whom 
more than his share of the world’s goods 
have fallen. 

Mr. Crosbie, a middle-aged gentleman 
with square gray whiskers, a resigned, fresh- 
complexioned face, and no very particular 
features to speak of, sits dutifully grinding 
his opinions by the “Times” at his wife’s 
side; and between him and Rawdon, and 
immediately opposite the dish of kuchen, is 
Emma Marsland. 

I have already broken to the reader that 
Emma is plain. Let me soften that worst 
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indictment that can be brought against any 
young woman in the position of a heroine, 
by adding that she has thirty thousand 
pounds, A girl with thirty thousand pounds 
can surely affurd to do without the foolish car- 
nation hues and sparkling eyes, which to pen- 
niless maidens are the all-in-all of existence. 
Her hair—well, I wish to speak tenderly of 
everything belonging to poor Emmy, so we 
will call her hairauburn, Her skin is of the 
peculiar dead waxen whiteness that goes 
with the auburn type of coloring ; and it is 
a skin that freckies. Her eyes are dark 
sienna-brown ; the brows and eyelashes so 
much fairer than her hair as to be all but in- 
visible. Were you to analyze her other 
features, you would, I think, find them cor- 
rect—correcter, certainly, than Jane Theo- 
bald’s, But what man analyzes when he 
has to pass his verdict upon a girl’s face? 
Emma generally gets a sufficiency of part- 
ners at the Chalkshire balls, but no one, 
Rawdon included, dances more than his one 
or two set duty dances with her. Every one 
likes Emma, every one has a favorable word 
to say for her. She is unaffected, amiable 
to excess, dances fairly well, considering her 
low stature and her plumpness. But no 
man asks her for more than his duty dances, 
and no man, despite the thirty thousand 
pounds, has ever envied Rawdon his future 
lot as her husband. 

Like her adopted mother, Emma _ is 
dressed by the first milliner in Chalkshire, 
and with not dissimilar results. Deep, 
reddish-pink ribbons, for instance, predom- 
inate in her attire to-day. Well, Rawdon 
of course has not much practical knowl- 
edge of aught pertaining to women’s dress ; 
still some glimmering, some intuitive sense 
of artistic propriety is in his soul, and every 
time he glances at Emma this sense is dis- 
turbed. Sunshine is good, and rose-colored 
ribbons are good, and so, in a medizval 
picture, is flame-colored hair. But the 
three in juxtaposition—a tri-colored glory 
round the face of a young person who has 
just devoured a plate of buttery cakes in 
five minutes ! 

Poor Rawdon! Whenever he is away 
from Emma, he believes vaguely that he is 
very much indeed in love. And whenever 
he is at her side, he knows definitely that 
he is not in love at all! 

This is a contradictory, but by no means 
uncommon condition of the human heart, 
and well worth the study of those curious in 
such matters. 
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“Juliana, my dear,” says Mr. Crosbie, 
looking at his wife across his newspaper, 
“who do you think that Englishman we 
saw this morning turns out to be? Our 
scapegrace neighbor, Francis Theobald. I 
was sure something about his face was famil- 
iar tome. He is here in this very hotel.” 

Mrs. Crosbie gives a rebellious fild of 
her silken skirts a furtive little admonition 
with one shapely finger. “Mr. Francis 
Theobald in this hotel? Dear, dear, how 
inopportune! Is he,” lowering her voice, 
as if she had just in time remembered Em- 
ma’s presence—“ is he alone?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. No, I suppose 
his wife is with him. I saw him on the 
stairs afterwards, and he had a little girl in 
his arms.” 

“A little girl, Ah, I think I do recollect 
hearing. It makes it additionally painful.” 

Mrs. Crosbie looks unutterable things, and 
Rawdon asks for an explanation. Does 
‘it” mean Theobald, or the hotel, or meet- 
ing Theobald in the hotel? and who is 
especially to be pained by the malapropos 
existence of a little girl? 

“ Rawdon, you know how much I dislike 
this sort of idle joking,” answers Mrs. Cros- 
bie gravely. “ Mr. Francis Theobald, as you 
are aware, will before long be our nearest 
neighbor in Chalkshire.” 

“ Yes, mother ?” 

“Well, if you force me to speak of such 
things in Emma’s presence, you must know, 
any one with proper feeling must know, that 
our position as regards him—and—his 
household will he most delicate. Emma, 
my dear, what is that splendid scarlet creep- 
er yonder, round the trellis-work? It 
would be just the sort of grower we want 
for the corner of the poultry-house.” 

“Scarlet runners,” says Rawdon deci- 
sively. “Don’t move, Emmy,” laying his 
brown hand on Emma Marsland’s white 
one. “ You are only to be sent out of the 
way because we happen to be talking upon 
improper subjects. Mother, by the by,” 
turning round with an air of suddenly 
awakened interest to Mrs. Crosbie, “ why 
are the Theobalds an improper subject, and 
why is our position with regard to them del- 
icate? In spite of Emma’s presence, we 
may surely discuss this?” 

Rawdon is argumentative by nature. By 
the time he was five years old he was wont 
to fold his small arms when opposed, and 
calmly dispute first principles with poor 
Mrs. Crosbie, 
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“Tt is not a question for discussion at all, 
Rawdon. It is a question of what every- 
body in the neighborhood will do. A ques- 
tion of Duty.” 

“Duty. Well, now, I can’t see that. 
The Theobalds are as old a family as there 
is in Chalkshire, and Theobald, from what 
men say of him, is not at all a bad sort of fel- 
low, bar gambiing. As for his wife, if she 
had not been a pretty woman, and a nice 
woman, you may depend upon it he wouldn’t 
have married her. And a pretty woman 
and a nice woman must be an acquisition to 
Lidlington society.” 

“But all that has nothing to do with our 
duty. However much we may pity the po- 
sition of Mr. Theobald’s sisters, however 
much we may wish well to his—his—” the 
word comes laggingly, as under protest, from 
Mrs. Crosbie’s lips-—“ to his wife, the ques- 
tion for us all will be, Ought we to visit 
her?” 

“Of course in olden days these little so- 
cial difficulties were settled more comforta- 
bly,” says Rawdon. “ Within this century 
French actors were not even allowed Chris- 
tian burial. But now, when every one goes 
everywhere! Why, mother, don’t you know 
the houses of some of our first-rate actors 
are allowed to be the pleasantest in Lon- 
don? houses everybody tries to get invited 
to, and i 

“T know nothing of the kind, Rawdon. 
Mrs. Coventry Brown told me (for, alas, the 
subject had to be discussed as soon as we 
all heard who was coming among us)—Mrs. 
Coventry Brown told me that this Mrs. The- 
obald’s sister is at the present time a very 
poor actress at one of the minor theatres, 
and that her uncle plays the trombone—yes, 
the trombone, Rawdon—in the orchestra of 
the Theatre Royal. Is this, can this be a 
person with whom you would desire Emma 
to associate?” 

Before Rawdon can answer, Mr. Crosbie 
unexpectedly looks up again from his 
“Times” and speaks. After being the hus- 
band for three-and-twenty years of a woman 
whom he acknowledges, and whom the 
world acknowledges, to be his superior, Mr. 
Crosbie has naturally become a man of few 
words. What he says when he does speak, 
however, is pretty nearly always to the 
point. 

“Do we know anything against this Mrs, 
Francis Theobald’s moral character, Juli- 
ana, either before or since her marriage?” 
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“ Moral character! Really, Mr, Crosbie, 
I must ask you not to make use of such 
strong expressions before Emma.” 

“ because if we do not—and as we do 
visit Lady Rose Golightly, my dear—I think 
we might express ourselves with a little 
more charity. Francis Theobald’s father— 
poor old George—and I were school-boys 
together,” goes on Mr, Crosbie stoutly, 
“and whatever you ladies may do, I shall 
certainly not turn the cold shoulder on 
George’s son, scapegrace and gambler 
though they say the man has become.” 

“ Ah, gentlemen, happily for themselves, 
can act with independence in these matters,” 
says Mrs. Crosbie, again rebuking a contu- 
macious fold of her dress, “Mr, Francis 
Theobald, I have no doubt, in the hunting 
field and all other places where gentlemen 
see each other, will never meet with any- 
thing to remind him of his painful domestic 
position.” 

“And Mrs. Theobald is to be reminded 
of it alone?” cries Emma, who has at last 
finished her cakes and coffee. ‘“ Mamma, is 
this justice? Mr. Theobald is not to be 
punished for being the husband of an ac- 
tress, and Mrs. Theobald zs to be punished 
for being the wife of a gentleman.” 

“And it must be remembered that Mrs. 
Theobald never was an actress at all,” puts 
in Rawdon, looking approvingly at Emma. 
“She was in training, or so they say, for a 
dancer, and Theobald ran off with her be- 
fore she ever appeared in public. If we are 
to be punished for what we might have been, 
Heaven help us all!” 

“It is a question, simply and wholly, of 
Duty, of what society owes to itself,” says 
Mrs. Crosbie, going back, as is her invaria- 
ble custom when Rawdon argues with her, 
to her original starting-point. ‘ This young 
person coming from a different station to 
our own, and being accidentally transplanted 
into our neighborhood, ought we, remem- 
bering what is due to ourselves and others, 
to visit her? This is the question society 
will have to decide ; and until it is decided, 
we as individuals must take the greatest 
care not to form an opinion or an acquain- 
tance that may hereafter be compromising, 
Emma, love, we really must ascertain the 
name of that creeper before we leave Spa.” 

Now, oddly enough, all this kindly chat 
as to Mrs. Theobald’s impending ostracism 
has been taking place in the hotel courtyard 
at the very time when Mrs. Theobald and 
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her husband are holding ¢heir little domestic 
discussion within doors, When Mrs. Cros- 
bie began “It is a question, simply and 
wholly, of duty,” Jane had reached the 
trenchant declaration of “ war to the knife.” 
While Mrs. Crosbie was proceeding with 
her exordium Jane was flying two steps at a 
time down the hotel staircase. Finally, just 
at the moment Mrs. Crosbie finished speak- 
ing, Jane in all the dazzling freshness of her 
summer dress, and wearing the celebrated 
blue bonnet, emerged from the hotel door 
not half a dozen paces from the spot where 
the party of her future neighbors were sit- 
ting. 

“Tt must be the Princess,” whispers Em- 
ma eagerly. “ Mamma, Rawdon, look! It 
must be the Princess,” 

The great Russian Princess Czartoris- 
ka (née » nobody knows of what peo- 
ple or of what clime) happens to be now 
staying in the Hotel Bellevue, and Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma are already well posted 
as to the number of Her Highness’s estates, 
the magnificence of her diamonds, the pro- 
found impression produced by her toilettes, 
her prodigality, and her reckless play where- 
soever she travels. For Mrs. Crosbie’s 
Chalkshire maid is a pretty girl, and the 
Princess has a good-looking courier, speak- 
ing all languages. And ona fine June even- 
ing what more uatural when the families are 
at dinner than that pretty girls and good- 
looking couriers should exchange a word in 
the courtyard or on the staircase of the ho- 
tel? Emma and Mrs, Crosbie, I say, know 
these things already. They are not fonder 
of gossip perhaps than most country ladies 
of respectable position and perfectly unem- 
ployed minds. But they are fond, very fond 
of it. And must not the smallest details, 
virtuous or the reverse, of a princely life be 
as nectar always to a well-regulated English 
mind? So when Emma, misled by the ele- 
gance of Jane’s dress, whispers the word 
“Princess,” visions of all Her Highness’s 
jewels and toilettes, visions even as to the 
possibility of becoming acquainted with 
their owner, rise at once before Mrs. Cros- 
bie’s soul. 

“ Your hat, remove your hat, Charles,” she 
whispers, in a quick aside to her husband. 

Mr. Crosbie looks up, his finger still 
marking his place on a leading article, and 
secing a pretty young woman stand before 
him, encircled by blue and white muslin, 
does as he is bidden without hesitation, 
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Rawdon following suit. Jane, never sus- 
pecting the presence of the enemy, gives a 
smile that shows her white teeth to perfec- 
tion, accompanying it with a little profession- 
al salutation learned long ago from poor old 
Adolphe Dido, the ballet-master of the The- 
atre Royal, and floats on. 

“ And bonnets are worn small, after all,” 
says Emma. “And what a different shape 
to ours!” 

“ My dear Emma,” returns Mrs. Crosbie, 
“our bonnets were the fashion six weeks 
ago. Miss Fletcher assured me so, and I 
have never had cause to doubt Fletcher’s 
integrity. But in the position, with the 
wealth of the Princess, every new caprice 
from headquarters can be adopted as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

“ And she wears shoes! and buckles! I 
wish I had a foot that looked well in shoes,” 

“She is an uncommonly pretty woman,” 
says Mr. Crosbie, in his admiration of Jane 
actually forgetting to go back to his paper. 
“Looks remarkably young, too ; and yet the 
Princess Czartoriska—why, if it’s the same 
woman who was over in London in sixty- 
five, she must be forty if she’s a day.” 

“T wonder if it is the Princess at all?” 
suggests Rawdon. “Before we go into 
any more raptures let us be sure the lovely 
being is not Her Highness’s lady’s maid.” 

But neither Mrs. Crosbie nor Emma will 
entertain a doubt on this point; especially 
is Mrs. Crosbie sure that they have received 
a friendly bow and smile from Son Altesse 
and no other. The grace, the condescen- 
sion, the walk! Mrs. Crosbie might mis- 
take in some things: she is not likely—the 
instincts of a Hervey are not likely to err 
as regards these attributes of breeding and 
high birth, 

“Then suppose, Emmy, youand I goafter 
Her Highness in the hope of getting another 
bow,” says Rawdon, jumping up and with 
his eyes still following Jane. ‘ We'll come 
back for you by and by, mother ; and mind, if 
we get acquainted with the wrong person, 
if our gracious friend turns out to be the 
lady’s maid, not the mistress, you will be to 
blame.” 

And so speaking, away Master Rawdon 
strolls from the courtyard into the street, 
Emma Marsland trotting, obedient as a lit- 
tle spaniel, at his heels. 

“ How well everything has turned out,” 
Mrs. Crosbie remarks in a thanksgiving 
tone as she looks after them. 
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“TI beg your pardon, my dear, 
you say had turned out well ?” 

“The plans, the hopes of .my life, Mr, 
Crosbie. Emma is twenty-one, her own 
mistress to-day, and see, see the terms on 
which she and our Rawdon stand,” 

A motion of Mrs, Crosbie’s hand points 
in the direction which the two young people 
have taken. A moment ago they were side 
by side ; but exactly as she speaks the airy 
blue-and-white figure of “the Princess,” 
who has been stopping behind to look into 
a shop-window, chances to divide them: an 
omen Mrs, Crosbie may perhaps remember 
later on. “I do hope, Charles, we shall 
make that sweet Princess's acquaintance,” 
she remarks almost with fervor, 

“T hope it will profit us if we do make it, 
Juliana, A foreign princess reminds me 
more than I like of a foreign archduke ; and 


the only time I ever knew an archduke was 
’ 


Who did 


at Boulogne——’ 

“ And he borrowed twenty pounds of us, 
and turned out not to be an archduke at 
all,” interrupts Mrs. Crosbie, reddening. 
“T pretend to no superhuman sagacity, Mr. 
Crosbie. I confess that I have been de- 
ceived by an impostor once in my life. 
What has that got to do with the Princess 
Czartoriska ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, mylove. I was fool- 
ish to mention it perhaps; only as you 
scemed so squeamish about taking Fran- 
cis Theobald’s wife on trust, I thought you 
might like to make a few inquiries as to this 
Russian woman's antecedents too.” 

“ The Princess Czartoriska is received by 
every crowned head in Europe, Charles. I 
have seen her name repeatedly among the 
distinguished guests at different foreign 
courts. And she has been presented in 
London, Would any reasonable being talk 
about antecedents after that?” 

Mr. Crosbie goes on with his leading ar- 
ticle. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


‘ONLY DONKEYS.” 


THE lovers that are to be saunter slowly 
meanwhile along the High street of Spa, 
Emma’s heart as full of sunshine as the sky 
above her head ; Rawdon in as little love- 
like a frame of mind as can well be imagined, 
He knows perfectly well that before the day 
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is over it is incumbent upon him to make 
a proposal of marriage to poor expectant 
timmy. He hopes that, somehow or another, 
he will be able to pull through it, But he 
is not elated. Of course he will get ac- 
customed in time to being engaged, and 
even married, But the proposal! What is 
he to say, what can he say that Emmy does 
not very well know already? Why is it 
not the custom for people to become en- 
gaged off-hand, without going through any 
ridiculous preliminary form of proposal and 
acceptance at all? 

When Emma Marsland, an orphan at 
seven years of age, was first left to Mr, 
Crosbie’s guardianship, nothing could be 
more admirable, more disinterested, than 
the sentiments given forth to the world by 
Mrs. Crosbie. She might, indeed, have 
wished that this additional responsibility, 
this sacred charge had been spared ker. 
She might have wished, for her Rawdon’s 
sake, that the unexpected addition to her 
cares had. been a boy, in which case the 
children could have pursued their studies 
together. Still, a trust was a trust, a duty a 
duty. Under Heaven’s blessing Mrs, Cros- 
bie would bring up poor little Emmy with 
as much care, as much love, as though she 
were indeed her Rawdon’s sister. And faith- 
fully, it must be added, was the promise 
carried out, Few girls in Chalkshire had 
had a better education than Emma Mars- 
land, None had been more diligently coun- 
selled by maternal wisdom as to the paths 
wherein they should tread. 

That the auburn-haired heiress and her 
thirty thousand pounds were cestined in 
Mrs. Crosbie’s mind for Rawdon, from the 
earliest days when the children lived togeth- 
er under the same roof, is, perhaps, only to 
say that Mrs, Crosbie was mortal, But on 
this point, as on all others, she behaved in 
strictest accordance with the ruling princi- 
ple of her life, “I do not say that you will 
never make Emma your wife,” she used to 
tell young Rawdon while he was still at 
school, “If, when the tastes of both are 
matured, your boy-and-girl attachment 
should remain unchanged, I do not even 
deny that my fondest hopes would be real- 
ized by such a union, Meanwhile, never 
forget that you must act with the utmost 
delicacy in the matter, ‘To extract, nay, to 
permit a promise from a young girl placed 
as our dear Emma is placed, would expose 
you and all of us to an imputation of mer- 
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cenary motive in the eyes of the world. On 
the day when Emma is twenty une, and if 
she has made no other choice in the mean- 
time, you may speak, Unti thei. remem- 
ber, she is not only our daugater---that she 
will always be whatever happenr ~bat your 
sister,” 

And Rawdon, rigidly virtuous, pou: fel- 
low, in the absence of temptation, had 
obeyed his mother’s injunctions to the letter, 
He had never hinted, had never wished to 
hint one word of love to Emma Marsland. 
Love! why, even the boy-and-girl attach- 
ment of which Mrs, Crosbie hinted was, 
Rawdon knew in his heart, a myth, He 
liked her of course, poor little patient, jog- 
trot Emma, as he must have liked any young 
creature that had lived under the same roof 
with him, and made itself his slave. She 
was invincibly stupid with her fingers ; could 
never learn to splice a line or make a fly as 
some girls could ; was a muff at everything 
to do with horses; too stout of limb and 
short of breath to fag out even, as some fel- 
low’s sisters could, at cricket. Still she was 
so perseveringly affectionate, so implacably 
sweet-tempered under bullying or neglect, 
that Rawdon could not but like her. 
“ Who in the world could dislike Emmy ?” 


he would say as the strongest encomium that 


could be passed upon her. And probably 
in his own words can be found the most ex- 
act exposition of his feelings. He found it 
impossible to dislike her. 

Not a very near approach this to the sen- 
timent of love. But Rawdon, up to the 
hour of which I write, knew no more than 
the majority of lads of his age of sentiment 
of any kind, A pair of keen young eyes 
were in his head; young blood was in his 
veins; every pretty girl he met, yes, if he 
met a dozen in the same walk, occasioned 
him a quickening of the pulse very pleasant 
to experience, This was all. He was 
rather shy with ladies, if the truth must 
be told; held aloof in ball-rooms, although 
he loved dancing with passion; had never, 
as far as Chalkshire knew, had an affair of 
the heart in his life. And then, on the day 
on which she was twenty-one, he was to pro- 
pose to Emma Marsland! Every one, Em- 
ma included, knew this perfectly, and the 
result was that Rawdon, like all men en- 
gaged or married too young, was just a little 
crushed, 

He had young eyes in his head, young 
blood in his veins; and there were plenty 
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of pretty women, there was plenty of pleas- 
ure, of love-making, of delight in the world, 
And he stood apart from it all. He was to 
marry Emma Marsland. The uncertainty, 
the aroma, the sparkling taste of lite were 
wanting to the lad before he in reality 
knew what life was. His household duties 
were set and sealed for him as are those of 
royalty. Romance, the possibility of ro- 
mance as connected with himself, existed 
not. He was to marry Emma Marsland, 

Such had been Rawdon Crosbie’s frame 
of mind for the last two years. It was his 
frame of mind on this, Emma’s twenty-first 
birthday, the day on which they were to be- 
come formally betrothed lovers, the day on 
which fate had appointed him to make the 
acquaintance of Jane Theobald. 

They walked side by side along the 
street, the blue and white draperies of the 
“Princess” fluttering about three yards 
ahead of them. 

“ Her dress is stylishly made, but cheap, 
very cheap, when one comes to look at it 
near,” thinks Emma. 

“She has a perfect figure” thinks Raw- 
don, “And her ankle! By Jove, if that 
woman is forty, or within fifteen years of 
forty, Pil—” 

His meditations are cut short by Emma’s 
voice, a high-pitched piping voice, such as 
not unfrequently belongs to people of her 
complexion, “ What a dear little path up 
to the right, Rawdon! I should like so 
much to go up that little path to the 
right!” 

“ Why not go then ?” is Rawdon’s inevi- 
table answer. And in another minute he 
and Emma, out of sight of man, are climb- 
ing up one of those steep overarched path- 
ways by which, at every turn, you can es- 
cape out of the villdge of Spa into the cool, 
still greenness of the wooded hillside. 

Of Rawdon, as of Malcolm Greene, a poet 
might sing, 

Straight up Ben Lomond could he press, 
Yet not a sob his toil confess, 

But mountaineering is not an exercise for 
which nature has fitted Emma Marsland., 
Before they have scrambled a hundred yards 
the poor little thing is breathless, panting, 
clutching at her companion’s stout aim, and 
warmer—oh, warmer far than any heroine 
of a love scene should ever be, 

Things being so, Rawdon considerately 
suggests that they shall rest awhile, and 
down on the mossy sward Emma sinks, re- 














covering her breath and her complexion as 
best she can, 

Rawdon sits down too, 

The birds are singing among the boughs, 
the spot is lovely; the sweet wild scent of 
lusty woodland spring is in the air, 

Now, thinks Rawdon, is the time to pros 
pose, 

He gases steadfastly away down a sun- 
tinted vista among the trees, listens to the 
birds, listens to the far-off music in the av- 
enue, drinks in the June air, a love-philter 
of itself, and the thing seems easy to do, He 
turns, full of courage, looks straight into 
Emma’s face, and begins to whistle. 

“ How funny it seems to be so far from 
home on my birthday,” she remarks placid- 
ly, “I hope the school children are enjoy- 
ing their treat, I hope the buns aren’t as 
heavy as they were last year.” 

The Sunday school at Lidlington is, next 
to Rawdon, Emma's object in existence, and 
always on her birthday a great affair of bun 
cake, prizes, and tea goes on in the village. 
Rawdon, poor fellow, entertains towards 
tea-feasts and Sunday schools generally the 
natural instincts of his sex and age, but the 
speech reminds him of Emma’s kind heart, 
charitable disposition, admirable suitability 
to the country and domestic life. And with 
a kind of rush he comes to the point thus : 

“Emma, my dear——” 

“Yes, Rawdon?” 

“T hope you don’t wish yourselt back in 
Lidlington already Emma?” 

“Not for good. I wouldn’t miss Brussels 
for anything. Mamma and I are going to 
get a dress each, and a bonnet (I shall get a 
blue one like the Princess’s) in Brussels. 
But I should like to be back just for ten 
minutes to give the prizes and see the chil- 
dren properly set to their tea. Miss Finch 
is all very well in school time, but I don’t 
know how she'll get on alone at a treat. Be- 
sides, I should like to be swve that the buns 
aren't heavy.” 

“Emma,” but his voice trembles—oh, it 
is, it is difficult, “I think sometimes your 
whole heart and soul are centred in Lid- 
lington !” 

She looks at him, she knows what is com- 
ing, and turns crimson from forehead to 
chin. An emotion she cannot master holds 
her dumb, It is the supreme, enraptured 
moment of her life—this terribly difficult, 
emotionless moment to Rawdon Crosbie, 

“ How would you like to live,” an invol- 
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untary sigh escapes him, “to live always in 
Lidlington? I mean when we are elderly 
people like my father and mother?” 

“ Why, Rawdon—what a question! You 
know I should like it, You know I always 
mean to remain with mamma,” 

“Dear Emma!” This last remark he 
feels has smoothed matters beautifully. 
“ Remaining with mamma” seems, after all, 
to involve so very slight a change in their 
present position toward each other, “ My 
dear Emma——” 

And then Rawdon’s eloquence comes to 
an abrupt full stop, and rather spasmodical- 
ly he puts his arm around poor Emma’s 
waist and kisses her. 

He has been in the habit of doing so, fra- 
ternally, every morning and night since the 
day when they first lived together as little 
children, There is, therefore, no reason 
why this particular kiss should form any 
new starting-point in their existence. Yet 
each feels that it has done so, 

“Tt is over,” thinks Rawdon. 
God! It is over.” 

What Emma thinks could not be put into 
words so easily. She is as commonplace a 
woman as ever lived ; but she is a woman, 
and she loves Rawdon from the depth of 
her heart; and those first moments, doubt- 
less, to her are as ecstatic as though she were 
a beauty and agenius. Dandelions and po- 
tato-flowers are probably just as glad of 
the spring as are violets and primroses, if 
we knew the truth. 

The lowering sun warms all the woodland 
vistas with richer yellow; the gnats pursue 
each other, amatively circling overhead ; the 
small birds sing in the boughs. Love is 
abroad, quickening the pulse of all creation, 
this June afternoon, 

Rawdon Crosbie, a lover of a minute old, 
wonders what the mischief he shall say 
next? 

Love-making, in the common acceptation 
of the word, would be simply ridiculous be- 
tween him and Emma. He has too much 
delicate sympathy with the earnestness of 
her feelings to begin talking on indifferent 
subjects, Fortunately she solves the diffi- 
culty for him. 

“T wonder what mamma will say when— 
when we tell her all about our walk ?” 

The remark is so comprehensive, and at 
the same time so vague, that Rawdon 
“blesses her unaware.” He has spoken, 
has spoken definitely, as it was always in- 
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tended he should speak, on Emma's twenty- 
first birthday, and she understands him and 
is happy. Surely things might remain in 
this comfortable but unacknowledged posi- 
tion for the present, 

“Ts it necessary always to tell mamma 
verbatim where you have been and what 
you have said, Emma? Couldn’t you and 
I keep a secret for one month—well, for one 
week then—to ourselves?” 

She hesitates, not quite knowing whether 
a clandestine engagement would be wrong, 
but very certain indeed that it would be 
pleasant. 

“Do just as you like,” says Rawdon, 
watching her face. 

“T like what you like,” is Emma’s answer, 
as she glances back at him affectionately. 
“You must decide everything for me now.” 

“My dear little Emmy! You have al- 
ways been the best, the kindest-——”’ 

But just as things have reached this ten- 
der point, just as Rawdon Crosbie, carried 
away by feeling—that he feels nothing—is 
on the brink of becoming loverlike in ear- 
nest, a cavalcade of donkeys, ridden by for- 
eign ladies and gentlemen in picturesque 
equestrian dress, and with a great flourish- 
ing of whips, breaks in abruptly upon the 
scene, The cavalcade passes on in due 
time, but not until Emma has sustained a 
dreadful fright from the whole herd of don- 
keys “trying to run over her,” as she calls 
it, while Rawdon, hot and indignant, has 
had to shoulder a parasol and stand between 
his beloved and danger. 

“You do make yourself so confoundedly 
ridiculous, Emma,” he remarks, the ameni- 
ties of sentiment rapidly merging back into 
fraternal straightforwardness when they are 
again ajone, ; 

“Yes, but, Kawdon, why should they all 
begin—I know it was down hill—but why 
should the nasty things all begin running just 
when they came near me? Oh, ‘only don- 
keys,’ It’s very fine for you to say ‘only 
donkeys,’ ’’ and Emma is very near crying, 
“ but I say I don’t want to be killed by a run- 
away horrid donkey any more than by a 
horse.”’ 

What man, after such an episode, could 
revert to love-making? Not Rawdon Cros- 
bie. He recovers his temper, of course, 
and begins to “ chaff’? Emma, just as he 
used in the old school-boy days, about her 
cowardice ; and, as long as they are in the 
woods, she hangs, betrothed fashion, upon 
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his arm, in one steepest part of the descent 
even transfers her hand for a single thrilling, 
delightful instant, to his shoulder, But 
love-making! Rawdon feels that all the 
love-making his fate can possibly entail upon 
him is finished and done with, He has pro- 
posed—well, has made himself understood ; 
and Emma is contented, and nothing more 
remains to be said on the subject. As far 
as he is concerned, love-making is a thing 
over and done with forever in this life, 

A pretty numerous crowd has gathered 
around the military band by the time they 
get back to the village ; seeing which, K.w- 
don proposes that Miss Marsland s}:ould 
stroll slowly on in the direction of the prom- 
enade while he runs back to the Hotel 
Bellevue for his mother. 

“Don’t be long, Rawdon,’’ cries Emma, 
before he has got a couple of paces away: 
“and be sure youreturn too,’’ Experience 
has taught her what risk there is of losing 
Rawdon altogether when once she trusts him 
out of her sight. ‘ Now promise that you 
will return too,’’ 

“Don’t make me promise too much, Em- 
my,” says Rawdon, looking back, “If I 
meet the Princess and she gives me another 
bow, I won’t undertake to answer for what 
will become of me.”’ 

‘ Take care what you say, sir! If you 
think so much about the Princess Czartoris- 
ka, I shall be jea——’’ 

But Rawdon is out of hearing; and Em- 
ma, with the sensation of treading on air 
rather than on solid ground, pursues her 
way alone down the pleasant shaded road 
toward the avenue, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRINCESS CZARTORISKA, 


SCARCELY has she reached the outskirts 
of the crowd when a succession of infantine 
shrieks disturbs the decorum of the prome- 
nade; another minute and Miss Marsland 
finds herself “ assisting ’’ at a combat of the 
most determined, albeit unequal nature. On 
one side a stalwart Belgian nurse, her hair 
and cap disordered, her face inflamed with 
passion ; on the other a bright-cheeked, fu- 
rious little morsel of an English baby some 
two or three years of age. 

The original cause of dispute, as in the 
case of most wars, seems to be forgotten by 
both belligerents in the present heat and 
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fervor of the fray. Brandishing her charge 
aloft, and conscious at least of superior 
physical force, the nurse is bodily bearing 
the enemy back in the direction of the vil- 
lage, while a shower of blows, neither weak 
nor ill-directed, falls upon her broad red face, 
and a volley of such abuse ag the infant 
tongue is capable of, half German, half Eng- 
lish, half Belgian patois, is brought to bear 
upon her moral sense, 

Emma Marsland pauses, half amused, 
half sorry for this poor little plucky British 
rebel held in durance by the foreigner; and 
the child, instinctively scenting an ally, 
stretches forth its arms in her direction, 

“ Mamsey—me want mein mamscey !”’ is 
its piteous entreaty. And upon this Emma 
stops outright, and going up to the nurse 
asks, in as good French as she can com- 
mand, what ails the little one? 

The reply, to English ears at least, is un- 
intelligible ; but a rent that the nurse points 
out in the child’s elaborately embroidered 
frock, and recent gravel-marks on the palms 
of its little rosy hands, tell their own story 
of the nature of its crime. While the 
“brave Belge ’’ amused herself by gazing at 
some good-looking bandsman, the child had 
fallen down, and was now being carried 
home in grief and disgrace for punish- 
ment, 

“Poor little thing, I don’t suppose she 
could help it,’’ says Emma, good-naturedly. 

“ No, no,’’ the child repeats in its broken 
accents. “Me touldn’t help it. Bossy 
touldn’t help it.’’ 

And then, with one swift rush, she frees 
herself from the nurse’s arms and seeks the 
side of her new ally; from which position, 
clutching Emma’s skirts tight, she looks 
back, with all the flush of victory upon her 
smal! face, at the foe. 

A rosebud bit of mischief of three is Blos- 
sy Theobald, a bit of mischief delightfully 
redolent of soap and water, fresh air and 
health; long eyelashed, with teeth like tiny 
pearls, dimpled hands that she has a pretty 
trick of clasping, the fingers outspread, like 
one of Vandyke’s portrait children, upon her 
chest, heaven-blue eyes, that look you 
through and through with the conscious su- 
periority of her age, and assurance—ah ! 
Blossy’s assurance, like other of her moral 
qualities, is a thing to be experienced, not 
written about. 

Mistress in a moment of the situation, she 
briefly remarks, “ Bossy go back,’’ and forth- 
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with, still holding Miss Marsland’s dress, 
turns her smal] steps again in the direction 
of the music, the nurse following. Here, 
ther, is Emma Marsland, Mrs. Crosbie’s 
daughter of adoption, trepanned into an in- 
timate acquaintance with Jane Theobald’s 
child! Before three minutes are over, 
Blossy has unfolded all the domestic joys 
and sorrows of her life. She loves Mamsey, 
and Dada, and her doll Nancy. And which 
best? All best. Well, if that cannot be, 
Nancy. Only Nancy has a broken nose and 
her paint is off. 

“Then I suppose Nancy is about as pretty 
as Iam?” asks Emma, who like most very 
plain people is sensitive overmuch on the 
subject of her own personal appearance. 

Blossy looks up, showing her small teeth 
and wrinkling her nose as she scrutinizes 
Emma’s features, but makes no direct an- 
swer. ‘Madame got pitty zings,’’ she re- 
marks at last, pointing to a little bunch of 
charms, golden substantial charms, that 
hangs from Emma’s watch-chain, “And 
me like pitty zings—me do.”’ 

If the compliment savors of mercenari- 
ness, it also displays a ready tact, a fertility 
of resource, which many an older person 
might not on the moment have found to 
their hand. Miss Marsland stoops and 
kisses the small speaker on the lips, Just 
then, boum, boum, begins the drum-beat, 
which is to herald in a lively set of military 
quadrilles, Blossy listens to the first three 
bars, then, finding the music of a quality that 
pleases her, lifts her embroidered frock be- 
tween her two pink thumbs and forefingers, 
poises her right toe aloft in true professional 
fashion, and begins to dance, 

A prettier picture it would be hard to im- 
agine than Blossy dancing improvised bal- 
lets of her own beneath green trees, her 
gypsy hat falling upon her shoulders, her 
yellow curls bare in the sun. She smiles, 
coquettes, raises one dimpled arm above 
her head; she pirouettes, she fantasias. 
Emma, already enamored of the whole 
world, that Rawcdon’s declaration has dyed 
rose-colored, grows more and more fascina- 
ted by the little creature, as she stands and 
watches her. When, but not until, the 
band has ceased playing does Blossy cease 
todance, Then, after kissing the tips of her 
fingers to some imaginary audience, she re- 
turns gravely to the examination of Mise 
Marsland’s trinkets, 

“ And who taught you to dance so well ?”/ 
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asks Emma, leading the child apart and sit- 
ting down with her upon a bench. 

“ No one taughted me,’’ says Miss Theo- 
bald in her dialect. ‘“ Mamsey dance, and 
Auntie Min, and Bossy dance too,” 

“ And what is your name?”’ 

“ Bossy Teaball.’’ 

“Oh, but that’s nonsense. I mean your 
real name,”’ 

“Bossy Teaball, and Auntie Min, and 
Mamsey, and Dada,’’ repeats the child, 
evidently determined to go through the 
family nomenclature exhaustively. “ And 
Bossy like pitty zings!’’ This with great 
pathos and sincerity, and clasping the whole 
bunch of Miss Marsland’s trinkets between 
her two small hands, 

To pleading like this there can be but 
one result, When is the combination of a 
sweet tongue, a fair face, and a mercenary 
heart aught but successful? Among Em- 
ma’s toys is a little silver fish with emerald 
eyes, ruby gills, and flexible tail, that Blossy 
singles out, by unmistakable signs of admi- 
ration, from among its fellows ; and before an- 
other minute has passed, the fish is detached 
from Emma’s chain and in Blossy’s posses- 
sion, The child jumps, dances, sings with 
delight, kisses her new treasure, hugs it, as 
little children do, with rapture to her breast. 
“ Mamsey, mamsey !’’ she cries out at last. 
“Mamsey see!’’ And away flies Blossy, 
the nurse in pursuit, towards a lady who at 
this moment approaches by a side-walk, 
immediately in face of the bench where Miss 
Marsland is sitting. 

It is the Princess Czartoriska! Emma 
Marsland recognizes the blue-and-white 
dress, the affable smile, the aristocratic tread, 
ataglance. And her heart beats pleasur- 
ably. Her Highness draws near. Ought 
she to sit still or stand up? Emma feels it 
must be best to err on the side of over-defer- 
ence, so stands up. And thus standing and 
coloring almost as red as her own hair, she 
waits while Blossy, volubly explaining her 
adventure, drags her mother along by the 
skirts, to introduce her to the owner of the 
“ pitty zings.”” 

“I’m afraid my little girl has been giving 
you a great deal of trouble.’’ What singu- 
larly good English the Princess speaks ! 
But then, remembers Emma, the Russians 
are notably the best linguists extant. And 
how entirely without state are her man- 
ners! But simplicity, Emma has always 
heard, is a special attribute of real great- 
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ness, “ Bloss, what do you say to this lady 
for being so kind to you?”’ 

“She got pitty zings,’’ answers Bloss, 
looking up wickedly from beneath her eye- 
lashes, 

“ Wherever that child goes she makes 
friends,’’ proceeds Her Highness, Emma 
remaining silent from pure humility. “TI 
never saw anything like it. And she picks 
all their pockets. Yesterday she came home 
with a little box of bonbons, that some old 
gentleman or other had given her.’’ 

What an absence, what a marvellous ab- 
sence of pride in all this! Emma stammers 
out something about her fondness for chil- 
dren, and this particular child’s wit and 
beauty. Such grace, such elegance of move- 
ment too! Emma hopes before many min- 
utes to have the delight of watching her 
dance again. 

“ Ah, not much wonder she can dance,”’ 
says the Princess. “ Are you sitting here? 
Thanks,”’ accepting, as a little diffident 
gesture of Emma’s invites her to do, the va- 
cant place on the bench. ‘“ Not much won- 
der she can dance, That’s an heirloom,”’ 

“Yes, I believe all foreign nations dance 
better than we English do,’’ remarks Em- 
ma, meaning the speech to be a delicately- 
flavored compliment. 

“ It’s the fashion to say so,’’ answers Her 
Highness, not without warmth. “ For my 
part, I think the reverse. Just look at the 
meagre, dark-skinned Frenchwomen the 
managers bring over, sometimes! They 
are agile, certainly; so are monkeys; but 
put them beside a troupe—mix them, as 
I’ve often seen done, in the same piece with 
a troupe of ordinary English ballet-girls, and 
see where they are as far as beauty goes, 
and in these days beauty for the ballet is 
everything.” 

“T don’t know much about theatres,”’ 
says Emma, feeling duly ashamed of her 
ignorance, “and I’ve seen very little of the 
Continent. This is only the second time 
I’ve been out of England, and we live a 
very quiet life when we are at home in 
Chalkshire,” 

“Chalkshire!’’ The Princess Czarto- 
riska gives a quick comprehensive glance at 
the dress, the face, the roseate locks of her 
new acquaintance, ‘ And how do you like 
the Continent when you compare it to Chalk- 
shire ?” she asks quietly. 

“ Oh, very much for a change. We have 
been abroad a fortnight, and I have enjoyed 
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all the sight-seeing immensely; but I 
shouldn’t like to live anywhere out of 
England. Iam not sufficient of a linguist 
to feel at home when I'm abroad, What 
wonderfully good English your little girl 
speaks!’’ Emma goes on, hazarding com- 
pliment number two, 

“Do you think so? We think she talks 
all languages equally badly, We roam 
from one country to another, seeking a zest- 
ing place and finding none, and the child, 
poor morsel, gets a new nurse girl and a new 
tongue in each, Last winter we spent in 
Homburg, and all she talked was German ; 
now it is Belgian patois, Come here, Bloss,’’ 
Blossy obeys with the peculiar dancing move- 
ment that seems to be her natural way of 
walking. “Say ‘Good-morning’ to this 
lady, directly, in French, in German, and in 
English,”’ 

The child goes through this little bit of 
show-off with perfect ease and confidence in 
her own powers, and Emma’s enthusiasm 
redoubles, Ah, how she would like to show 
the dear little darling prodigy to mamma! 
“ Weare staying in the Hotel Bellevue,’’ she 
finally volunteers, diffident but hopeful. 

“So are we,’’ remarks Her Highness. 

“ And if it would not be too great—too 


great a liberty—we shall remain in Spa for 
a day or two longer, and if I might take 
your sweet little girl in to see mamma?”’ 
“Thank you, you’re very good,’’ says 
Blossy’s mother, the pink deepening in her 


“Of course I’m always glad 
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fresh cheeks, 
when any one takes a liking to Bloss,’ 

“T asked her to tell me her name just 
now,”’ goes on Emma, growing bolder, 
“but the answer was enigmatical, Some 
pet name, I suppose ?”’ 
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“Her name is Blossom—a foolish one, 
isn’t it? It was a whim of Theo——of her 
father’s, She was born in spring, and noth- 
ing would do but the baby must be called 
Blossom, I say it's like a cow, I'm sure 
the country people in pieces always call 
their cows Daisy and Blossom, and all 
names like that, However, there's no 
changing it now, and I don’t know that I 
want it changed, It doesn’t seem to me 
anything would suit the child but Blossy.’’ 

Emma, secretly wondering perhaps at the 
eccentricities of the great, declares the name 
of Blossy to be irresistably charming. And 
ther the second one? She is too well-bred 
to ask a direct question, but confesses that 
Blossy’s pronunciation of the second name 
had been somewhat difficult for her English 
ear to catch, 

“And yet we always think she says her 
name so well, You must remember her age, 
only three the second of last April, loss, 
come here, child, and tell your name di- 
rectly,’’ 

Blossy, busy on the ground constructing a 
sand lake for the fish to live in, turns round 
her dimpled pink face and shows her little 
milk-white teeth, ‘Bossy Teaball,’* she 
cries, but without offering to move. 

“ There, I don’t know for a baby of three 
what could be plainer than that,’’ says the 
mother proudly, ‘“ Of course little children 
never can pronoynce the ‘Th,’’ 

“Th 1’? falters Emma, across whose mind 
an intuition of the horrible truth is breaking. 
“ But her name—your name—does not——"’ 

“QOur name begins with Th,’’ says Jane 
with admirable calmness, and looking full 
into Emma Marsland’s face, “Our name is 
Theobald,”’ 

















CAMP AND CABINET. 

We Americans are struck by the combi- 
nation in the Prussian leaders of military 
skill with statecraft—a combination which 
seems to make them not soldiers or states- 
men merely, but rather a union of the two, 
Our typical statesmen have been such per- 
sonages as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Bu- 
chanan, Seward, Lincoln, Webster knew 
neither how to avert nor how to use the 
war with Mexico; Clay favored a war for 
Greece; Calhoun advised South Carolina 
to measure swords with the Union ; Buchan- 
an's sagacity was paralyzed by the clang of 
arms; Seward prepared for a sixty days’ 
quarrel; and Lincoln's strategic plans did 
credit mainly to his native simplicity. As 
most of our historic statesmen have had 
neither military knowledge to guide nor mil- 
itary spirit to impel them, it is not strange 
that occasionally their warlike ardor has 
been Quixotic or their pleas for peace pusil- 
lanimous. Men familiar only with the aims, 
the arts, and the ideas of peace, cannot ap- 
preciate the laws and limits of an appeal to 
arms. 

As Webster, Clay, and Calhoun are types 
of the American statesman, so Sherman, 
Sheridan, and Thomas are types of the 
American soldier; and, matched against 
adroit diplomats, the latter could conceiva- 
bly commit blunders, while from that politi- 
cal canvass which a Buchanan, a Seward, or 
a Lincoln would enjoy, they might shrink in 
dismay and disgust. For obvious reasons 
the combination of strategy and statecraft 
was rarer in America before the year 1861 
than it will ever be again. When from the 
general rule we pick out here and there our 
exceptions, we shall probably take Jackson 
as an able and resolute ruler, if not an orig- 
inative statesman ; we shall probably doubt 
whether Harrison and Taylor would ever 
have shone among statesmen save for the 
glory reflected by their military careers ; and 
Grant’s civil career is still open for discus- 
sion. Scott—the “great pacificator,” as 
his friends used to call him—begins to ap- 
proach the ideal, though he was not a spe- 
cially astute politician; but Washington 
was our true example of the soldier-states- 
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man and statesman-soldier, while Hamilton 
was fitted to shine equally in the cabinet 
and the field, 

At this moment England shares with 
America the peculiarity just noted, It is 
a key to her plunge into Euxine embarrass- 
ment—into her Black Sea of humiliation— 
that none of her chief councillors joins the 
genius of a statesman with that of a sol- 
dier, She has a Gladstone where Prussia 
has a Bismarck, a Cardwell for a Von 
Roon, a Duke of Cambridge for a Von 
Moltke, a Prince of Wales for a Crown 
Prince, a relict of Albert for a King William. 
Hence she takes steps now too rash, anon 
too faltering, and the Cabinet breaks into 
factions, whereof one is led by Granville to 
a position which a statesman-soldier might 
hesitate to take, and the other by Bright or 
Lowe toa point which a soldier-statesman 
would instinctively shun, Ordinarily, Eng- 
land, like Russia, has at her disposal men 
of combined military and civil genius, be- 
cause her great colonies in America and 
Asia demand and produce the twofold tem- 
perament and double skill displayed by 
Clive, Hastings, and Wellington. Wel- 
lington is a type of the statesman wise 
in council and the soldier great in the 
field. But the union of qualities which we 
observe in the great Prussian leaders is not 
that which requires the statesman to have 
actually served in the field, or the soldier to 
have actually sat in the council. The true 
combination exists in a statesman who has 
also the spirit, instincts, and habits of mind 
which make the soldier, and in the soldier 
who has the traits and qualities demanded 
of the statesman. A statesman like Pitt 
can pilot his nation through a great war, 
and a captain like Napoleon can frame a 
better code of laws than the bookworms. 

Bismarck jand Moltke stand as parallels 
to each other alone, among living generals 
and diplomats; and to establish historic 
comparisons for them, we must go back te- 
wards Bonaparte and Richelieu. We can 
conceive of Moltke as being equally skilful 
as Prime Minister or as Chief of Staff, and 
of Bismarck as being equally audacious and 
overpowering in cabinet and field ; indeed, 
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Moltke frames and fashions his campaigns 
apparently to suit the demands of diplo- 
macy, while Bismarck, marching with the 
army, deliberates upon proposals for truce 
or surrender, Neither can be said to do 
anything for mere show; yet it is hard to 
say which is more effective, Bismarck’s 
omnipresence in whatever sways the destiny 
of Prussia, or Moltke’s mysterious silence 
and self-concealment in the tremendous 
operations he ordains, 

Bismarck and Seward are the great war 
premiers of Prussia and America, but only 
the latter is greedy of theatrical effect. 
Seward would rather be abused than be 
unnoticed, and values what is drzarre in 
statecraft, because it attracts even a public 
palled with sensations, Alaska could not 
fail to interest such a statesman, though its 
purchase was nogreat matter. Wasit worth 
seven millions in gold? Yes and no, Mr. 
Seward’s papers on the balmy airs and 
tropical luxuries of Alaska, and his won- 
drous Sitka speech, are curiosities of state- 
craft ; but the parallel for us is between 
Seward’s Alaska and Bismarck’s South 
Germany and Saxony, Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, Alsace and Lorraine. So, again, 
what will Mr. Seward’s Alabama policy 
prove, if the claimants are paid individually ? 
Only so many tons of waste paper. 

There is a vivid contrast, also, between 
the monstrous optimism of Mr. Seward and 
the frank cynicism of the German states- 
man. Qur war was to be but a sixty days’ 
affair; the skies were never cloudy; the 
Government never had made a mistake ; 
no more men were to be killed ; everybody 
and everything was all right. Surely we 
can still hear the echo of those Auburn 
speeches year after year, with their soaping 
of our countrymen in general, and those 
fellow-citizens in particular with whom Mr. 
Seward was officially brought in contact— 
now President Lincoln, anon President John- 
gon, and yet again President Juarez ; and 
60 through both factions of the split Cabinet 
of 1868, but especially remembering the 
“almost divine” Stanton, not forgetting, 
however, of course, our very distinguished 
townsman Mr. Tom Noddy, and that very 
enterprising and promising specimen of our 
American youth, yonder bootblack, who 
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just now so politely requested permission 
to “shine ’em up” for the bland Secre- 
tary. Bismarck tells the Germans they are 
the most impracticable of people—their 
ideas of German unity, with unconceded 
local rights, are absurd, Unless the trav- 
ellers lie to us, he even jests about the King 
with a sardonic humor, believes in no “ di- 
vine Stanton,” criticises friends and foes, and 
neither cajoles nor can be cajoled, Seward 
good-humoredly accepts a plan of recon- 
struction (our American unity) which he 
balked till it was carried over his head ; 
but Bismarck plans the German recon- 
struction which he desires, and forces the 
moves. He seems, at times, even to guide 
the conduct of the war in France with ref- 
erence to its effect on Germany, as much as 
if he had said, “ Now we must have a great 
victory,” or “The Bavarians may now be 
driven back from Orleans.” If such specific 
illustrations be pushed too far—as they are— 
at least he conforms his own statecraft to 
Moltke’s strategy, comprehends the end of 
the war from the beginning, uses its great 
events for his state purposes, prescribes 
alike the terms of a truce and the provisions 
of a final treaty ; in a word, regards the arms 
of Prussia as means of enforcing the decrees 
to which has been affixed his seal of state. 
But when we turn to Mr. Seward, the most 
illustrious of living American statesmen, his 
non-military temperament is great by con- 
trast. So far from his perceiving the true 
meaning and result of battles, we can hardly 
figure him even as reading a military book, 
Personally intrepid, yet his education has 
been the traditional one of American states- 
men; and hence, so far from his having any- 
thing to do with the conduct or the conclusion 
of the late war, it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that of all the noted public men in 
America, the one who least understood the 
nature of the military operations was Mr. 
Seward. The Prussian court is full of men 
who both make war and govern in peace. 
Moltke has well earned his grade of Count ; 
the two Princes, theirs of Field Marshal ; 
the King, his impending title of Emperor ; 
and as for Bismarck, he is fittingly the 
Chancellor no longer of a North German 
Confederation, but of that Bund in which he 
has united all Germany. 





























SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 





In introducing the present department 
into THE GALAXY at this: time, its conduc- 
tors are but simply yielding to that acknow- 
ledged tendency in the world of thought 
which is giving increasing interest and im- 
portance to scientific subjects. To rehearse 
the triumphs of science is superfluous ; they 
are witnessed on every side, and civilization 
is full of them. To have resolved matter 
into its elements, to have anatomized the 
crust of the planet, to have arrived at the 
exact laws of power, to have learned the 
constitution of the stars, to extract pictures 
from sunbeams, and to be able to do busi- 
ness instantaneously by lightning with almost 
the whole world, are certainly very marvel- 
lous things ; but more than all these, science 
has given us a new reading of nature, has 
opened the higher questions of life and 
human relations, has furnished a new method 
to the mind, and is fast becoming a new 
power in literature. We théfefore propose 
to keep the readers of THE GALAXY in- 
formed of what is going on in the various 
departments of this sphere of inquiry, and 
hope to create a department which shall be 
both attractive and instructive. As what 
is done each month is but an infinitesimal 
addition to the great body of facts known 
before, and is in truth mainly but the 
turning of some of these facts round in 
new aspects, we shall not confine ourselves 
merely to reporting the last experiments, 
but propose to draw freely upon the copious 
resources of recent investigation. 





CONCERNING COAL. 

As regards the bulk and weight of 
commodity, the English coal trade is un- 
doubtedly the greatest ever carried on in 
the world in any single article of commerce. 
As a material of transportation, coal exceeds 
in that country all other merchandise put 
together. More than a Aundred million tons 
of coal were raised from English mines in 
1866 ; but how few can form any conception 
of what this language means! The pyra- 
mid of Cheops is a pile of stone 480 feet 
high, and covers thirteen acres on the 
ground. This is the greatest single work 
of human hands ; yet the coal dug annually 
in England, as calculated by Mr. Jevons, 





would be sufficient to make thirty pyramids 
as large as Cheops. 

The marine commerce of England is now 
greater than that of any other nation re- 
corded in history; yet it would take more 
than seven times as many vessels as now 
enter all the English ports to carry their 
annual coal-crop. 

But coal is power, the foundation of in- 
dustry and of the cheap production of al. 
most everything that is useful to man. It is 
now Clearly revealed by science that force is 
the key to all the multitudinous and inter- 
minable changes in matter. By the law of 
the mechanical equivalerxt of heat we know 
that good coal contains latent force sufficient 
to raise its own weight more than 11,000,000 
feet high; that is, the power accumulated 
in the annual English coal-product would be 
sufficient to raise thirty pyramids of that 
mineral as large as Cheops more than 2,000 
miles high against the force of gravity. It 
contains a force equal to that which would 
be exerted by 530,000,000 horses, or two 
billion six hundred and fifty million men 
working eight hours a day for three hundred 
days in the year. We excavate about a 
quarter as much coal in this country 
annually. 

Regarding coal from this point of view as 
accumulated force—force gathered from the 
ethereal radiations and garnered in the deep 
vaults of the earth millions of ages ago—we 
see on what a mighty scale Nature has pro- 
vided for the wants of man when he be- 
comes sufficiently civilized and intelligent 
to avail himself of her bounty. Yet the 
stock is fixed, and far from infinite, and Eng- 
land is already forecasting the time of the 
exhaustion of her carboniferous treasures, 
It may be well for them to have an eye to na- 
tional economy in this matter; but the pro- 
gress of science in the «se of coal—in making 
a little go a great way, has been more im- 
portant to her than would be the trebling of 
her coal-measures. The fact is, invention 
has multiplied the dynamic value of a pound 
of coal twenty-five fold since the steam 
engine was first constructed. What is called 
the duty of an engine is the number of pounds 
weight of water which can be lifted one foot 
high by the combustion of a bushel of coals, 
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{n Watt's engine, a hundred years ago, the 
duty was five and a half million pounds. 
From this point, with the gradual improve- 
ment of the engine, the average duty has 
steadily increased, until, within the last few 
years, it has reached sixty or seventy millions. 
But in one experiment an amount of me- 
chanical power was extracted from a bushel 
of coals, which raised the inconceivable load 
of 125,000,000 pounds weight one foot high 
—an effect twenty-five times greater than 
was realized at first. And yet, in the best 
engines hitherto constructed, only about a 
tenth of the heat generated is actually con- 
verted into mechanical force, 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND GENE- 
RAL EDUCATION, 

AN able pamphlet just issued by Dr. E. 
S. Dunster, editor of the “ New York Medi- 
cal Journal,” on the “Relations of the 
Medical Profession to Modern Education,” 
affords an excellent example of the growth, 
expansion, and inroading influence of scien- 
tific ideas, He takes the ground that the 
medical profession at the present time is 
called to a new and important duty in re- 
gard to human culture, which they alone are 
prepared to fulfil, It was long ago observed 
by Descartes that “if it be possible to per- 
fect mankind, the means of doing so will be 
found in the medical sciences.” This per- 
fecting of mankind is but another phrase 
for what we understand as “education ;” 
and as this great work is now systematically 
entered upon, medical men, it is claim- 
ed, are its guardians, Education is be- 
coming every day more and more a 
matter of scientific acquaintance with natu- 
ral law, for body and mind are de- 
veloped together in accordance with law. 
The medical is the only profession that 
studies humanity in this relation, dispassion- 
ately, inductively, scientifically, To the le- 
gal and the clerical professions man is un- 
known in these aspects, yet the clergy have 
had control of education for a thousand 
years, They have been the teachers of hu- 
manity as well as its religious and moral 
guides, As educators in the past they 
have done a great work, and are entitled to 
the world’s gratitude. ‘They have founded 
grand institutions of learning and been the 
custodians of the world’s erudition. But 
modern science has worked a profound and 
total change in all the conditions of the case, 
and the sceptre is departing from them, as Dr. 
Dunster says, “not because they are cler- 
gymen, but because they have failed to take 
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into account the changes whieh the advance 
of civilization has forced upon education, 
and have neglected so to alter their own ed- 
ucation as to make it conform to the grow- 
ing demands of science.” It is not pro- 
posed that medical men shal! become the 
teachers and take charge of the schools, but 
that they shall accept that position of lead- 
ership in regard’ to the great educational 
movement of the age for which they alone 
are qualified by the quality and scope of 
their studies, This is far from being a ques- 
tion of rivalry ; but it is a question of duty, 
responsibility, and of the right men in the 
right places, 





MATHEMATICS AGAINST DARWINISM. 


IN a paper read before the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Alfred W. Bennett brings his 
mathematical artillery to bear against one 
of the main positions of Mr, Darwin, Ac- 
cepting the doctrine that all living organ- 
isms have arisen within the order of na- 
ture, and that all the existing forms of life 
are probably derived from a few original 
germs, Mr. Bennett still denies the adequa- 
cy of the agency proposed by Darwin to 
bring about the results, Assuming that 
there is a tendency to variation in living be- 
ings, the principle of natural selection af- 
firms that those variations only will survive 
and be perpetuated which are best adapted 
to the conditions of existence, But the 
Duke of Argyll objected that this agency 
does not go back far enough, as there could 
be no competition or selection until there 
were competing creatures to make selection 
possible ; but whence the preéxisting diver- 
sity? Mr. Bennett reinforces this objection 
by the following illustrative case : 

It is a well-known fact that certain kinds 
of insects taste badly to the birds, and they 
therefore will not catch them, Other in- 
sects resemble in color, marks, and appear- 
ance these nauscously tasting ones, and so 
the birds are deceived and pass them by. 
This is called “protective resemblance,” 
and becomes an agency of preservation or 
natural selection, But if the changes or va- 
riations by which one insect comes to re- 
semble another are slow and gradual and by 
exceedingly minute steps, as Darwin's theory 
implies, what causes the accumulation of the 
first steps of variation before any percepti- 
ble resemblance is reached? Assuming 
that it woukl take at least one thousand 
steps of transformation, it would require at 
least one-fiftieth of these, or twenty steps to 
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be taken before the variation could become 
really available to the insect, and conse- 
quently before natural selection could begin 
to operate. The first twenty steps there- 
fore must depend upon an accumulation of 
chances, and Mr, Bennett thus estimates 
their value. Suppose there are twenty dif- 
ferent ways in which an insect may vary, one 
only of these being in the direction ulti- 
mately required, the chance of any individ- 
ual producing a descendant which will take 
its place in the succeeding generation, vary- 
ing in the required direction, is one twen- 
tieth ; the chance of this operation being re- 
peated in the same direction in the sec- 
ond generation is one four hundredth; the 
chance for this occurring for /en successive 
generations (instead of twenty as has been 
assumed) is about one in ten billions, 
Again, assuming that the number of indi- 
viduals of the imitative insect existing at 
any one time is one million, the chance 
against there being a single individual ap- 
proaching the protective type, to the extent 
of one one hundredth, would be ten millions 
to one, 





THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION, 


THE total amount of the appropriations 
of the last Congress for purposes of 
science, literature, art, and education has 
been summed up at $1,080,000, and of this, 
$29,000 were voted to the Coast Survey for 
the purpose of making observations on the 
great solar eclipse of December 22, 1870. 
The equipment will cover all the branches 
of scientific observation which bear upon 
this interesting phenomena—telescopic, 
spectroscopic, polariscopic—and trained ex- 
perts in the construction and use of these 
delicate instruments will accompany the ex- 
pedition. Two parties of a dozen persons 
each have been organized under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Pierce, director of the survey, 
and they will proceed, the one to Sicily 
and the other to Xeres or elsewhere in 
Spain. Two other parties have been also 
organized for a similar purpose by the 
United States Naval Observatory. It is 
rumored that Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, of 
London, editor of “Nature,” has accepted 
an invitation to accompany Prof. Pierce 
upon the expedition. Mr. Lockyer is one 
of the most accomplished young physicists 
of the age, and has already immortalized 
himself by his original spectroscopic dis- 
coveries upon the sun. He will be an able 
addition to the force, 
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CAUSES OF VERTIGO 


Most persons have experienced the pecu- 
liar sensations brought on by rapidly turn- 
ing the body when in the erect position. 
The head gets confused, surrounding objects 
appear to be circling in the opposite direc- 
tion, it becomes difficult to maintain the 
balance, and the individual reels like one 
intoxicated, We say he is dizzy-headed, and 
thus roughly locate the effects which have 
their real seat in the brain. Dr. J, B, Brad- 
bury, in a recent pamphlet on Vertigo or 
Dizziness, defines this trouble as “ an illu- 
sion of the senses in which objects, although 
stationary, appear to move”; and he says 
that its immediate cause consists in some 
disturbance of the cerebral circulation, Such 
disturbance may be brought on in a variety 
of ways. The amount of blood going to the 
head may be reduced in quantity, as by 
compression of the carotid arteries, Feeble- 
ness of the heart’s action is another cause 
of reduced blood supply; and in all these 
cases vertigo is a frequent symptom, The 
giddiness which precedes fainting is due to 
a temporary deficiency in the supply of 
blood to the head. Placing the patient ina 
horizontal position, or with the head a little 
lower than other parts of the body, will cause 
the faintness to pass off without drenching 
the face with cold water. Certain sedatives, 
such as prussic acid and conium, will also 
reduce the quantity of blood in the brain, 
and in large doses dizziness is a common 
result, On the other hand, an overcharged 
condition of the cerebral bloodvessels is 
often attended by vertigo. Such congestion 
is liable to occur in plethoric subjects, and 
in some forms of heart disease. It is also 
one of the conditions of sunstroke, and no 
doubt is often times induced by severe and 
long-con@inued mental labor. Again, the flow 
of impoverished or vitiated blood through 
the brain is a very common cause of dis- 
turbance, which likewise manifests itself 
by the same distressing sensations, In 
anemia, where the blood is thin and watery, 
or in cases of debility, produced by ha- 
morrhage, or by some prolonged drain upon 
the system, or in gout and rheumatism, 
where the blood is contaminated by the pre- 
sence of foreign matter, and in various other 
diseases in which the circulating fluid is 
known to be at fault, vertigo is very fre- 
quently met with, The circulation in the 
brain seems also to be easily affected 
through the eye and ear, Many people are 
subject to dizziness when walking upon the 
edge of a precipice or when looking down 
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from any other considerable height. Reading 
will sometimes bring on an attack, as will the 
rapid change of accommodation in the eye 
from a distant to a nearer object. In the ear, 
pressure upon the outer surface of the drum, 
from whatever cause, or the injection of cold 
water into the ear, will give rise to vertigo. 
This is explained on the principle of reflex ac- 
tion, the irritation set up in the auditory nerve 
being conveyed to the bloodvessels of the 
brain, contracts them and reduces the vol- 
ume of the circulation. 


THE extinction of animal races is an 
affair of great interest to the naturalist ; 
but when it occurs at the top of the scale, 
as in the disappearance of a tribe of men, 
obliterated from the face of the earth by 
destructive agencies, the effect is equally 
sad and impressive. It has been witnessed 
upon this continent ; but it is also going on 
upon the other side of the world. In 1803, 
when the English first took possession of 
what is now Tasmania (formerly Van Die- 
man’s Land), the natives of the island 
amounted to between three and four thou- 
sand, Peaceful at first, they were subse- 
quently driven by the abuse of the whites 
into acts of retaliation, and thus a war of 
extermination arose which rapidly reduced 
their numbers. In 1849 there were only 
twelve men, twenty-three women, and one 
child of unmixed blood remaining, and in 
1859 these had dwindled to five old men 
and nine old women. Now, according to 
Mr. Bonwick, there is but one old woman 
left, with whose death the race will become 
extinct. 





A curtous fact in microscopical anat- 
omy was observed by Dr. Saviotti while 
studying the process of inflammation in the 
foot of a frog. He observed that numerous 
pigment-cells—cells containing minute gran- 
ules of coloring matter which gives its hue 
to the skin—with their branchings some- 
what contracted and shrivelled, had col- 
lected about the walls of the adjacent blood- 
vessels, and on looking again, a few hours 
afterward, he found, to his surprise, that 
they had all disappeared. Anxious to 
know the manner of their sudden departure, 
inflammation was again induced at another 
point, and the behavior of the pigment cells 
more carefully watched. After a few days 
they were seen to accumulate about the 
bloodvessels, presenting much the same 
appearance as before ; and now it came out 
that they actually passed through the walls 
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of the capillaries and smaller veins, and 
were swept away in the current of the circu- 
lation, The processes of the cells were the 
first to penetrate the walls of the vessels, 
and through the openings thus made the 
whole cell gradually disappeared, being 
slowly broken down as its parts came in 
contact with the onflowing blood. The 
piercing of the capillary walls occupied 
from three to six hours, and in from nine to 
twelve hours the passage was complete. 





HALLS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKING, 


WHEN the various kinds of nuisances to 
which people are subjected are reduced to 
method, and classified by some disgusted 
scientific student, we shall have the order 
public nuisance, and under this will be in+ 
cluded such genera as travelling nuisances 
and architectural nuisances, while these will 
be found rich in species. Among the archi- 
tectural group will be ranked the pneumatic 
nuisance of unventilated halls; the optical 
nuisance due to abuse of light, both natural 
and artificial ; the thermal nuisance, caused 
by the mismanagement of heat; and the 
acoustical nuisance, by which public assem- 
bly rooms are constructed with no regard to 
the laws of sound, and become grievous so- 
norous afflictions to the audiences collected 
within them, as well as tothe speaker. Ar- 
chitects wi// construct with reference to 
artistic rules rather than scientific princi- 
ples, and so the public mzzs¢ sufier. 

There is certainly no reason why so 
many of our public halls should be such 
wretched acoustical failures as they notori- 
ously are ; for sound has its known laws ot 
movement, as much as iron girders their 
laws of strength. In fact, so exact are these 
laws of sound, that they may be said to be 
the very incarnation of mathematics.. We 
know that sound moves at the rate of 1,090 
feet per second through air at 32° F., and 
ten times faster through cast-iron. Its 
movement in air varies with the temperature, 
increasing nearly a foot per second for 
every degree of rise ; so that in this climate 
the velocity varies more than a hundred 
feet per second at the different seasons, 
We know that sound is reflected according 
to definite laws, although the result here 
also is affected by the form and quality 
of the surfaces which return the impulse. 
It has been experimentally shown that a 
person speaking in the open air can be 
equally well heard at a distance of 100 fect 
directly before him, 30 feet behind him, and 
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75 feet right and left ; so that these distances 
mark out the limits within which an audi- 
ence should be disposed to hear to the best 
advantage. But ina room the case is dif- 
ferent, and becomes complicated with echoes 
and reverberations, An empty room, with 
smooth hard walls, is resonant—that is, 
there is a prolonging of the echoes of sound. 
But the effect of furniture, carpets, curtains, 
and generally of irregular soft surfaces, is to 
diminish the resonance. In large halls, all 
echoes which reach the ear with the speak- 
er’s voice, or within one-sixteenth of a sec- 
ond later, help to increase the volume of 
sound, The echo can travel about 70 
feet more within that time than the original 
sound, and yet coincide with it. If the echo- 
ing wall, therefore, is within half this dis- 
tance of the speaker, or 35 feet, the echo 
will not cause confusion, Where the echoes 
do not interfere with the voice, they aid it; 
and for this purpose plaster on lath is bet- 
ter than on stone or brick. Drapery behind 
the speaker is injurious by destroying the 
echoing surface, Concave surfaces are to 
be avoided, as they concentrate the reflected 
sound, so that the clear ringing tones of the 
speaker often come to a focus like a pistol- 
shot. Diffusion and not concentration of 
sound is what is wanted. Panels in walls 
are unobjectionable if they are not curved, 

In Prof. Snell’s second revision of Olm- 
stead’s College Philosophy, just published, 
these facts are presented with remarkable 
clearness. Of the effects in large halls, it is 
said: “ As to distant parts of a hall for pub- 
lic speaking, the more completely all echoes 
from them can be destroyed, the more favor- 
able is it for distinct hearing. It is indeed 
true, that if a hearer is within 35 feet of a 
wall, however remote from the speaker, he 
will hear a syllable and its echo from that 
wall as one sound; but to all the audience 
at greater distances from the same wali, the 
echoes will be perceptibly retreated, and fall 
upon subsequent syllables, thus destroying 
distinctness. The distant walls should, by 
some means, be broken up into small por- 
tions, presenting surfaces in different direc- 
tions, A gallery may aid in effecting this ; 
and the seats of the gallery and of the lower 
floor may rise rapidly one behind another, 
so that the audience will receive directly 
much of the sound which would otherwise 
go to the remote wall and be reflected. 
Especially should no large and distant sur- 
faces be parallel to nearer ones, since it is 
between parallel walls that prolonged re- 
verberation occurs.” 
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NATURE OF THE NERVE-FORCE, 

Wuat is the nerve-force ? is one of those 
curious but bafiling questions which have 
vexed the souls of physiologists for a cen- 
tury. When much less was known about 
the matter than is known now, it was sup- 
posed to be some form of electricity ; but 
that view cannot at present be maintained, 
and it is questionable if it would ever 
have been started but for Galvani’s acci- 
dental experiment, in which electric dis- 
turbance produced muscular contraction. 
But other agents also, physical and chemi- 
cal, produce the same result. The highest 
rate of transmission of the nerve-force as 
shown by Helmholtz is ninety-six feet per 
second, but the electric discharge travels at 
the rate of 280,000 miles per second, or 
sixteen million times faster than the flerve- 
force. A force which moves so slowly can 
neither be electricity nor very closely allied 
to it. An electric current, so long as its 
source is kept up and the circuit is un- 
broken, is a continuous current; but the 
nerve-force is not continuous ; it is intermit- 
tent—a succession of discharges. Again, 
within the limits of organic integrity, nervous 
transmission is facilitated by Aeat, whereas 
heat is an obstacle to both electric trans- 
mission and magnetic action. The utmost 
that can be said is that electrical effects 
are undoubtedly implicated with organic 
changes. But in a lecture delivered not 
long ago by Dubois Reymond, before the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, he 
said: “To identify it (the nervous agent) 
with the electric current as it circulates in a 
telegraphic wire must appear hopeless, even 
if a circuit such as would be necessary for 
the supposed nerve-current to circulate in 
were anatomically demonstrated.” Yet he 
says “it would be rash as the matter stands 
entirely to dismiss the notion of electricity 
being concerned.” 

But if the nerve-force be not electricity, 
what then is it?) Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
probably brought us nearer to a true answer 
to this question than anybody had done 
before. Ina late number of his “ Principles 
of Psychology ” he develops the view that the 
nervous-force is a wave of isomeric change. 
Tsomerism involves the idea of atomic group- 
ing, or the arrangement of atoms in a com- 
pound, Those which contain the same 
elements in the same ratio, and yet exhibit 
distinct physical and chemical qualities, are 
said to be ésomeric. By an alteration in the 
internal grouping of its atoms, an isomeric 
body may therefore change from one state 
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to another and back again without losing its 
identity or distinctive properties. Now the 
central conducting matter of the nerve 
fibres is a very complex substance, and 
highly capable of isomeric change. Mr. 
Spencer holds that through this continuous 
substance there pass waves of disturbance 
or molecular change. In transmitting the 
impulse of motion the molecules of nerve- 
substance fall from one of their isomeric 
states to another, and require to resume 
their previous condition before another 
wave can be sent through. This explains 
why nervous transmission is of the nature of 
an intermittent discharge rather than a con- 
tinuous current. The motion that is ex- 
pended in the isomeric fal! is quickly 
restored by the surrounding molecules, and 
thus the conditions of rapid discharge are 
maintained. 

This is by no means a groundless specu- 
lation, for analogous phenomena are matters 
of actual observation and experiment. Elec- 
tro-deposited antimony takes on two allotro- 
pic conditions—a dark amorphous, or un- 
stable form, and a gray crystalline, or 
stable form. When a portion of this 
amorphous antimony is disturbed at one 
end by a tap, by heat, or the electric spark, 
there begins a change into the crystalline 
antimony, which spreads almost instantly 
through the whole mass. When a copper 
wire was coated with a film of amorphous 
antimony the allotropic change progressed 
along it at a rate varying from twelve to 
twenty feet ina minute. Besides, the alla- 
tropic wave was made to produce chemical, 
thermal, and electrical changes. In this 
case, as Mr. Spencer observes, “ we have the 
transformation set up indifferently, as in 
the nerve, by mechanical force, heat, electri- 
city. We have it facilitated, as in the nerve, 
by raised temperature. We have it travel- 
ling from end to end of a mass with a velocity 
which, though far less than that of the 
nerve-wave, is still considerable. And we 
have allotropic change initiating chemical 
change, just as we concluded that isomeric 
change in a nerve-fibre sets up chemical 
ehange in a nerve-vescicle.” 





TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR AT DIF- 
FERENT HEIGHTS. 

Tt is well known that the air in a room if 

left undisturbed will dispose itself according 

to its temperature—the coldest near the 
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floor and the warmer portions towards the 
ceiling. In the external air a contrary con- 
dition was supposed to exist—that is the 
temperature of the atmosphere was believed 
to decrease from the earth upward—and 
that this followed some constant law. This, 
however, turns out to be erroneous. Mr. 
Glaisher, by a series of observations, taken 
at the several heights of 4, 22, and 50 feet 
above the earth, and also during several 
balloon ascensions, has shown that the law 
of decrease of temperature with increase of 
elevation was variable throughout the day ; 
and also in different seasons of the year. 
Near sunset the temperature was sensibly 
the same up to 2,000 feet, and at night it 
actually increased from the earth upward. 
The monthly mean temperature of the air at 
twenty-two feet was higher than at four 
feet at all hours of the day and night in 
January, February, November, and Decem- 
ber; in the afternoon and during the night 
in the months of March, April, August, Sep- 
tember, and October ; and in the evening and 
during the night in the months of May, June, 
and July. The results in one year were 
observed to agree closely with those in the 
same months in other years, It appears 
that the average monthly temperature of the 
air at twenty-two and fifty feet is higher 
during the evening and night throughout 
the year than at the height of four feet, 
and also higher night and day during the 
winter months, When the sky was covered 
with clouds it was found that there was no 
difference between the temperature of the 
several heights at which these observations 
were made. 





In a recent lecture by Prof. Williamson 
on “ Fermentation,” the comparative sta- 
bility of inorganic and organic compounds 
is illustrated by what takes place when 
they are exposed to the influence of heat. 
Among inorganic substances some are 
broken up or decomposed by high tempera- 
tures alone, but many withstand the strongest 
heat without permanent alteration ; that is, 
on cooling they return to the same condi- 
tion as that they were in before the heat 
was applied. Organic compounds, how- 
ever, are more complex in their structure, 
and under the influence of heat their con- 
stituents fall into lower combinations, and do 
not when cooled resume their former state. 
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CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Mr. GRANT WHITE on “Words and 
their Uses’’ ought never to have been 
printed on small paper. The margin is 
wide enough for good looks, but will hold 
few of the notes any thoughtfully held pen- 
cil wants to write there. Mr. White’s mind 
flashes from as many faces as a well-cut 
diamond, He has an opinion on every- 
thing, and never hides it if it touches the 
matter in hand. We cannot read without 
finding much to quarrel with, more to 
qualify, and most of all to strengthen with 
further proofs. 

Let us first have out our quarrel with 
him; then it will be easy to speak with 
hearty good-will of his great merits, A man 
who is strict to mark small offences in 
others ought to be very free from them. 
When men like Mr. Moon set up an end- 
lessly minute code of laws in language, and 
go forth as a detective police to ferret out 
every violation of them, one feels kindly 
towards even Mr. Ruskin’s foolish saying, 
that philology is “without doubt the most 
contemptible of the sciences’’; seeing 
that, to Mr. Ruskin, philology may be a 
name for “ hunting down men’s 7/5 and ands, 
and arraigning their pronouns and preposi- 
tions,’’ as Mr. White has it. Mr. Moon, 
however, is at least a painfully correct writer ; 
he minds his own rules as if they were the 
moral law. But Mr. White, like Dean Al- 
ford and Mr. Edward Gould, sometimes 
makes careless attacks on carelessness ; 
condemns others by a standard which he 
does not himself reach ; and so fires off 
critical canons which do more execution at 
the breech than before the muzzle. What fair- 
er game for a mousing critic than the use of 
words in a book on “ Words and their Uses,” 
or the style of its chapter on “ Style’’ ? 

Why then should Mr. White solemnly 
lecture a daily newspaper for “ careless in- 
difference to the decencies of life’’ in calling 
a note a “rag,’’ and saying “fork over’”’ 
instead of “ pay’’ (age 42), if he must spice 
the pages of a grave’ book with such 
phrases as “pone the gutter,” “take a 
scunner,”’ or “gone coon’’? Why, of all 
awkward sentences, should he begin an es- 
say on “Style ’’ with this one ?— 

“ Accuracy is first to be desired in writ- 
ing, and is worthy of careful cultivation ; 


for generally inaccurate writing is an out 
ward sign of inaccurate thinking.” (Page 68.) 

Here, “ first’? may mean either “more 
than in any other art,’’ or “more than any 
other quality’’; “generally ’’ may quality 
either “inaccurate’’ or “is’’; and “ out- 
ward’’ is superfluous. Besides, if inaccu- 
rate writing is commonly a sign of inaccu- 
rate thinking, it follows that accuracy in 
writing is not to be directly “ cultivated,’’ 
but rather to be sought by making the 
thinking powers elear and strong. 

On page 61 we find this comment on a 
couplet from “ Punch’’ : 

“ Here we have nicely put in print a dis- 
tinction which all who remark the use of 
language, and who have opportunity, must 
have noticed.’’ (Page 61.) 

The confusion in tense, made intenser 
by the threefold and harsh use of have, 
the ambiguous phrase “we have put”’ 
for “we find,’’ the unpleasant isolation 
of the last three words, the awkward 
pregnancy of the ,word “ opportunity,” 
and the loose employment of the two 
leading verbs, “remark”? and “ no- 
tice,’’ where either might as well take 
the othér’s place, are not the only faults of 
this short sentence. In short, Mr. White 
is careless, In preparing for ‘THE GALAXY 
the articles which make up the book, he 
says, “I did not rewrite a single page, or, I 
believe, a single sentence.”” He ought to 
have rewritten many. A man with so much 
to say ought to say it in his best way; espe- 
cially when his best way of saying things is 
itself as enjoyable and instructive as any- 
thing he can say. Mr. White’s rare instinct 
for clear, racy, forcible speech is itself the 
condemnation of the passages it has not 
controlled, 

Careful writers too commonly tire the 
ear with trains of painfully rounded periods ; 
but that does not excuse careless ones who 
tire it worse with shambling sentences, 
made of straggling clauses, hooked together 
loosely with conjunctions or hitched with 
jerks. Labored periods are Mr. White’s 
aversion; and people who shudder them- 
selves into a tertian ague over Gibbon and 
Macaulay may take his style as a sure an- 
tiperiodic. But quinine is poor food for 
health, and such sentences as the following 
are not models of composition : 
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“ And although words are arbitrary to the 
individual, to the race or the nation they 
are growths, and are themselves the fruit 
and sign of the growth of the race or the 
nation itself, and have, like its members, a 
history, and alliances, and rights of birth, 
and inherent powers which endure as long as 
they /éve, and which they can ¢ransmit, al- 
though somewhat modified, to their rightful 
successors.’’ (Page 14.) 

There are fifteen words in this sen- 
tence with any one of which it might stop 
and be grammatically complete. In this 
respect, perhaps, Rufus Choate himself 
never spoke, much less wrote, its fellow. 
Its unequalled capacity for full stops, how- 
ever, is only curious; its faults are harsh- 
ness and obscurity. 

Nor only by example, but sometimes by 
precept, does Mr, White teach error, The 
most wilful of writers, he pets certain rules, 
forgetting higher ones, and even surprises 
readers once in a while by outgrammaring 
his enemies the grammarians, in applying 
some cast-iron formula, It is for the stiff 
ghosts of Lindley Murray and Goold 
Brown, rather than for Shakespeare's schol- 
ars, to enjoy his savage reproof of “ the 
confusion of the preterite and past par- 
ticiple’’ in some old English verbs of the 
strong conjugation (page 119, etc.), To 
him begun, sprung, sung, drunk, as pre- 
terites, and wrote, rose, stole, mistook, bade, 
drank, as participles, are “ errors,’’ “ con- 
fusion,’ “mistakes,’”? and “blunders,” 
* British writers of the last century, and of 
the early part of the present,’ are cen- 
sured for saying “ wrote ’’ instead of “ writ- 
ten,’”’ as if that had been a new thing in 
Sterne’s day. The fact is that this “ confu- 
sion,’’ in many of our strong verbs, is as 
old as the language. “ The world begun,’’ 
“he sung,’’ “I drunk,’”’ “ he had formerly 
wrote,”’ “these errors are arose,’’ “how 
am I mistook,’’ “I have took upon me,”’ 
“you all have drank, ’’ writes Shakespeare, 
in solemn speeches as well as in loose talk, 
using the two forms, in some twenty or 
more verbs, quite indiscriminately, From 
his day the differentiation of the two, in 
most of the verbs, has gone on, until it is 
now fair to say that usage has decided 
against the expressions cited above; but 
not that he who utters them, whether in 
quoting the English classics or in speaking 
his own mind, thereby takes rank among 
“ entirely illiterate people’? What higher 
authority for good usage is there than Ten- 


nyson? Yet he has written few sweeter 
lines, and none more correct, than these ; 
Then echo-like our voices rang ; 
We sung, though every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sung with him 
Last year; impetuously we sang. 

But Mr. White, in his defiant way, goes 
on to assert his will against the English 
tongue, as written and spoken for the last 
eight generations, To say “The jury has 
sat a long while, for The jury has sitten for 
a long while,” and to say “He done it, 
for He did it,” are to him “exactly corre- 
sponding errors,’’ (Page 120.) Now, in 
fact, not only is Aas sat good English, but 
sat is the only past participle this poor verb 
has. In Shakespeare’s day, si/en was al- 
ready as dead as the still older form geseten, 
and neither of them has had a resurrection, 
Hobbes, to be sure, has the participle sitten, 
and so he has the adjective turbidous, the 
verb misproper, and the noun hickeyexe, 
none of which we preserve. Again, Mr, 
White says: “ Got being the preterite of 
get, as did is of do, he had got is anerror of 
the same class as he had d/d; and, on the 
other hand, if got is the past participle 
of get, as done is of do, he got is really 
no worse than he done, only more common 
among people of some education,’’ (Page 
121.) But may not got be both preterite 
and participle, like dromght and leved ? In 
fact, it is so, and has been so for ages. Mr, 
White wants to recover the lost words gut 
and goffen, but it was already too Jate in 
Shakespeare’s day, whose genuine writings 
have gat not at all, goffen but twice, and got 
in both senses more than a hundred times. 

“The use of #//, an adverb, as an adjec- 
tive’ (p. 197), is made by Mr, White an in- 
excusable British perversion of the word. 
In fact, s// is short for evi/, and was always 
an adjective. Its use as such, which Mr, 
White calls “an incongruity” that is “ ap- 
parent, new-born, and needless,” has been 
universal, from Shakespeare, who speaks 
of ill fashions, ill fortune, ill opinions, 
and ill words, to the common folk, who 
put ill luck and an ill wind into 
their homely proverbs, What really of. 
fends the nice ear is the affected use of 
the general word #// for the specific word 
sick, The sick man is ill in health, as 
the bankrupt is ill in fortune, and the boor 
in manners ; but to say #// for sick is as in- 
accurate and inelegant as to say #// for door- 
1sh, or sick tor gualmish, save that there haa 
been for at least three hundred years an un- 
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fortunate tendency in the language to spe- 
cialize #// in the sense of sick, and it cannot 
be resisted now, 

Mr. White carelessly misrepresents the 
harmless sign &c., saying “ e¢ ce¢era is merely 
Latin for and other things,’’ and is therefore 
“no such thing ’’ as “ an equivalent for amd 
so forth.”’ Who knows better than he that 
et cetera is not Latin for and other things, 
but for and the rest? A moment’s thought 
will show that it is properly enough used 
wherever “the rest” may be understood 
without writing it at length, and that, in 
such cases, it corresponds closely to and so 
forth. Nor is he happier in calling the 
common idiom “ doth alike’’ as gross a bull 
as was ever perpetrated, We might again 
appeal to Shakespeare against the most in- 
telligent of his editors (“ King John,” act ii., 
scene 2): 

Blood hath brought blood, and blows have answer- 
ed blows ; 
Strength matched with strength, and power con- 
fronted power : 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 

It does not avail to say that the phrase is 
so absurd that even “very long and very 
eminent usage ’’ is of no weight for it (page 
89) ; for, as Mr. White well says elsewhere, 
“When a word, a phrase, or an idiom is 
found in use both in common speech and in 
the writings of educated men, we may be 
almost sure that there is good reason for the 
usage ’’ (page 257); and again, “ There is 
no surer way to a weak, poor, artificial style 
than the sitting in judgment upon the use 
phrases of spontaneous 
growth, which are not at variance with 
reason, and which have long been used by 
all classes of speakers ’’ (page 125). 

Such mistakes as these come from Mr, 
White’s too great contempt for details, 
He has no genius for the infinitely small ; 
no patience for nice discriminations which 
do not hang by something high and broad, 
His errors in trifles are many ; but his large 
manner and healthy spirit make it always 
both entertaining and instructive to read 
them, Never did a wayward guide mislead 
his friends more gracefully, or by pleasanter 
byways. But his great sin is slander of the 
Greek language; and he has doubled its 
enormity by putting it into his best chapter, 
that essay on “ The Grammarless Tongue,” 
which will be remembered as the most sug- 
gestive, original, and complete explosion 
of a scholarly superstition to be found 
in recent literature. Our dear mother 
tongue, so long remorselessly tortured on 
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the rack of old formulas and inflections 
stolen from dead languages, and still smell- 
ing of their grave, thanks Mr, White for 
this honest and noble effort to release her, 
From the, date of that essay, scholastic 
English grammar is as dead as scholastic 
theology, and only wants time to find out 
that it is dead, and to “get underneath the 
ground for very shame,”’ 

The coming generations will study gram- 
mars written on the principles first plainly 
set forth by Mr, White, and will bless 
him for it, But Greek is Greek still, 
the one perfect tongue, which is remotely 
approached by English in thoughtfulness, 
by German in profuseness, by Italian in 
mvsic, by French in idiomatic expressive- 
ness, but which has the special excellence 
of each in a higher measure than any; 
and if it could to-day be revived in its 
glory, and made the common speech of 
men, would secure the future of civilization 
by educating them all. Every new idea 
reached by man expresses itself in Greek, be- 
cause it is the only language whose genius is 
literally universal ; and the natural sciences, 
in speaking English, even now use more 
Greek words than were known to Homer, 
Mr. White calls Greek the most compli- 
cated of tongues, and thinks its complica- 
tion “a sign of rudeness and a remnant 
of barbarism,”’ But this superficial judg- 
ment comes of looking at Greek from with- 
out, with the eye of a philologist, which sees 
the life of the language no more than the 
eye of an anatomist can see a beautiful hu- 
man life in the shreds of a dissected corpse, 
Magnificently right as he is in denouncing 
our pretence of grammar where we have 
none, he is stupendously wrong to rejoice in 
our poverty as wealth, Let us make what 
profit and delight we can of our own vine- 
yard, but not call the grapes of Chios sour, 

No one will mistake all this fault-finding 
for a critical estimate of Mr. White’s book, 
Chaff may be plentiful, and yet it is not the 
harvest. While winnowing any book of its 
errors, the eyes easily get dimmed with the 
dust, and fail to see the heavy grains of truth. 
One solid piece of wisdom is the half logical, 
all literary appendix on the saying, “The 
exception proves the rule.’’ It does so, 
but only when it is proved to be an excep- 
tion, The faults to be found in this work 
are exceptions, and that they are worth 
mention at all is because they are in a wise, 
healthful, and instructive book. Mr. White 
has nothing in common with the churls who 
stand, with rule and rod, on the old bounda- 
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ries of the language, and resist every change ; 
nor with the theorists who invent each his 
own compass of fancy or of rule, to run the 
lines anew. His business is the protection 
of the English tongue, not in its statics, but 
in its dynamics ; not in its fixed forms, but 
in its free life. With a taste that is at once 
severe aud catholic, he welcomes all that 
will enrich the writer or the speaker, and 
rejects all besides, But his merit lies less 
in the special judgments he gives than in 
the spirit of the judge, his manly vigor, his 
thorough sincerity, his instinct for the sub- 
stantial, his fierceness against shams, his ut- 
ter irreverence for imposing authority, his 
grand trust in his principles against the 
world. Not that a host of his particular 
lessons are not useful; and nearly every 
reader will have to give up habitual forms 
of speech, perhaps cherished ones ; but it 
is so pleasant to sacrifice them under such 
guidance that he will say, 
*Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

But it is an artist, not a man of science, 
we are dealing with; and his book is best 
studied as a worthy expression of the true 
literary spirit, rather than as a collection of 
facts. It is a good hand-book for the read- 
ing man to keep before him, gathering fur- 
ther illustrations of its doctrines, and filling 
out its omissions ; but the man who catches 
its tone and method, and learns to look on 
language and its problems from the high 
places in which the author’s mind habitu- 
ally moves, will get from it something bet- 
ter than knowledge: would that our poor 
speech had for this something a more ade- 
quate name than Taste. 

THE Messrs, Sheldon & Company have 
in press and will soon publish a translation 
of Victor Hugo’s famous “ Le Napoléon le 
Petit,’ under the title of “The Destroyer 
of the Second Republic ; or, Napoleon the 
* Little.” As a bitter, satirical arraignment 
of the fallen Emperor, and merciless dis- 
section of his character and political career, 
this book possesses to-day an extraordinary 
interest, The same house will also pub- 
lish soon “Our Poetical Favorites,” a se- 
lection of the best minor poems in the 
English language, made by Professor A. C. 
Kendrick, of Rochester University, a gen- 
tleman well qualified for the task. The 
volume will contain many choice poems 
heretofore almost inaccessible. “ The Shad- 


ow of Moloch Mountain,’ by Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin, the author of “Cipher,” which was 
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so popular as a serial in THE GALAXY, will 
be published by Sheldon & Company within 
a few weeks. 

Mr. EDWARD E. HALr’s new book, “Ten 
Times One is Ten” (Roberts Brothers), 
sketches in an amusing and suggestive way 
the possible consequences which might flow 
from a single unselfish life. His hero, Harry 
Wadsworth, does not appear in the story 
except in the effects which his character 
produces on all whe know or who hear of 
him. He is a young railroad freight agent, 
whom his friend “Colonel Ingham” de- 
scribes as “the most manly and most 
womanly fellow he, whom I ever knew; the 
merriest and the freshest, and the bravest 
and the wisest ; the most sympathizing when 
people were sorry, and the most sympathiz- 
ing when they were glad. . . . Simply, he 
was the most spirited man who ever stum- 
bled over me; he was possessed, and pos- 
sessed with a true spirit—that was what he 
was ; and so he had guns enough, and more 
than guns enough, for any emergency.” In 
other words, he was the typical “live man,” 
as we meet him more or less frequently in 
a good deal of the current semi-religious 
literature, whose personal magnetism counts 
for everything, and his brains and beliefs 
fer little or nothing. On the occasion of his 
funeral, ten of Wadsworth’s friends, being 
accidentally detained together at a railway 
station, while away the time in forming 
themselves into a club which shall extend 
the influence of that life which has so much 
elevated theirs. They adopt his four mot- 
toes: “To look up and not down; to look 
forward and not back; to look out and not 
in; and to lend a hand ;” resolve to live up 
to them, and to communicate by letter with 
“Colonel Ingham” once in every three 
years on the results of their trial. Thence- 
forward the club expands itself in a tenfold 
ratio with every third year, until in 1882, 
just twenty-seven years from the death of 
the founder of the new religion—a religion 
which the “Colonel” modestly affirms to be 
not really new, but to have “a little addi- 
tional vigor and a little more simplicity than 
the old ”—the influence of his character has 
extended to one thousand millions of people, 
and regenerated and made perfectly self- 
sacrificing and happy the entire world. It 
is a pleasing idea, although it reminds ns a 
little of King Alphonso’s wish that he 
might have been consulted about the 
creation. It seems almost like a pity, in 
looking over Mr. Hale’s little story, that 
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the “live man™ theory had not been 
better understood two thousand years ago. 
Twenty-seven years appears ample time 
for bringing in the millennium under the 
new dispensation, while under the ol<1 one— 
which, though less “vigorous and simple,” 
was also, incredible as it may seem under 
this new light, based on a theory of personal 
influence—we are yet wandering in darkness, 
At least, if it were not that we read in that 
other life that He who lived it “came not 
to bring peace, but a sword,” that is the 
way the world would look when one lifts 
one’s eyes from Mr. Hale’s rose-colored 
pictures of the “possible reformation.” 





Mr. KINAHAN CORNWALLIS’s “Tale of 
Love and Adventure” (Carleton) is a pro- 
duction which we find to be more amusing 
than edifying. Such a collection of hurrors 
as he has crowded into the first forty pages 
of his book is enough to make one’s blood 
run cold, as the old saying goes—though a 
correcter description of the effect actually 
produced by them is to say that they are 
likely to turn the reader’s stomach. Sensa- 
tional novels are well enough in their way, 
but even the natural and laudable desire of 
writing a “great American novel” is hardly 
sufficient to excuse a novelist for allowing 
one of his characters to kill another by 
{nserting a poker into one after the other 
of his eyes, and then dissolving him by 
means of potash into a “ brown, saponaceous 
fluid,” and “emptying him by jugfuls into 
a cesspool.” However, this is as far as Mr, 
Cornwallis’s search after the horrible leads 
him ; his hero thereafter has many moving 
acccidents by flood and field, and at last 
finds himself making his maiden speech in 
the English House of Lords, but, if our 
memory serves us, he does not personally 
assist at any more murders. He is a pleas- 
ing person, this Mr. Washington Edmunds 
Duncan, who relates his adventures for us. 
One is almost at a loss what to admire most 
about him—whether the exemplary Chris- 
tian charity which leads him to declare that 
he has freely and fully forgiven those 
fiends in human shape who darkened his 
young existence, and to reflect that had it 
not been for the religious principles of the 
worst of his tyrants he might have been 
even worse off than he was; or the cool 
courage with which he pursues the pleasures 
of the chase in Africa, where on almost 
any night the plain facts of the case enable 
him to make little jottings like this in his 
diary: “Since my last entry I have shot 
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sixteen elephants, twelve lions, four lion- 
esses, three rhinoceroses, seven hippo- 
potami, eighteen springboks, besides two 
hundred head of smaller game ;” or finally, 
that practical, positive philosophy which 
enables him to make without apparent effort 
reflections like this: ‘How joyous and 
gladdening then, to me, this reciprocity of 
affection, this unity of hearts! I say hearts, 
because the sense is well understood, and 
that is exactly the sense I mean to convey ; 
but in reality the heart is no morc the seat 
of feeling than the right or left thumb or the 
middle finger. So, too, of the spleen, and 
much beside; such allusions have their 
foundation in vulgar errors.” 

There is no accounting for tastes, how- 
ever; and though we should be loath to 
recommend the book to young readers, and 
should think it more than likely to seriously 
displease older ones, yet it is so full of 
incident and adventure, and so prudently 
conservative, so far as words go, in point 
of morality and orthodox beliefs, that we 
suppose it likely enough to gain more readers 
than we wish for it. 





As usual, Miss Ellen Frothingham shows 
herself a patient and faithful translator ; her 
version of Goethe’s “Hermann and Doro- 
thea” (Roberts Brothers) is pleasant read- 
ing, and makes a most suitable book for a 
holiday present. It is hardly finding fault 
with her, we suppose, to say that we find 
ourselves better pleased with her work 
when she has simple prose like Auerbach’s 
“ Edelweiss” to put into an English dress, 
than when she undertakes to render Goethe 
into English hexameters. So far as we 
know, hexameters have an awkward trick 
of halting at not infrequent intervals, even 
when treated by poets more experienced in 
the use of them than we suppose Miss 
Frothingham to be; and to say that occa- 
sional lines in her translation read more like 
ill-arranged prose than like poetry is, after 
all, only saying that she has undertaken a 
task of unusual difficulty, and that to have 
mastered perfectly all its difficulties would 
have shown her to be something even more 
remarkable than the able translator we all 
know her to be. 


In “The Castaways” (Sheldon & Co.) 
Captain Mayne Reid has spread a feast to 
the liking of his boy readers. The adventures 
of these “Castaways” are placed upon the 
wild shores of Borneo, The wonders of tropi- 
cal lands, gorillas, big snakes, sharks, strange 
fruits, he describes so graphically that every 
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boy will wish his lines had been cast away 
in such pleasant places, From the days of 
“poor Robinson Crusoe” no juvenile litera- 
ture has been more popular than tales like 
this, and Captain Reid has made an addi- 
tion to it that will delight the children, 





CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.*® 

A LATE valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of German intellectual development is 
Haym's “ Romantic School” (“ Die Roman- 
tische Schule ; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Deutschen Geistes, Von R, Haym, Berlin: 
Gartner, Imperial 8vo,, 951 pp.) 

In all the histories of the literatures with 
which we have any acquaintance, there is no 
page more interesting than that which relates 
the rise, progress, and conquests of the Ro- 
mantic School of German literature. The 
circumstances under which it appeared, the 
men who formed it, the inspiration they 
sought, the objects they aimed to accomplish, 
and their marked influence on their national 
literature, are all subjects of varied and ex- 
citing attraction, 

In some few directions, small paths of pro- 
gress were many years before opened for the 
coming of this school. As, for example, by 
Lessing, when he demolished Voitaire’s crit- 
icism of Shakespeare, and taught his coun- 
trymen what the great English bard really 
was; by Thomasius, who rebuked the 
Frenchified German spoken in his day, 
and delivered the first university lecture 
in his mother tongue ; by Count Stolberg, 
who wrote the first ballads of medizval love 
and chivalry; and by Biirger, who followed 
Stolberg, and whose “ Leonore’’ may be 
counted as sure of immortality, Later, 
Goethe had written his “Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen,’’ and Schiller had produced his 
“ Robbers,’’ a volcanic piece of literature 
for that day. 

Swarming on their footsteps came the 
“ Power Men” (Kraftmanner), who created 
the “ Storm and Stress” period, and struck 
with frantic continuousness the chorde first 
touched by really great poets, 

Then was literary Germany filled with 
boisterous crics of misanthropic heroism, 
love, madness, and loud lamentation ; then 
rose into exclusive respectability outlaws, 
ghosts, man-haters, and robbers, The in- 
sane rubbish culminated in the “ Rinaldo 
Rinaldini” of Vulpius, but had already re- 
ceived its quietus from the stinging satire 
of Goethe, Schiller, and the Schlegels, who 


* Works noticed may be had of E. Steiger, 27 
Frankfort street. 
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in the Xenien visited this literary rabble 
with what Carlyle calls “ astonishment and 
unknown pangs.” 

Tieck, Novalis, and the brothers Schle- 
gel are usually accepted as the tounders of 
the Romantic School, Theirs was not a for- 
mally constituted society, but an associa- 
tion brought about by friendship, sympathies 
of taste, and coincidence of views in phi- 
losophy. With these four have also been 
named Schleiermacher, who was assisted 
by Frederick Schlegel in his translation of 
Plato, Steffens, Wackenroder, Arnim, Wer- 
ner, Schiitz, Adam Miiller, Joseph Gérres, 
and the philosopher Schelling, 

Their qualifications for the great work 
they undertook were a profound knowledge 
of the spiritual culture of the German mid- 
dle age, a deep and penetrating acquaint- 
ance with Shakespeare and with Calderon, 
and a perfect appreciation of the capabilities 
of romantic poetry, and its relation to the 
classical or antique. 

And this brings us at once to the ques- 
tions, What is classical ? what is romantic? 
Truly, questions not easy of reply, if an- 
swer be made with due reference to the re- 
quirements of logic and literature ; nay, the 
mere attempt to draw a clear line of demar- 
cation between them would be attended 
with its own difficulties, The fine arts pos- 
sess various sensuous images which might 
readily interpret this difference to a certain 
extent; and of these, architecture presents 
probably the most obvious, Place your- 
self in imagination between a classic temple 
of ancient Greece and a grand old Gothic 
cathedral, and in looking at them you have 
at once the exponents of the classical and 
the romantic before you, Regularity, beauty 
of form, calm expression, and subdued emo- 
tion characterize the one ; exuberance, wild 
fancy, loveliness, and holiness, the other, 
Classic inspiration has its source in Grecian 
and Roman mythology, which was simply 
the deification of what appeared most ad- 
mirable in human action, But the gross- 
ness of this heathen worship drew heaven 
down to earth, Christian inspiration seeks 
to draw man up to heaven, 

Compared with the classic calmness and 
placidity of Goethe's pagan reflections, the 
Romanticists, when once fairly embarked, 
seemed mysterious and unintelligible. This 
was the objection urged against them by 
English critics until there arose one who 
swept it away. “The key,” he said, “to 
understand the intellectual genesis of such 
minds as Frederick Schlegel, Novalis, and 
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Gdrres, is the Catholic religion, What you 
complain ot in them is the legitimate pro- 
duct of the profound meditation on things 
infinite and eternal on which Christianity is 
based. And do not even our own divines, 
so dexterous to measure all things with a 
square, logical understanding, nevertheless 
delight to tell us—and tell us truly—that 
there is something mysterious, unfathom- 
able, infinite, in the Christian’ religion? 
What is God? What is heaven? What 
is immortality? Are these ideas borrowed 
from the outer senses which we can lay out 
before us in a tangible shape, as a heathen 
sculptor chiselled out the strength of his 
Hercules, the cunning of his Mercury, the 
beauty of his Apollo? 

“ Let us give due weight to the spiritual, to 
the metaphysical, the transcendental element 
of Christianity, or we shall altogether fail 
to comprehend the spirit of German litera- 
ture—the philosophy of the Romantic 
School.” 

Fully admitting the existence of much 
that was admirable in the classics, the Ro- 
manticists contended for a spirituality in 
literature more consonant with the belief in 
Christian immortality than cold heathenism 
could possibly be; and while they conceded 
that the classic pagan world was not only a 
proper but a beautiful subject of contempla- 
tion and study, it was not there they sought 
moral sympathy and inspiration. 

And here was the dividing line between 
Goethe and the Romanticists, Sedulously 
avoiding all expression that might be taken 
for sympathy with Christianity, the so-called 
“Master of the Beautiful” lived in the 
ancient artistic world, and would have it 
thought that in him its spirit had again come 
upon the earth, Such was certainly the 
impression he made upon many readers, 
Heinrich Heine says that until he with his 
own eyes saw Goethe in the flesh, he could 
scarcely divest himself of the idea that the 
great poet was really the mighty Jupiter. 
“Verily, when I visited him at Weimar, 
and stood in his presence, I involuntarily 
turned my eyes one side to see if the eagle, 
with the thunderbolts in his beak, were not 
attendant upon him, I was just on the 
point of addressing him in Greek, but when 
I perceived that he spoke German, I told 
him in that language that ‘the plums upon 
the road between Jena and Weimar had an 
excellent relish.’ Many a long winter night 
had T thought to myself how much that was 
lofty and profound I should say to Goethe 
if ever I should see him; and when at last 
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I saw him, I told him that Saxon plums 
were excellent!” 

It was on accouut of his persistent pagan- 
ism that the Romanticists finally departed 
from the profound respect and kindness with 
which they had treated Goethe, Novalis 
openly expressed his indignation, Frederick 
Schlege! averred in glowing anger that he was 
a heathen converted to Mohammedanism, 

Next to the religious idea with the Ro- 
manticists came as of highest importance a 
feeling of intense nationality, They placed 
in a new light the chivalrous spirit of the 
forgotten and despised middle ages, where, 
after all, German unity was alone to be found, 
Admiration for ancient German art and 
poetry was aroused, and their relics sought 
for in every direction, 

The pictures of John of Cologne, of Diirer, 
and of many old and forgotten painters again 
saw the light of day; and this movement 
originated the foundation of the remarkable 
collection of old German pictures which the 
modern traveller now admires at Munich. 
The quaint ditties of the Minnesingers were 
again heard, and noble Gothic architecture, 
that “frozen music” of religion, was once 
more looked up to with the enthusiastic eyes 
of Christian admiration, 

It would be interesting to trace the con- 
nection of the Romantic School with the 
philosophical development of the period, 

After the secular separation of philosophy 
and theology accomplished by Descartes, 
we are all familiar with the career and fate 
of philosophy in France. In Germany it 
was otherwise. In rejecting the principle 
of religious authority, German philosophy 
thought itself consistently bound to seek 
belief in a Supreme Being through reason 
and philosophical research, Consequently, 
German philosophy as compared with 
French was profoundly religious, in the 
sense that it looked upward, And this is 
the striking difference between the French 
and German systems; for, as St. Mare 
Girardin pithily expresses it, the epigraph 
for the history of philosophy in France 
should be, “ How to exclude God;" and 
for that of Germany, “ How to find God.” 

The “ Théodicée” of Leibnitz was the 
first effort to discover the existence of a Su- 
preme Being through mere human reason, 
His disciple Wolff gave system to his ideas, 

Then came the great destroyer, Kant, 
with his “ Pure Reason.” Quickly he over- 
threw all that Wolff had taught, and his 
system passed through Germany like an 
electric shock. Kant is entirely negative ; 





and although his system is a brilliant tri- 
umph of the power of human thought, it may, 
we think, be truthfully assumed that Kant 
with his philosophy, and Lord Byron with 
his poetic fancy, have but reached the same 
Socratic result. 

Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest son, 

All that we know is, nothing can be known. 

Kant demonstrated to the disciples of 
Wolff that they proceeded upon incorrect 
postulates. The understanding, he says, is 
merely the science of finite objects, Now, 
as God is not a finite object, he is at once 
beyond the domain of the understanding. 
The science of the infinite is reason alone. 
And this distinction between reason and un- 
derstanding, as laid down by Kant, rules 
all modern German philosophy. 

The connection of this subject with the 
religious history of the Romantic School is 
both interesting and important ; but we have 
only undertaken here to treat it in its literary 
aspect. 

Ludwig Tieck’s “Popular Legends, by 
Peter Lebrecht,” was the first production of 
the Romantic School that appeared as such, 
“Puss in Boots,” “ The Fair-haired Eck- 
bert,” “ World turned Topsy-turvy,’’ sound 
more like the titles of fairy tales than of 
witty and epigrammatic essays, which in 
fact they are. 

Although sadly bruised, German Phi/is- 
terei still held good its footing on the stage and 
among the novel-reading public. Abstract 
and learned disquisitions could not well 
penetrate these regions, and the conquest 
was reserved for Tieck, the Aristophanes of 
his day. “Puss in Boots’? and company, 
with refined humor, waggish drollery, 
laughing but keen satire, and good-natured 
castigation of all that was absurd in the 
Philistines, soon pricked the bladder which 
the cudgel of serious criticism could not 
burst. This work of Tieck was in other re- 
spects a ‘revelation in German literature, 
whose weak side was certainly the comic. 
There is an English version of these tales, 
which would appear to have been written 
purposely to demonstrate the powerlessness 
of translation. 

Any attempt to describe Tieck’s master- 
pieces, “Octavian” and ‘“ Genoveva,”’ 
would take us too far for the limits of a 
short article. 

Frederick Schlegel began his literary 
career by aiding his friend Schleiermacher 
in his translation of Plato. After he had 
developed the deep riches of the middle- 
age romantic poetry, he gave to the world 
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his celebrated treatise on the language and 
wisdom of the Indians, He accompanied 
the Archduke Charles during the disastrous 
campaign of 1809, and wrote the celebrated 
bulletins issued from the Archduke’s head- 
quarters. Later came his “ History of the 
Ancient Philosophical Systems,’’ his “ Lec- 
tures on Modern History,’’ and lastly his 
“ Lectures on the Philosophy of Language.” 
Carlyle calls him an “earnest, restless, 
wrestling, truth-seeking soul.’’ 

Wackenroder wrote “ Heart-Gushings 
of an Art-loving Cloister Brother,” in which 
he presented—for that day—novel and in- 
genious reflections on the connection be- 
tween art and religion, which he looked upon 
as the oniy source of true beauty, The 
salient feature of the book was its enthusi- 
asm for medizval art. 

Novalis (Heinrich von Hardenberg) was 
the youngest of the Romantic School. When 
just entering into manhood he fell deeply in 
love with a young lady as remarkable for 
her mind as for her face. The first view of 
this lovely being—for all who knew her 
concur in representing her as indescribably 
beautiful—made a lasting impression upon 
Novalis, that was visible during the remain- 
der of his existence. It was, no doubt, in 
reference to this that he says: ‘‘ There is, at 
times, an expression which, as it is too an- 
gelic, too spiritually lovely, we call unearth- 
ly or heavenly; and these luminous and 
transparent faces usually excite an apprehen- 
sion that they are too tender, too delicately 
framed for this life, and that it is death or 
immortality which from those briliiant eyes 
gazes on us so significantly.’’ 

Novalis died at the early age of twenty- 
nine. His other writings were afterwards 
collected and published by his friends Tieck 
and Schlegel. 

The names of Arnim and Brentano are 
usually associated—why, we will presently 
state—although they individually had great 
literary triumphs. In fancy, exuberant, 
bright, and dreamy, Arnim may be ranked 
next to Tieck. His masterpiece, “The 
Countess Dolores,’’ has these qualities even 
to excess, He reproduced with great effect 
the national legends, popular songs, and 
Christian pageants of the late middle-age 
period; and while thus occupied with the 
past, was fully alive to the present. An ardent 
patriot, he keenly felt the suffering and dis- 
grace of his country during the period of 
the Napoleonic conquest. 

Clement Brentano (the brother of Bettina 
Brentano) distinguished himself in tales, in 
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comedy, and in tragedy ; but his name will be 
longest remembered as the collector, in con- 
junction with Arnim, of a book of songs 
and poems, published under the singular 
title of “The Boy’s Wonderhorn” ( “ Des 
KnabenWunderhorn’’), These songs they 
collected orally among the people and the 
peasants, from rare hooks and perishing 
sheets. Heinrich Heine, who seldom 
praises anything, says: “I know not ‘how 
to praise this book as it deserves; it :on- 
tains the most beauteous flowers of the Ger- 
man mind, and he who would become ac- 
quainted with the German people in their 
most love-inspiring aspect, must study these 
traditionary songs. At this moment the 
*Wunderhorn’ lies before me, and it ap- 
pears as if I were inhaling the fragrance of 
the German linden.”’ 

The linden plays a leading character in 
these songs ; lovers commune beneath its 
evening shade ; it is their favorite tree, per- 
haps because the linden leaf bears the shape 
of the human heart, This remark was once 
made to me by a German poet who is my 
greatest favorite, namely: myself. Upon 
the title-page of the volume is a boy blow- 
ing a horn, and when a German in a strange 
land looks upon it for any length of time, 
the most familiar notes seem to greet his 
ear, and he is almost overcome with home- 
sickness, as was the Swiss soldier who stood 
sentinel on the Strasburg tower, and when 
he caught the herdsman’s note flung down 
his pike, swam across the Rhine, but was 
soon retaken and shot asa deserter. The 
“ Wunderhorn” contains the most touching 
song upon it, a song full of beauty. 

Of A. W. Schlegel it is sufficient to say 
that he wrote the well-known “ Lectures on 
Dramatic Art and Literature,”’ a great work 
in every sense of the word, and one that 
made an epoch in the history of zsthetics 
and literature. 

Joseph GGrres was the latest surviving 
member of the original Romantic School. 
Born in 1776, his enthusiastic love of liberty 
and brilliant talents found room for their 
display at an early age. When but twenty- 
two he went to Paris with a deputation to 
petition for the union of the Rhenish prov- 
inces with France. But his youthful no- 
tions of liberty were greatly modified by 
what he saw at the French capital, and he 
withdrew from the arena of politics, 

With the same enthusiasm he threw him- 
self into his favorite study, the natural sci- 
ences ; published his “ Organology” ; edited 
with Arnim and Brentano a periodical, to 


the no small discomfort of Voss and the 
Rationalists ; mastered the whole range of 
Persian literature in his mythological history 
of the Asiatic world, his “Shah Nameh” 
of Ferdusi, and his * Book of the Heroes of 
Iran.” 

Gérres was one of the few ardent German 
patriots whom the French yoke, even when 
lightest, had always bitterly galled. 

The Romantic School was eminently pa- 
triotic, Its strong feature was its nationali- 
ty. In 1807 Gérres published his most 
popular German works, those which revived 
the memory of heroic periods, and stirred 
up his countrymen to the recollection of the 
fact that they were not Prussians, Austrians, 
or Bavarians, but Germans ; that they had a 
common country and glorious national rec- 
ollections, which could not be broken and 
wasted by geographical lines. When, final- 
ly, Germany was ready for her Liberation 
War, the “ Mercury of the Rhine,” edited 
by Gorres, stirred every true German heart 
from the Rhine to the Oder. Up to that 
period this paper was the only one that ever 
appeared in Germany worthy of a great and 
free nation. In the hands of Gérres it be- 
came a gigantic engine. ‘“ He wrote,” says 
one of his countrymen, “less with ink thin 
with flames.’? The English press copied 
entire numbers, and the title of *‘ The Fifth 
Power’’ was given to Gorres by acclama- 
tion. 

In 1816, when all danger had passed away, 
the Prussian Government found his patriot- 
ism inconvenient, and the “ Mercury’’ was 
prohibited. He then returned to his litera- 
ry labors at Heidelberg, but could not resist 
expresssing his indignation at the treatment 
of the German Liberals in his ‘‘ Germany and 
the Revolution ” (1819), a book which pro- 
duced great excitement and caused his ban- 
ishment from Prussia, and for some years 
from Germany. 

A powerful and original thinker, his ideas 
are not more striking than the language in 
which he clothes them. Strong, idiomatie, 
unchecked by verbal conventionalisms, es- 
sentially German, his style flows on like a 
gigantic stream. “His writings,” says 
Wolfgang Menzel, “ have a Biblical strength 
and an Oriental splendor.” 

There was so much that was earnest, 
pure, noble, and patriotic in the produe- 
tions of this Romantic School, that it has 
left an indelible impression on German 
literature ; an impression whose effects will 
still be visible when the writers who made 
it may be forgotten, 











THE PORTRAIT. 

I NEVER can look at those periodical por- 
traits in THE GALAXY magazine without feel- 
ing a wild, tempestuous ambition to be an 
artist. I have seen thousands and thousands 

-of pictures in my time—acres of them here 
and leagues of them in the galleries of Eu- 
rope—but never any that moved me as the 
GALAXY portraits do, 

There is the portrait of Monsignore Capel 
in the November GALAXY ; now could any- 
thing be sweeter than that? And there was 
Bismarck’s, in the October number; who 
can look at that without being purer and 
stronger and nobler for it? And Thurlow 
Weed’s picture in the September number ; 
I would not have died without seeing that, 
no, not for anything this world can give. 
But look back still further and recall my 
own likeness as printed in the August GAL- 
axy; if I had been in my grave a thousand 
years when that appeared, I would have got 
up and visited the artist. 

I sleep with all these portraits under my 
pillow every night, so that I can go on 
studying them as soon as the day dawns in 
the morning. I know them all as thorough- 
as if I had made them myself; I know 
every line and mark about them, Sote- 
times when company are present I shuffle 
the portraits all up together, and then pick 
them out one by one and call their names, 
without referring to the printing at the bot- 
tom. I seldom make a mistake—never, 
when I am calm, 

I have had the portraits framed for a long 
time, waiting till my aunt gets everything 
ready for hanging them up in the parlor. 
But first one thing and then another inter- 
feres, and so the thing is delayed, Once 
she said they would have more of the pecu- 
liar kind of light they needed in the attic, 
The old simpleton! it is as dark as a tomb 
wp there, But she does not know anything 
about art, and so she has no reverence for it. 
When I showed her my “ Map of the Forti- 
fications of Paris,’’ she said it was rubbish, 


Well, from nursing those GALAXY por-, 


traits so long, I have come at last to have a 
perfect infatuation for art, I have a teacher 
now, and my enthusiasm continually and tu- 
multuously grows, as I learn to use with 
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more and more facility the pencil, brush, and 
graver. I am studying under De Mellville, 
thé house and portrait painter. [His name 
was Smith when he lived West.] He does 
any kind of artist work a body wants, hav- 
ing a genius that is universal, like Michael 
Angelo, Resembles that great artist, in fact, 
The back of his head is like his, and he 
wears his hat-brim tilted down on his nose 
to expose it. 

I have been studying under De Mellville 
several months now. The first month I 
painted fences, and gave general satisfac- 
tion, The next month I whitewashed a 
barn. The third, I was doing tin roofs; 
the fourth, common signs; the fifth, statu- 
ary to stand before cigar shops. This pres- 
ent month is only the sixth, and I am already 
in portraits ! 

The humble offering which accompanies 
these remarks—the portrait of His Majesty 
WitiiaM LIL, Kine or Prussta—is my 
fifth attempt in portraits, and my greatest 
success, It has received unbounded praise 
from all classes of the community, but that 
which gratifies me most is the frequent and 
cordial verdict that it resembles the GALAXY 
portraits, Those were my first love, my 
earliest admiration, the original source and 
incentive of my art-ambition. Whatever I 
am in Art to-day, I owe to the GALAxy 
portraits. I ask no credit for myself—I de- 
serve none, And I never take any, either, 
Many a stranger has come to my exhibition 
(for I have had my portrait of King William 
on exhibition at one dollar a ticket), and 
would have gone away blessing me, if I had 
let him, but I never did, I always stated 
where I got the idea, 

King William wears large bushy side 
whiskers, and some critics have thought 
that this portrait would be more complete 
if they were added, But it was not possi- 
ble. There was not room for side whisk- 
ers and epaulettes both, and so I let the 
whiskers go, and put in the epaulettes, for 
the sake of style. ‘That thing on his hat is 
an eagle, The Prussian cagle—it is a na- 
tional emblem. When I say hat I mean 
helmet ; but it seems impossible to make a 
picture of a helmet that a body can have 
confidence in, 



























THe GaLaxy 


FOR 


I8S7I. 


THE GALAXY 
IS NOW ADMITTED T0 BE THE BEST LITERARY MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 


IT IS EDITED WITH ALL THE LIFE AND ENTERPRISE OF OUR BEST 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE TIMES—FRESH AND SPICY. 


EVERY SUBFECT OF PUBLIC INTEREST IS TREATED OF IN 


THE GALAXY. 


THE GALAXY 
MEETS THE WANTS OF EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY OUR ABLEST WRITERS, 
IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND ADVENTURE, 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH NUMBER. 


1T HAS HUMOROUS ARTICLES BY MARK TWAIN IN EACH NUMBER, 
which are a constant source of delight to the public. 


IN EACH NUMBER JIS A COMPLETE REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE, embracing FRENCH, GERMAN, ENGLISH, and AMER/- 
CAN LITERATURE, prepared by the most competent writers. 


IN ART MATTERS “THE GALAXY" IS AN AUTHORITY. 


The Regular Departments of Tue Gavaxy will be continued. “ Drift- 
wood,” by PHILIP QUILIBET, treating of current events, is always inter- 
esting and instructive. The “Nebule” is bright and attractive, 

The conductors of THe GALAxy intend to make it even better and 
more attractive than it has heretofore been. No expense will be spared 
to secure articles of the greatest interest to our readers. 

The REMARKABLE SERIES Of PAPERS by DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC MEN, to 
which Messrs, I‘hurlow Weed, J. S. Black, Horatio King, and Gideon 
Welles have contributed during the year now closed, will be continued 
during 187£, and will include contributions from other public men of high 
position and wide experience, 

Mrs Epwarps, the author of “ Archie Lovell,” “Steven Lawrence,” 
and “Susan Fielding,” will begin a new novel in the January number, 
entitled “Ovocut We To Visir Hie ?” It will be printed from her ad- 
vanced MS. 

Porte Crayon (Colonel D. H. Strother) has been engaged to furnish 
a series of sketches of life and adventure, which will revive the old inter- 
est in his pictures of American scenes. 


(OVER. ] (over.] 




































GET THE BEST!!1 


THE GALAXY 
Is the Best, the most Brilliant, Entertaining, and Attractive Magazine 


PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
ALL THE GREAT WRITERS CONTRIBUTE 76 


THE GALAXY. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS PRONOUNCE IT THE BEST. 


The New York Times says of it: 
“There is not a dull page between ite covers.” 
The Post, Boston: 
“Tas Gataxy has a truly magnificent number for October, ber, approaching the ideal of the true 
yy The variety of ite contents, their solid worth, liance and their great interest 
make up a general vharacter of great excellence for every ha Td ” 


The Chicago Times: 


“ We are inclined to believe that more downright good literature is crowded between the covers 
of Taz Gauaxy, than any other American magazine can boast of.” 


The Standard, Chicago: 

“ First of all in attractions we place Taz Gataxy. Take it all in all, it has succeeded better than 
any of its rivals, in furnishing kind and variety of matter suited to the wants of American 
The Working Christian, Charleston, S. 0.: 

“ This as the sprightliest magazine we have. Others are vapid in comparison with this wide- 


ak 
partie The New York Tribune: 
“ Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing.” 
The Independent : ) 








“Tur Gavaxy is always more & magazine than any—more intensely magazinish in style and 
more varied in ite range than any other.” . 


The Age, Philadelphia: 
“Sheldon & Com; have opened a mine of interest in their magazine, Taz Gavaxy, by draw- 
ing to it the commgilioations of prominent public men, upon questions of general interest.’ . 
The Philadelphia Press: 
** A model periodical; a credit to American periodical literature.” 





In the January number a new department will be opened—a depart- 
ment of science—which will be under the charge mb a distinguished 
writer in that field, remarkable for his skill in bringing within popular 
apprehension even the more abstruse investigations of modern science. 

Mr. RICHARD GRANT WHITE will, early in the year, begin his series 
of articles on “ Americanisms.” 

Mr. Justin McCartuy has returned to the United States, and will 
contribute regularly to THe GaLaxy, as heretofore. 

Of other writers who will have articles in the numbers of THE GaLaxy , 
for 1871, may be named: Bayard Taylor, Ik Marvel, Parke Godwin, Dr. 
J: C. Draper, Carl Benson, Laure d’Hauterive (author of the Havana 

etters), Prof. J. M. Hart, and others. 


[OVER. } (OVER. ] 





TERMS OF THE GALAXY.—Single Subscriptions, $4.00 per Year ; Single Copies, 35 
Cents each. 

CLUBBING TERMS. 

THE GALAXY and “ Harper's Weekly” or “ Basar,” or “ Appleton’s Journal” 
sent to one address for a Year for $6.00. The regular price is $8.00. THE GALAXY 
and “Every Saturday” for $7.00; regular price $9.00. With “Our Young Folks” or 
“American Agriculturist,” $4.50; regular price, $5.50. With “ Littell's Living Age,” 
$10.00; regular price, $12.00. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 
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I wish kind friends everywhere would aid to be pursued be chosen with judgment. I 
me in my endeavor to attract a little atten- write for that magazine all the time, and so 
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tion to the GALAXY portraits. I feel per- do many abler men, and if I can get the 
suaded it can be accomplished, if the course GALAXY portraits into universal favor, it is 
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all I ask; the reading matter will take care 
of itself. 


COMMENDATIONS OF THE PORTRAIT. 


There is nothing like it in the Vatican. 
Pius IX. 


It has none of that vagueness, that dreamy 
spirituality about it, which many of the first 
critics of Arkansas have objected to in the 
Murillo school of Art. RUSKIN. 


The expression is very interesting. 
J. W. Tittan, 
(Keeps a macaroni store in Venice, at the 
old family stand.) 


It is the neatest thing in still life I have 
seen for years, 


Rosa BONHEUR. 


The smile may be almost called unique. 
BISMARCK. 


I never saw such character portrayed in 
a pictured face before. DE MELLVILLE. 


There is a benignant simplicity about the 
execution of this work which warms the 
heart toward it as much, full as much as it 
fascinates the eye. LANDSEER. 


One cannot see it without longing to con- 
template the artist. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM. 


Send me the entire edition—together with 
the plate and the original portrait—and 
name your own price. And—would you 
like to come over and stay a while with Na- 
poleon at Wilhelmshéhe? It shall not cost 
you a cent. Witz III, 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE OF GEORGE 
FISHER, DECEASED, 

Tus is history. It is not a wild extrava- 
ganza, like “ John Williamson Mackenzie’s 
Great Beef Contract,” but is a plain state- 
ment of facts and circumstances with which 
the Congress of the United States has 
interested itself from time to time during 
the long period of half a century. 

I will not call this matter of George 
Fisher’s a great deathless and unrelenting 
swindle upon the Government and people 
of the United States—for it has never been 
so decided, and I hold that it is a grave and 
solemn wrong for a writer to cast slurs or 
call names when such is the case—but will 
simply present the evidence and let the 
reader deduce his own verdict. Then we 
shall do nobody injustice, and our con- 
sciences shall be clear, 

On or about the rst day of September, 
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1813, the Creek war being then in progress 
in Florida, the crops, herds, and houses of 
Mr. George Fisher, a citizen, were de- 
stroyed, either by the Indians or by the 
United States troops in pursuit of them. 
By the terms of the law, if the Jndians 
destroyed the property, there was no relief 
for Fisher; but if the ¢roofs destroyed it, 
the Government of the United States was 
debtor to Fisher for the amount involved. 

George Fisher must have considered that 
the /udians destroyed the property, because, 
although he lived several years afterward, 
he does not appear to have ever made any 
claim upon the Government. 

In the course of time Fisher died, and 
his widow married again. And by and by, 
nearly twenty years after that dimly-remem- 
bered raid upon Fisher’s cornfields, she 
widow Fishers new husband petitioned Con- 
gress for pay for the property, and backed 
up the petition with many depositions and 
affidavits which purported to prove that the 
troops, and not the Indians, destroyed the 
property ; that the troops, for some inscru- 
table reason, deliberately burned down 
“houses” (or cabins) valued at $600, the 
same belonging toa peaceable private citi- 
zen, and also destroyed various other prop- 
erty belonging to the same citizen. But 
Congress declined to believe that the troops 
were such idiots (after overtaking and scat- 
tering a band of Indians proved to have 
been found destroying Fisher’s property) as 
to calmly continue the work of destruction 
themselves and make a complete job of 
what the Indians had only commenced. So 
Congress denied the petition of the heirs of 
George Fisher in 1832, and did not pay 
them a cent. 

We hear no more from them officially 
until 1848, sixteen years after their first 
attempt on the Treasury, and a full genera- 
tion after the death of the man whose fields 
were destroyed. The new generation of 
Fisher heirs then came forward and put in 
a bill for damages. The Second Auditor 
awarded them $8,873, being half the dam- 
age sustained by Fisher. The Auditor said 
the testimony showed that at least half the 
destruction was done by the Indians “ defore 
the troops started in pursuit,” and of course 
the Government was not responsible for 
that half. 

2. That was in April, 1848. In Decem- 
ber, 1848, the heirs of George Fisher, «e- 
ceased, came forward and pleaded for a 
“revision” of their bill of damages, The 
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revision was made, but nothing new could 
be found in their favor except an error of 
$100 in the former calculation. However, 
in order to keep up the spirits of the Fisher 
family, the Auditor concluded to go back 
and allow interest from the date of the first 
petition (1832) to the date when the bill of 
damages was awarded. This sent the Fish- 
ers home happy with sixteen years’ interest 
on $8,873—the same amounting to $8,997 94. 
Total, $17,870 94. 

3. For an entire year the suffering Fisher 
family remained quiet—even satisfied, after 
a fashion, ‘Then Ythey swooped down upon 
Government with their wrongs once more. 
‘That old patriot, Attorney-General Toucey, 
burrowed through the musty papers of the 
Fishers and discovered one more chance for 
the desolate orphans—interest on that origi- 
nal award of $8,873 from date of destruction 
of the property (1813) up to 1832! Result, 
$10,004 89 for the indigent Fishers. So 
now we have: First, $8,873 damages ; sec- 
ond, interest on it from 1832 to 1848, 
$8,997 94; third, interest on it dated back 
to 1813, $10,004 89. Total, $27,875 83! 
What better investment for a great-grand- 
child than to get the Indians to burn a 
cornfield for him sixty or seventy years 
before his birth, and plausibly lay it on 
lunatic United States troops? 

4. Strange as it may seem, the Fishers 
let Congress alone for five years—or, what 
is perhaps more likely, failed to make them- 
selves heard by Congress for that length of 
time. But at last, in 1854, they got a hear- 
ing. They persuaded Congress to pass an 
act requiring the Auditor to re-examine their 
case. But this time they stumbled upon the 
misfortune of an honest Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. James Guthrie), and he 
spoiled everything. He said in very plain 
language that the Fishers were not only not 
entitled to another cent, but that those chil- 
dren of many sorrows and acquainted with 
grief had been paid too much already. 

5. Therefore another interval of rest and 
silence ensued—an interval which lasted 
four years, viz., till 1858, The “right man 
in the right place” was then Secretary 
of War—John B, Floyd, of peculiar re- 
nown! Here was a master intellect; here 
was the very man to succor the suffering 
heirs of dead and forgotten Fisher. They 
came up from Florida with a rush—a great 
tidal wave of Fishers freighted with the 
same old musty documents about the same 
immortal cornfields of their ancestor, They 
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straightway got an act passed transferring 
the Fisher matter from the dull Auditor to 
the ingenious Floyd. What did Floyd do? 
He said “IT WAS PROVED that the Indians 
destroyed everything they could before the 
troops entered in pursuit.” He considered, 
therefore, that what they destroyed must 
have consisted of “the houses with all their 
contents, and the liguor” (the most trifling 
part of the destruction, and set down at 
only $3,200 all told), and that the Govern- 
ment troops then drove them off and calmly 
proceeded to destroy— 

Two hundred and twenty acres of corn in 
the field, thirty-five acres of wheat, and nine 
hundred and eighty-six head of live stock! 
[What a singularly intelligent army we had 
in those days, according to Mr. Floyd— 
though not according to the Congress of 
1832.] 

So Mr. Floyd decided that the Govern- 
ment was not responsible for that $3,200 
worth of rubbish which the Indians de- 
stroyed, but was responsible for the prop- 
erty destroyed by the troops—which property 
consisted of (I quote from the printed U.S. 
Senate document)— 

Corn at Bassett’s creek.....++ oereeereecsese 
Cattle-cccccccrcccsevcsesccesccsece 

Stock hogs. 

Drove hogs.cocesecceesseceseeeseecs eeerees 


That sum, in his report, Mr. Floyd calls 
the “full value of the property destroyed 


by the troops.” He allows that sum to the 
starving Fishers, TOGETHER WITH INTEREST 
FROM 1813. From this new sum total the 
amounts already paid to the Fishers were 
deducted, and then the cheerful remainder 
(a fraction under forty thousand dollars) was 
handed to them, and again they retired to 
Florida in a condition of temporary tran- 
quillity. Their ancestor’s farm had now 
yielded them, altogether, nearly sixty-seven 
thousand dollars in cash, 

6. Does the reader suppose that that was 
the end of it? Does he suppose those dif- 
fident Fishers were satisfied? Let the evi- 
dence show, The Fishers were quiet just 
two years, Then they came swarming up 
out of the fertile swamps of Florida with 
their same old documents, and besieged 
Congress once more, Congress capitulated 
on the first of June, 1860, and instructed 
Mr. Floyd to overhaul those papers again, 
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and pay that bill, A Treasury clerk was 
ordered to go through those papers and 
report to Mr, Floyd what amount was still 
due the emaciated Fishers, ‘This clerk (I 
can produce him whenever he is wanted) 
discovered what was apparently a glaring 
and recent forgery in the papers, whereby 
A witness's testimony as to the price of corn 
in Florida in 1813 was made to name double 
the amount which that witness had originally 
specified as the price! The clerk not only 
called his superior's attention to this thing, 
but In making up his brief of the case called 
particular attention to it in writing, ‘That 
part of the brief never got before Congress, 
nor has Congress ever yet had a hint of a 
forgery existing among the Fisher papers, 
Nevertheless, on the basis of the doubled 
prices (and totally ignoring the clerk's asners 
tion that the figures were manifestly and 
unquestionably a recent forgery), Mr, Floyd 
remarks in his new report that “the testl- 
mony, fartleularly in regard to the corn 
crops, DEMANDS A MUCH HIGHER ALLOW= 
ANCE than any Aerefofore made by the Audi- 
tor or myself,” So he estimates the crop at 


sixty bushels to the acre (double what Flori- 
da acres produce), and then virtuously 
allows pay for only half the crop, du¢ allows 


two dollars and a half a bushel for that half, 
when there are rusty old books and docu- 
ments in the Congressional library to show 
just what the Fisher testimony showed be- 
fore the forgery, viz,: that in the fall of 
1813 corn was only worth from $1 25 to 
$1 50a bushel, Having accomplished this, 
what does Mr, Floyd do next? Mr, Floyd 
(* with an earnest desire to execute truly the 
legislative will,” as he piously remarks) goes 
to work and makes out an entirely new Dill 
of Fisher damages, and in this new bill he 
placidly ¢enores the Jndians altogether—puts 
no particle of the destruction of the Fisher 
property upon them, but, even repenting 
him of charging them with burning the 
cabins and drinking the whiskey and break- 
ing the crockery, lays the entire damage at 
the door of the imbecile United States 
troops, down to the very last item! And 
not only that, but uses the forgery to double 
the loss of corn at “ Bassett’s creek,” and 
uses it again to absolutely ¢red/e the loss of 
corn on the “Alabama river.” This new 
and ably conceived and executed bill of 
Mr. Floyd's figures up as follows (i copy 
again from the printed U. S, Senate docu- 
ment) : 
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The United States in account with the legal repre- 
sentatives af George Fisher, deceased. 
1813.—To «50 head of cattle, at @10...... $5,900 00 
‘To 86 head of drove hogtsesseeses 1,204 00 
To 3g0 head of stock hogtsccsses+ 4,790 OO 
To 100 ACKKA OF CORN ON Bas- 
SUT T'H CREM seccseeecceeees 
70 B barrels af WAIhey veesveeees 
70 a barrels af brANAY ie cceseees 
70 1 barrel A PUNE ceeeteeeeeeene 
70 dry goods and merchandise in 
MOVE evccecrrreeerseneeeeee 
To 99 cred Of WHOALs cee creeeeeees 
To 4,000 Nide@srcccccsccccceccers 
Te Juve and hats in tovercecceees 
To evochery ware in tage verve 
Zo smiths’ and carpenters! tooltsss 
70 Aouses burned and destroyed. 
To 4 dowen bottles af Wine vircvee 
‘Yo 120 acres of corm on Alabama 
PIVOT seccvecceccereeeeceeees 


To crops of peas, fodder, @t6reess 


6,000 00 
9590 0 
ato oo 
70 00 


1,100 00 
599 oo 
4,000 00 
6uo ve 
100 60 
#50 00 
6ov 08 
44 00 


6,§00 60 

4,850 00 

Total PITTI St) uo 
To lnterest on 22,202, from July, 
1413, to November, 1860, 47 

years ANd 4 MONNGsrrecreeee 69,099 68 
To Interest on 12,790, from Sep- 
tember, 1814, to November, 

1860, 46 years and a months.. 93,317 ge 


@ eee 


Total eevevecercecssececeses s P5939, 383 48 


He puts everything in, this time, He 
does not even allow that the Indians de- 
stroyed the crockery or drank the four dozen 
bottles of (currant) wine, When it came to 
supernatural comprehensiveness in "gobs 
bling,” John B, Floyd was without his equal, 
in his own or any other generation, Sub- 
tracting from the above total the $67,000 
already paid to George Fisher's implaca- 
ble heirs, Mr, Floyd announced that the 
Government was still indebted to them in 
the sum of sixty-six thousand five hundred 
and nineteen dollars and eighty-five cents, 
“which,” Mr, Floyd complacently remarks, 
“will be paid, accordingly, to the adminis- 
trator of the estate of George Fisher, de- 
ceased, or to his attorney in fact.” 

But, sadly enough for the destitute or- 
phans, a new President came in just at this 
time, Buchanan and Floyd went out, and 
they never got their money. The first thing 
Congress did in 1861 was to rescind the 
resolution of June 1, 1860, under which Mr, 
Floyd had been ciphering, Then Floyd 
(and doubtless the heirs of George Fisher 
likewise) had to give up financial business 
for a while and go into the Confederate 
army and serve their country, 

Were the heirs of George Fisher killed? 
No, They are back now at this very time 


















(July, 1870), beseeching Congress, through 
that blushing and diffident creature, Garrett 
Davis, to commence making payments again 
on their interminable and insatiable bill of 
damages for corn and whiskey destroyed by a 
gang of irresponsible Indians, so long ago 
that even Government red-tape has failed 
to keep consistent and intelligent track of 
it, (And before this number of ‘Tt GALAXY 
reaches Washington, Mr, Davia will be get- 
ting ready to resurrect it once more, and 
alter his customary speech on finance, war, 
and other matters so that it will fit it.) 

Now, the above are facts, They are his 
tory, Any one who doubts it can send to 
the Senate Document Department of the 
Cupitol for HL, BR, Ex, Doc, No, at, 96th 
Congress, 2d Session, and for 8, Ex, Doe, 
No, 106, 4tat Congress, ad Session, and 
satiety himself, The whole case is set forth 
in the first volume of the Court of Claims 
Reports, 

It is my belief that as long as the continent 
of America holda together, the heirs of 
George Fisher, deceased, will still make 
pilgrimages to Washington from the swamps 
of Florida, to plead for juat a little more cash 
on their bill of damages (even when they re- 
ceived the last of that sixty-seven thousand 
dollars, they said it was only ene-/ourth 
what the Government owed them on that 
infernal cornfield) ; and as long as they 
choose to come, they will find Garrett Da- 
vises to drag their vampire schemes before 
Congress, This is not the only hereditary 
fraud (if fraud it is—which I have before 
repeatedly remarked is not proven) that is 
being quietly handed down from generation 
to generation of fathers and sons, through the 
persecuted Treasury of the United States, 





A “FortTy-NINER”’ (as the first emi- 
grants to California are still called, in mem- 
ory of the year 1849), who long ago returned 
from the Pacific, has discovered the follow- 
ing poem among his forgotten papers, and 
sends it for insertion in these pages. His 
note states that he picked it up in the streets 
of Stockton, California, twenty years ago; 
and the endorsement on the back and the 
old and yellow aspect of the MS, are good 
evidence of his truthfulness, Miners were 
very plenty in Stockton in those old days, and 
among them were many in whose hearts 
this “ Lament’? would have found an an- 
swering chord, and in their apparel an elo- 
quent endorsement ; but that is all past now, 
Stockton has no miners any more, and no 
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celebrity excert as being the place where 
the State insane asylum is located, But 
that celebrity is broad and well established ; 
so much so, that when one is in California 
and tells a person he thinks of going te 
Stockton, the remark must be explained or 
an awkward report may get out that he is 
insane, You would not say in New York 
that a friend of yours had gone to Sing Sing, 
without explaining that he was not accred: 
ited to the penitentiary—-unless he was; in 
which case the explanation would be un 
necessary elaboration of a remark that was 
elaborate enough before: 


THE MINER'S LAMENT, 


High on a rough and dismal erag, 
Where Kean might spout, Ay, there's the rub,’ 
Where off, no doubt, some midnight hag 
Had daneed a jig with Beelsebub, 
There stood beneath the pale moonlight 
A miner grim, with visage long, 
Who vexed the drowsy ear of night 
With dreadful rhyme and dismal song, 


He sang: “I have no harp or lute 
To sound the stern decrees of Fate; 
I once possessed a two-holed flute, 
But that I sold to raise a stake, 
Then wake thy strains, my wild tin pan, 
Affright the erickets from their lairs, 
Make wood and mountain ring again, 
And terrily the grisaly bears, 


" My heart is on a distant shore, 
My gentle love is far away, 
She dreams not that my clothes are tore | 
And all beameared with dirty clay; 
She little knows how much of late, 
Amid these dark and dismal scenes, 
I've struggled with an adverse fite, 
And lived, ah me! on pork and beans, 


“Oh! that a bean would never grow, 
Yo fling its shadow o’er my heart ; 
My tears of grief are hard to flow, 
But food like this must make them start, 
The good old times have passed away, 
And all things now are strange and new, 
All save my shirt and trousers gray, 
Three stockings and one cowhide shoe | 


“ Oh, give me back the days of yore, 

And all those bright tho’ fading scenes 
Connected with that happy shore 

Where turkeys grow, and clams, and greens= 
Those days that sank long weeks ago 

Deep in the solemn grave of time, 
And left no trace that man may know, 

Save trousers all patched up behind t 
And boots all worn, and shirts all torn, 

Or botched with most outrageous stitches 
Oh, give me back those days of yore, 

And take these weather-beaten breeches |" 





“ DOGGEREL.” 
A MINNESOTA correspondent empties the 
following anecdotes into the drawer of this 
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“ Memoranda.” The apparently impossible 
feat described in the secoud one is not com- 
mon, and therefore the rarity of the situation 
eommends it to this department of this mag- 
aaine, and will no doubt secure the sympathy 
of the reader. The correspondent says : 

A few months ago S, and myself had oc- 
easion to make atrip up the Missouri. While 
waiting at Sioux City for a boat we saw some 
of those white Esquimaux dogs, and S. be- 
came possessed of the idea that it was nec- 
essary for his happiness that he should have 
one of the breed ; so we hunted up the pro- 
prietor and opened negotiations. We found 
that he had none to spare at the time, but 
that he expected some puppies would be 
born to the world in a month or six weeks. 
That suited S. well enough, as he expected 

“to return to Sioux City in about three 
months, and a bargain was struck. 

Well, we came back; but S. had by that 
time got out of conceit of the deg, and did 
net want him. I insisted on his sticking to 
the bargain, and succeeded in getting him 
and the proprietor of the-dogs together. 

“Mr. W.,” said I, “ when we were here some 

three months ago, you promised to save for 
us an Esquimaux puppy. Were any born?” 

“Oh, yaw; de buppies vas dorn.” 

“Well, have you got one fur us?” 

“ Nein, I don’t got any.” 

“ Why, how is that? You remember you 
promised to save one.” 

“ Well, mine vriend, I'll tell how it vas’”’ 
(confidentially and drawing close). ‘“ Now 
you see de buppy dog he live in de shtable 
mit de horse, and [very pathetically] de 
horse he got step-ped on to de do-ag, and 
de do-ag he got di-ed.” And thus it was 
that S. did not get his puppy; but I made 
him engage another. 

While up the river I heard the following 
story, showing how an animal can rise when 
necessary superior to its nature : 

“ You see,” said the narrator, “ the beaver 
took to the water and the dog was after 
him. First the beaver was ahead and then 
the dog. It was tuck and nip whether the 
dog would catch the beaver, and nuck and 
tip whether the beaver would catch the dog, 
Finally the beaver got across the river and 
the dog had almost caught him, when, phit! 
up the beaver skun up a tree.”’ 

“ But,” said a bystander, “ beavers can’t 
climb trees.” 

“A beaver can’t climb a tree? By gosh, 
he Ard to climb a tree, the dog was a crowds 
in’ him so!” 
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GOLDSMITH’S FRIEND ABROAD AGAIN. 


Note. —No experience is set down in the following 
letters which had to be invented. Fancy is not needed 
to give variety to the history of a Chinaman's sojourn 
in America, Pain fact is amply sufficient. 


LETTER VI. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 18—, 

Dear CHING Foo: I was glad enough 
when my case came up, An hour’s experi- 
ence had made me as tired of the police 
court as of the dungeon. I was not uneasy 
about the result of the trial, but on the con- 
trary felt that as soon as the large auditory 
of Americans present should hear how that 
the rowdies had set the dogs on me when I 
was going peacefully along the street, and 
how, when I was all torn and bleeding, the 
officers arrested me and put me in jail and 
let the rowdies go free, the gailant hatred 
of oppression which is part of the very flesh 
and blood of every American would be 
stirred to its utmost, and I should be in- 
stantly set at liberty. In truth I began to 
fear for the other side. There in full view 
stood the ruffians who had misused me, and 
I began to fear that in the first burst of gen- 
erous anger occasioned by the revealment 
of what they had done, they might be 
harshly handled, and possibly even banished 
the country as having dishonored her and 
being no longer worthy to remain upon her 
sacred soil. 

The official interpreter of the court asked 
my name, and then spoke it aloud so that all 
could hear. Supposing that all was now 
ready, I cleared my throat and began—in 
Chinese, because of my imperfect English: 

“Hear, O high and mighty mandarin, and 
believe!) As I went about my peaceful 
business in the street, behold certain men 
set a dog on me, and ‘a 

“ Silence !”” 

It was the judge that spoke. The inter- 
preter whispered to me that I must keep 
perfectly still, He said that no statement 
would be received from me—I must only 
talk through my lawyer. 

I had no lawyer. In the early morning a 
police court lawyer (termed, in the higher 
circles of society, a “shyster’’) had come 
into our den in the prison and offered his 
services to me, but I had been obliged to go 
without them because I could not pay in 
advance or give security. I told the inter- 
preter how the matter stood, He said I 
must take my chances on the witnesses 
then, I glanced around, and my failing cone 
fidence revived, 
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“Call those four Chinamen yonder,” I 
said, “They saw it all, I remember their 
faces perfectly. They will prove that the 
white men set the dog on me when I was 
not harming them.” 

“That won’t work,” said he, “In this 
country white men can testify against China- 
men all they want to, but Chinamen ain’t 
allowed to testify against white men!’ 

What a chill went through me! And 
then I felt the indignant blood rise to my 
cheek at this libel upon the Home of the 
Oppressed, where all men are free and equal 
—perfectly equal—perfectly free and per- 
fectly equal. I despised this Chinese-speak- 
ing Spaniard for his mean slander of the 
land that was sheltering and feeding him. 
I sorely wanted to sear his eyes with that 
sentence from the great and good American 
Declaration of Independence which we have 
copied in letters of gold in China and keep 
hung up over our family altars and in our 
temples—I mean the one about all men 
being created free and equal. 

But woe is me, Ching Foo, the man was 
right. He was right, after all. There were 
my witnesses, but I could not use them. 
But now came a new hope. I saw my white 
friend come in, and I felt that he had come 
there purposely to help me. I may almost 
say [knewit. SolIgreweasier. He passed 
near enough to me to say under his breath, 
“Don’t be afraid,” and then I had no more 
fear. But presently the rowdies recognized 
him and began to scowl at him in no friendly 
way, and to make threatening signs at him. 
The two officers that arrested me fixed their 
eyes steadily on his; he bore it well, but 
gave in presently, and dropped his eyes. 
They still gazed at his eyebrows, and every 
time he raised his eyes he encountered their 
winkless stare—until after a minute or two 
he ceased to lift his head at all. The judge 
had been giving some instructions privately 
to some one for a little while, but now he 
was ready to resume business, Then the 
trial so unspeakably important to me, and 
freighted with such prodigious consequence 
to my wife and children, began, progressed, 
ended, was recorded in the books, noted 
dewn by the newspaper reporters, and for- 
votten by everybody but me—all in the little 
space of two minutes ! 

“Ah Song Hi, Chinaman. Officers 
O’Flannigan and O'Flaherty, witnesses, 
Come forward, Officer O’Flannigan.” 

Orricer—*“ He was making a disturbance 
in Kearny street.” 
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Jupce—“ Any witnesses on the other 
side?” 

No response. The white friend raised 
his eyes—encountered Officer O'F laherty’s 
—blushed a little—got up and left the court- 
room, avoiding all glances and not taking 
his own from the floor, 

Jupce—“ Give him five dollars or ten 
days.”” 

In my desolation there was a glad surprise 
in the words; but it passed away when I[ 
found that he only meant that I was to be 
fined five dollars or imprisoned ten days 
longer in default of it. 

There were twelve or fifteen Chinamen in 
our crowd of prisoners, charged with all 
manner of little thefts and misdemeanors, 
and their cases were quickly disposed of, as 
a general thing.. When the charge came 
from a policeman or other white man, he 
made his statement and that was the end of 
it, unless the Chinaman’s laywer could find 
some white person to testify in his client’s 
behalf ; for, neither the accused Chinaman 
nor his countrymen being allowed to say 
anything, the statement of the officers or 
other white person was amply sufficient to 
convict. So, as I said, the Chinamen’s 
cases were quickly disposed of, and fines 
and imprisonment promptly distributed 
among them. In one or two of the cases 
the charges against Chinamen were brought 
by Chinamen themselves, and in those 
cases Chinamen testified against Chinamen, 
through the interpreter; but the fixed rule 
of the court being that the preponderance 
of testimony in such cases should deter- 
mine the prisoner’s guilt or innocence, and 
there being nothing very binding about an 
oath administered to the lower orders of our 
people without the ancient solemnity of cut- 
ting off a chicken’s head and burning some 
yellow paper at the same time, the interest- 
ed parties naturally drum up a cloud of 
witnesses who are cheerfully willing to give 
evidence without ever knowing anything 
about the matter in hand. The judge has a 
custom of rattling through with as much of 
this testimony as his patience will stand, 
and then shutting off the rest and striking 
an average. 

By noon all the business of the court 
was finished, and then several of us who 
had not fared well were remanded to prison ; 
the judge went home ; the lawyers, and offi- 
cers, and spectators departed their several 
ways, and left the uncomely court-room to 
silence, solitude, and Stiggers, the newspas 
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per reporter, which latter would now write 
up his items (said an ancient Chinaman to 
me), in the which he would praise all the 
policemen indiscriminately and abuse the 
Chinamen and dead people. 

Au Sono Ht 





MEAN PEOPLE, 

My ancient comrade,  Doesticka,” in a 
letter from New York, quotes a printed 
paragraph concerning a story [ used to tell 
to lecture audiences about a wondertully 
mean man whom 1 used to know, and then 
Mr. D, throws himself into a passion and 
relates the following clroumstance (writing 
on both sides of his paper, which Ia at least 
singular in a@ Journalist, if not profane and 
Indecent) 1 

Now | don't think much of that, I know a better 
thing about old Captain Asa 'T. Mann of this town 
You see, old Mann used to own and command a 
plekaninny, bull-headed, mud-turtle shaped eraft of a 
schooner that hailed trom Perth Amboy, Old Mann 
used to prance outof his little cove where he hept 
hia three cent eraft, and steal along the eonst of the 
dangerous Kil von Kull, on the larboard side of 
Staten Island, to smouch oysters from unguarded 
beds, or plek clams off sloops where the wateh had 
gone to bed drunk, Well, once old Mann went ona 
long voyage=-for him. He went down to Virglala, 
taking his wife and little boy withhim, ‘The old rap: 
scallion put on all sorte of airs, and pretended to keep 
up as atrict divelpline as If his eralt was a maneot 
war, One day hie darling baby tumbled overboard, 
A wallor named Jones Jumped over alter hin, and al 
ter cavorting around about an hour or ao, succeeded 
in getting the minerable little selon of a worthless aire 
on board again, ‘Then old Mann got right up on his 
dignityeehe put on all the dig. he had handy-eand in 
two minutes he had Jones into double irons, and 
there he kept him three weeks, in the fore hold, for 
leaving the ship without orders 

T will not resurrect my own mean man, 
for possibly he might not show to good ad+ 
vantage in the presence of this gifted sailor ; 
but I will entera Toledo bridegroom against 
the son of the salt wave, and let the winner 
take the money, I give the Toledo story 
just as it comes to me, (It, too, is written 
on both sides of the paper; but as this cor 
respondent is not a journalist, the act is only 
wicked, not obscene.) 

In this village there lived, and continue to live, two 
chaps who in their bachelor days were chums, §., 
one of the chaps, tiring of single blessedness, took 
unto himself a wife and a wedding, with numerous 
pieces of silverware and things from congratulating 
friends, C., the other chap, sent in a handsome sil- 
ver ladle, costing several dollars or more, ‘I'heir 


friendship continued, A year later C. also entered 
into partnership for life with one of the fair Eves; 
and he also hada wedding, §&., being worth some- 
thing leas than $20,000, thought he ought to return 
the compliment of a wedding present, and a happy 
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thought atruck him, He took that ladle down to the 
jeweller from whom it was purchased by C, the year 
before, and traded it off Jor siver salt dishes to pre 
seni to C. and his bride. 
—_——— 
A SAD, SAD BUSINESS, 

LATTERLY I have received several letters, 
and seen a number of newspaper para- 
graphs, all upon a certain subject, and all of 
about the same tenor, There give honest 
specimens, One is from a New York paper, 
one is from a letter from an old friend, and 
one is from a letter from a New York pubs 
lisher who ina stranger to me, I humbly 
endeavor to make these bits toothsome with 
the remark that the article they are praising 
(which appeared In the December GALAXY, 
and pretended to be a criticlam from the 
London “ Saturday Review" on my " Innoe 
cents Abroad") was written by myself 
every ine of tt! 

The "Herald" saya the richest thing out le the 
“serious eritique” in the London " Saturday Ree 
view," on Mark ‘Twain's " Innocents Abrond," 
We thought befove we read it that it must be ' se 
rious," as everybody sald so, and were even ready to 
shed # few tears; but since perusing it, we ave bound 
to confess that next to Mark's" Jumplig Frog! it's 
the finest bit of humor and sarcasin that we've come 
across In many a day, 

[f do not get a compliment like that 
every day,] 

I used to think your writings were pretty good, but 
after reading the eviticlam in The Garany from the 
"London Review," have discovered what an ase I 
must have been, If suggestions are in order, mine la, 
that you put that article In your next edition of the 
"Tnnocents,"’ as an exta chapter, If you are not 
afraid to put your own humor in competition with it, 
It is as vich a thing as I ever rend, 

[Which is strong commendation from a 
book publisher] 

The London reviewer, my friend, is not the atupid, 
" serious’ ereature he pretends to be, / think ; but, on 
the contrary, has a keen appreciation and enjoyment 
of your book, As] read his article in Tie Gataxy, 
I could imagine him giving vent to many a hearty 
laugh, Tut he is writing for Catholies and Katab« 
lished Church people, and high-toned, antiquated, 
conservative gentility, whom it isa delight to him 
to help you shock, while he pretends to shake his 
head with owlish density, He is a magnificent hue 
moriat himnelf, 

[Now that is graceful and handsome, I 
take off my hat to my life-long friend and 
comrade, and with my feet together and 
my fingers spread over my heart, I say, in 
the language of Alabama, “ You do me 
proud,”) 

I stand guilty of the authorship of the 
article, but I did not mean any harm, 1 
saw by an item in the Boston “ Advertiser” 




















that a solemn, serious critique on the 
“nglish edition of my book had appeared 
in the London “ Saturday Review,” and the 
idea of such a literary breakfast by a stolid, 
ponderous British ogre of the quill, was too 


much for a naturally weak virtue, and I 


went home and burlesqued it—revelled in 
it, 1 may say, I never saw a copy of the 


real “ Saturday Review” criticlam until af- 


ter iny burlesque was written and mailed to, 


the printer, But when I did get hold of a 
copy, I found it to be vulgar, awkwardly 
written, ill-‘natured, and entirely serious and 
in earnest, ‘The gentleman who wrote the 
newspaper paragraph above quoted had not 
been misled as to lon character, 

If any man doubts my word now, I will 
kill him, No, f will not kill him ys T will 
win his money, I will bet him twenty to 
one, and let any New York publisher hold 
the stakes, that the statements | have above 
made as to the authorship of the article in 
quewiion are entirely true, Perhaps T may 
get wealthy at this, for Iam willing to take 
all the bets that offer; and if a man wants 
larger odds, I will give him all he requires, 
But he ought to find out whether I am bet- 
ting on what Is termed “a sure thing” or 
not before he ventures his money, and he 
can do that by going to a public library and 
examining the London “ Saturday Review” 
of October 8, which contalns the real 
critique, 

Bless me, some people thought that 7 
was the sold". erson | 


P, S.I cannot resist the temptation to 
toss in this most savory thing of all-=this 
easy, graceful, philosophical disquisition, 
with its happy, chirping confidence, It is 
from the Cincinnati * Enquirer": 


Nothing is more uncertain than the value of a fine 
cigar, Nine amokers out of ten would prefer an or- 
dinary domestic article, three for a quarter, to a fifty 
cont Partaga, if kept in ignorance of the cost of the 
latter, ‘The flavor of the Partagas is too delicate for 
palates that have been accustomed to Connecticut 
seed leaf, So it is with humor, The finer it is in 
quality, the more danger of its not being recognized 
atall, Even Mark Twain has been taken in by an 
English review of his “Innocents Abroad.” Mark 
is by no means a coarse humorist, but the English 
man's humor is so much finer than his, that he mis- 
taken it for solid earnest, and “larfs most con- 
sumedly,"’ 


A man who cannot learn stands in his 
own light, Hereafter, when I write an arti- 
cle which f know to be good, but which I 
may have reason to fear will not, in some 
quarters, be considered to amount to much, 
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coming from an American, I will aver that 
an Englishman wrote it, and that it is copied 
from a London journal, And then I will 
occupy a back seat and enjoy the cordial 
applause, 





CONCERNING A RUMOR, 

AN item has been going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that our Agassiz is suf 
fering from softening of the brain, Even 
the idle rumor of such a disaster to the nae 
tion was sufficient to cause genuine and 
wide-spread pain and anxiety, A day or 
two ago I found the following Item In the 
“Journal of Science,” and somehow it 
seemed to me to polnt distinetly toward the 
Innocent origin of that rumors 

Agiasls, during the last year, has discovered ten 
thousand different varieties of the fly, 

Fancy some straggling ignoramus hap- 
pening along and finding the stately old 
philosopher catching flies! dead to every. 
thing else ; unconscious even of staring and 
speechless Intruders; but flercely grabbing 
and snatching at files on his sleeve, on his 
forehead, on hia cheek, on hia knees, on the 
table, on the chalra; chasing them up the 
giases and penning them eagerly in the 
corner of the panes making desperate 
reaches for them high up on the wall; ca. 
pering hither and thither, and making In- 
Cemnant passes at them on the wing, and 
presently, with a warewhoop brim full of 
aclentific exultation, pouncing on a sublime 
horae-fly with his inverted hat, and instantly 
sitting down on it to make the capture a 
dead moral certainty ! 

What more natural than that the aston. 
ished spectator of such a performance 
should go away and state that that old per- 
son was afflicted with softening of the brain ? 
The rumor has probably no worthier foun- 
dation, 





ANSWER TO AN INQUIRY FROM THE 
COMING MAN, 

“Youne Autuor,”"—Yes, Agassiz does 
recommend authors to eat fish, because 
the phosphorus in it makes brains, So far 
you are correct, But I cannot he!p you to 
a decision about the amount you need to 
eat—at least, not with certainty, If the 
specimen composition you send is about 
your fair usual qverage, I should judge that 
perhaps a couple of whales would be all 
you would want for the present, Not the 
largest kind, but simply good middling-sized 
whales, 






NEBULZ&. 


— In a large town, the close-by suburb 
of a neighboring city, there came off, not 
many months ago, a gay “ society ” wedding, 
one or two of whose mishaps occasioned a 
quite unwonted breeze of comment. The 
first was awkward and amusing only: the 
“best man” overslept himself, and at the 
very fifty-ninth minute a substitute had 
scramblingly to be provided ; but the second 
—that, indeed, was a horror! Among the 
bridal presents of plate there were, as usual, 
many cbjects of one kind ; among other 
things, several sets of silver salt-cellars, Of 
these, one set alone was unmarked, and as 
it had come from an intimate friend to whom 
the matter might be explained, the bride, 
the wedding festivities duly over, thriftily 
resolved to exchange it for some more 
needed article. Accordingly, she took the 
box in which it was packed to ’s, whence 
the box’s label marked it as coming—the 
magnificent establishment of the city’s lead- 
ing silversmith and jeweller. She stated 
her errand to a clerk and produced the 
box. It was politely taken, its contents ex- 
amined ; then the clerk glanced from salt- 
cellars to lady with a thoroughly mystified 
air. Finally he excused himself to speak to 
the proprietor, and after a little conversa- 
tion she saw himself coming toward 
her with her property in his hand. To him 
she again recounted her reasons for desiring 
to make an exchange, and replied, as- 
suring her of his éntire readiness to oblige 
her, but regretting that he could not do so 
in this case, since, although the box certainly 
bore their mark, and had probably gone 
from their house, the box’s contents had as 
certainly been purchased at—the dollar 
store! The story transpired somehow, and 
hardly did any one ever find himself or herself 
more speedily possessed of wide-spread local 
fame than did this shabby giver of simula- 
tions. Society shook its head; the fraud 
was so pitiful, and there was, besides, the 
further aggravation of sufficient means, long 
friendship, and a constant enjoyment of pro- 
tracted hospitality in the home of the bride’s 
girlhood. But is not there fomething amiss 
with this wedding concomitant of presents ? 
Not in the giving of all gifts—a wedding 
ought to be a bonny festival, with gathering 


of rejoicing clans bringing best wishes, 
hearty friendship, and if affection desire to 
express itself in other graceful or more sub- 
stantial offerings, surely the time is not 
unfitting—but in the feeling that the gifts 
are compulsory. What is a gift that is not 
spontaneous better than a levy? And though 
one submits even to the levy without too ill 
a grace if there be the least leaven of real 
friendly feeling or interest, how is it where 
the “dear five hundred” are concerned— 
the people whom one naturally meets and 
expects always to meet? Is notit as barbaric, 
impertinent, as it is insufferable? And is 
not the expecting such and such things, reck- 
oning upon them, too like the manner of 
certain uncivilized, where bride and groom 
marry upon nothing, and it is of course 
that each guest bidden to the feast bring 
his quota of wherewithal to start the blissful 
pair in life? And what is one to say of the 
formal assemblage and parade of presents 
received ? or of the occasional addition there- 
to of the bride’s wardrobe? Nothing. One 
has an instinctive repellent movement, and 
one blushes—all is said. A novice might 
ponder curiously upon the inconsistency of 
making an exhibition of garments that have 
acquired a known personality, when com- 
monly, in this country, it is an indelicacy to 
bestow, either in speech or writing, its pro- 
per name upon almost any article of /ingerie, 
But a novice’s ideas? Thistle-down upon 
the wind shall be more potent. Then 
the gifts in themselves: silver, silver, sil- 
ver, and always silver. Is one to open a 
shop? Does one care for souvenirs that 
must stay in bank vaults and strong boxes 
for years together ? or that kept in the house 
make one’s life a burden of suspicion and 
anxiety? Never a rush’s worth of senti- 
ment ; always the glitter of metal ; and thé 
sister arts have so many treasures! And in 
Art, too, taste counts for at least thrice as 
much as money. What does Emerson say 
of our gifts? That they are ignorant, rude ; 
that one should give of that into which the 
individual life has been wrought : the painter 
bring his picture, the poet his sonnet, the 
artificer of whatever sort a trophy of 
his specific work. And if that Emersonian 
way were, how would not the guild of labor 
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be dignified! What a meaning gifts would 
have! Why, it would be, in a lower, earthly 
degree, like the work of olden time upon 
cathedral and cloister, Only fancy a 
haste, hasting to the wedding then! Our 
ministers (some of them!) would bring 
Heaven's blessing; our dear doctors the 
memories of their good deeds; artists and 
craftsmen each a characteristic device of 
his art or craft; our field lilies their gor- 
geousness ; the GALAXY stars would shine 
their brightest; to ye money-changers, 
bankers, and brokers, of high and low de- 
gree, would be left the nowaday of- 


ferings eloquent of lucre; from sailors 
and traders over seas we should get flavors 
of other lands and lives—things that had 
“suffered a sea change ” ; and so on, “ each 
after his kind’’;—but who, who can tell 
what earthly or unearthly token could be 
found for lawyers ? 


— Aproros of bridal gifts, the Nebulous 
Person recalls a wedding he had once the 
pleasure of witnessing which presented an 
unusually informal, pretty, and heart-warm 
aspect. It was in church, but by no means 
a full-dress occasion. There were no ushers, 
no white-ribbon barriers—not even a bevy 
of bridesmaids. The bride was from the 
best society, but “so ultra, my dear!”— 
“does the most singular things !’’ The 
bridegroom was a well-known journalist, 
and both contracting parties from families 
who have wrought and endured much for 
long-unpopular ideas—who were first, in- 
deed, in the fray. The marriage was known 
to be one of romantic affection, and was so 
thoroughly meet that the most ingenious 
malice would have been baffled to devise a 
straw’s-weight objection, There was a large 
assemblage of friends, all seemingly filled 
with that warm, eager interest they have 
who, as comrades, battle through much 
obloquy for any truth, or cause, or thought, 
that stands to them as such—men with 
minds “ta’en up wi’ the things of the 
state”; gray-haired philanthropists ; a poet 
or so; here and there an elegant specimen 
of the deau monde ; a fair representation of 
uncomfortahle isms; but nearly all people 
with far other objects in life than the selfish 
or sordid. And these higher thoughts and 
aims had stamped them ; never, on any sim- 
ilar occasion, has Person beheld so collec- 
tively fine and distinguished-looking a gath- 
ering. The ceremony was brief and scantly 
impressive. Then the organ began to send 
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down the notes of the Wedding March. The 
happy victims turned, and we had our first 
good look at the young husband, come of a 
stock noted for beauty, and at the dimpled, 
charming bride, like a damask rose gotten 
up in matched grays. But no orderly pro- 
cession out of the church was possible ; 
there seemed an instantaneous realization in 
every heart that here was final departure ; 
there was a sudden excited rush, and in a 
flash the broad aisle was choked. Hands 
to the right of them, and hands to the left 
of them ; the bridegroom was detained here ; 
the bride drawn forward with soft violence 
there; it was a gentle mob of ardent con- 
gratulations and hand-shakes, parting em- 
braces, and dinning over and over into the 
poor bride’s ears of her confusing new name : 
the soul of a martinet master-of-ceremonies 
would have died within him. Happily we 
are mostly human, and all this outpour of 
stirred hearts fairly made it summery in the 
cool church that autumn morning, and Per- 
son thought the last glimpse he had of 
the bride, surrounded and fallen upon by a 
group of tidy colored women at the door, 
quite the prettiest one of all, and the whole 
irregular procedure worth a hundred sorties 
a la mode. 


— “SvuccorasH for breakfast! O bec- 
caficos! Where did Mr. McCarthy find 
it?” (So cries a lady correspondent of the 
Nebulous Person.) “On the shores of New 
York bay, he says; but surely he has slip- 
ped. Even in New England, the home of 
this traditional Indian dish, it is rarely enough 
seen now—seems vanishing with rye drop- 
cakes, rye and Indian bread, sweet-apple 
pancakes, the apple s/umf, clear and red, 
whose degenerate heir limeal is the pan- 
dowdy of Boston, and other substantial, 
toothsome, old-fashioned cates. Nor was it 
ever there a breakfast dish unless upon some 
quite primitive farm table, where it may 
have had place in the odd jumble of cold 
boiled pork and vegetables, cake, pickles, 
preserves, and pies, believed by the unen- 
lightened rustic mind to be the correct and 
appetizing provision for the day’s first meal. 
But for this meal, as again for supper or tea, 
the wonted bill of fare varies widely even in 
our neighboring cities. In Philadelphia, for 
instance, where suppers and <linners are pro- 
fuse in viands, where the cuisine is uniform- 
ly better and more artistic than elsewhere 
in the United States, breakfast is a poverty- 
stricken meal indeed. Broken meats, scra- 
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ple, and viscera of animals figure prominent- 
ly, and the fastidious stranger complains. 
And the Philadelphian in Boston cries out, 
‘Seven kinds of bread and cake for tea, 
and no relish!’ In return, a citizen of the 
Hub at a Quaker tea-table, while discussing, 
nothing loath, the stewed chicken, terrapin, 
mayonnaise, broiled oysters or shad, or the 
‘frizzled’ beef that is sure to be there, yet 
misses the home wedges of cake, and is 
somewhat dismayed at tinding that he is not 
served with the canned cherries, peaches, or 
whatever ‘lucent syrup tinct with cinna- 
mon,’ until nearly the close of the meal, 
and that oftener than otherwise it is par- 
taken of without accompaniment, In New 
England the rage is for cake, Almost every 
housekeeper counts her recipes therefor by 
the dozen, and one commonly finds fine 
confectionery where the coffee is a bitter 
slop, steak thin and dried to a cinder, and 
the bread utterly abominable, Yet the pre- 


siding genius is a wral cordon bleu; only 
taste her syllabubs; else ! 

“Ifthe Southern or the New England break- 
fast, with their abundance of fresh fruit, 
could be engrafted upon the Philadelphian 
dinner and supper, the result would be a 
happy one; if it were then diffused, and a 


little /aisses faire therewith, perhaps we 
should cease to deserve our national car 
daverousness and multitudinous dyspeptic 
woes, and might in good faith abuse the 
climate whenever a scapegoat became a ne- 
cessity,”’ 


— ARE the fruits and vegetables really so 
poor and meagre in England? Hawthorne 
complained that no English fruit equalled in 
flavor a home-grown turnip, Other Amer- 
icans testify to the small supply—the lack 
of variety. A friend, who lived some time 
in lodgings in London, says they grew very 
tired of their day-after-day cauliflower and 
potatoes, (‘Turnips had been ruled out from 
the first.) Finally she appealed desperately 
to the cook, when she came one morning, 
as usual, for instructions; “ But cannot we 
have some other vegetable ? Is there really 
nothing to be found but potatoes and cauli 
flower?’? Cook considered deeply for a 
moment, then emerged with the triumphant 
suggestion, “I might mash the potatoes, 
mum!’ The same lady declares that, vis- 
iting at a country-house near London, she 
really felt a delicacy about eating freely the 
dozen or so strawberries assigned her, so 
very inadequate did the quantity for general 
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use look to her—hardly more than one per- 
son’s portion in her own home, Another lady 
reports that, staying somewhere in England 
at a friend’s, one cantelope—the one identi- 
cal melon—served /iree days as dessert, 
being each day carefully removed from table 
to some cool place. Our American fashion 
of sitting down around the great rough 
basket holding nearly a bushel of this fruit, 
and then and there “going through’? it, 
rejecting all save the spiciest and most sac- 
charine specimens, must seem somewhat 
massive in the eyes of our English cousins, 


— Tut following extract of a private 
letter derives some force from the fact that 
the writer is wo¢ an admirer of the Prussians 
generally; “T have come back from Ger- 
many with a much greater respect for the 
nation at large than I had, The conduct of 
all classes as regards the war is admirable, 
Instead of howling out threats of burning 
Paris and massacring the whole French 
people, as the French would have done in 
their place, they are, while fully conscious 
of the importance of their victories, rather 
sad than joyful, They say, ‘You have 
heard of another victory, but have you also 
heard of the awful losses sustained by the 
45thand 47th regiments?’ They are pleased 
to see Germany united, but lament the ruin 
and loss of life to both themselves and the 
French, of whom they say all the good they 
can, knowing full well, in their honest Teu- 
tonic fashion, how to give the devil his due, 
Everywhere great sympathy is expressed for 
the prisoners,’’ Yet in spite of this “ sym- 
pathy,’’ the same corrrespondent gives us 
on the same page another and less pleasing 
picture; “It was a sad sight to see the 
crowds of Frenchmen at Magdeburg work- 
ing in the trenches, up to their knees in 
clinging, cold mud, wet through and through, 
their gay red trousers and epaulets making 
a sorry contrast to their woe-begone couns 
tenances, There is a prodigious number of 
them at Magdeburg and Cologne. They 
must suffer very much from the cold, as they 
are in tents, very thinly clad, and the weather 
is awful, Many of the Turcos die daily 
from exposure,’’ But Napoleon was Em- 
peror of France, and King William will be 
Emperor of Germany. Whata glorious thing 
war is—for the potentates who succeed in it ! 


— GREAT things were expected in some 
quarters from Senator Revels (who by the 
way has an unfortunate name for an aqua- 
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rian), but thus far his oratorical efforts have 
rather disappointed his friends, The darker 
brethren account for this by saying that, 
being only a light mulatto, he is not d/ack 
enough to make a mark, 


— Wart do the newspapers mean by 
pretending to pun upon 7Zhéiers and tears, 
as if there was the least resemblance in 
sound between the French proper name and 
the English word? The nearest English 
approach in sound to ‘Thiers is chair, If 
they w/// try to pun, Sedan offers itself very 
conveniently, 


— “No one can assert,’’ said an ironical 
panegyrist of a bad author, “that his trage- 
dies are pitiful productions, or his comedies 
anything to laugh at.’’ Herr Wagner seems 
to be ina similar category. Whenever his 
tragic operas are performed out of Germany, 
such of the audience as do not yawn or fly 
are provoked to mirth; and his new comic 
opera, according to the report of an Ameri- 
can who recently heard it at Berlin, is terri- 
fic with noise and discord, Of the grand 
finale our corrrespondent writes; “If the 
Prussians are unable to reduce Paris by 
bombardment or starvation, they have only 
to make all the bands in their army play this 
march within ear-shot, and unless the Pari- 
sians imitate Ulysses and stop their ears 
with wax, the place must undoubtedly surren- 
der,” Or perhaps the fortifications would 
fall down of themselves, according to 
the precedent of Jericho—though we suspect 
the Parisians would have preferred that 
the Prussians should go to Jericho and try 
it there again, By the way, we have heard 
it seriously maintained that on that occasion 
the Jewish horn-blowers got the keynote to 
the walls, Some theorists in acoustics hold 
that every building has its keynote, which 
if played with sufficient vigor and pertina- 
city will cause it to collapse, There was a 
tradition (how true we cannot say) that the 
Dead March in “Saul” contained the key- 
note to the famous chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge; that when it was played on 
the organ the glasses of the windows 
began t+ rattle and the massive walls to 
vibrate, and that in consequence the per- 
formance of this march by the college 
organist was forbidden, To return to our 
correspondent: “ The orchestra does every- 
thing, and that everything so loudly and 
noisily that the singers cannot be heard. 
Why they have singers at all I cannot 
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understand ; better have good actors, and 
let the orchestra do (as in fact it now does) 
both singing and accompaniment.’’ We 
believe Wagner is both an actor and poet. 
When Brougham was elevated to the highest 
legal dignity, Lyndhurst remarked, “It is a 
pity our new Chancellor doesn’t know a 
little law, for then he would know a little 
of everything.” “ A/utato nomine, de ta 


[Wagner] /abula narratur,”’ 


— We hear much about the effect of 
modern improvements in travel, their bring- 
ing different countries into closer contact, 
and thus doing away with national prejudices, 
Certainly we Aave advanced a little since 
the old Roman days when s/ranger and 
enemy were considered synonymous terms, 
But there is still a plentiful crop of inter- 
national misconception and delusion and 
ignorance, ‘There are Englishmen and 
Americans who believe (the American 
variety includes many country editors) that 
the average Frenchman habitually feeds on 
frogs, and the average German passes his 
Sunday in drinking and dancing, without 
ever going inside a church, ‘There are 
Frenchmen (plenty of them) who believe 
that the Lord Mayor of London is the most 
important person in Great Britain, and that 
an Englishman who is tired of his wife can 
sell her at auction, There are Frenchmen 
and Germans, and Italians and Spaniards, 
who believe that a majority of the people of 
these United States are black, or yellow, or 
red—at any rate, not white, The instances 
which we have mentioned are trivial and 
ludicrous, but there are others as common 
and more serious ; for example, when a great 
obliquity in morals is inferred from a differ- 
ence in manners and customs (e. ¢., a provin- 
cial Frenchman arguing about English and 
American girls), or when the faults of one 
people are transferred to another of kindred 
stock, In the north of Europe are two 
nations of the same race, speaking what may 
be called dialects of the same language, aud 
both enjoying (as an Irishman might phrase 
it) a very bad reputation for morality, In 
the case of one of them it is well deserved ; 
but the other, on the contrary, may challenge 
comparison as regards virtue and decorum 
with any people of Europe, The evil repute 
of its neighbor and kinsman has reflected 
upon it. 


— THE opening of the New Year is gene- 
rally full of promise to the young; to their 
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seniors it more frequently recalls illusions 
dissipated and hopes blighted, Yet there 
are many examples of the opposite, One 
of the effects of a great crisis hke our 
civil war is to give men a chance in middle 
life who had none in their youth, And 
perhaps it would be difficult to decide which 
are more to be wondered at, the late 
splendors that emerge from obscurity or 
the eclipses of early brilliance. Forty 
years ‘ago there was a lad in this city 
whose relations and friends regarded him 
as a juvenile prodigy. He had a remark- 
able memory, especially for poetry, hun- 
dreds of lines of which he would learn 
without effort and declaim with what the 
school-books cal! elegant and appropriate 
action, Not content with learning verses 
he wrote them—very bad ones of course, 
but any verses written by a boy of ten are 
the wonder of his parents and neighbors, 
He read all the books that fell in his way, 
and seemed to understand most of them. 
Naturally he was always at the head of his 
class in school, He took much interest in 
the papers and politics of the day. His 
relations anticipated that he would cer- 
tainly be a great author, probably a great 
orator and statesman, But, important 
as this youngster was to his own 
little circle, there bloomed at the same 
time another boy of the same age who 
distanced him completely, and occupied a 
conspicuous position before the public. He 
was not only a scholar, but a musician ; not 
only a musician, but a remarkable actor, 
He played great tragic parts to crowded 
and fashionable audiences. The news- 
papers could not find words enough to praise 
him. One journalist declared that “it was 
impossible to reduce him to the level of 
ordinary intellect, except by talking Latin to 
him.”” Probably the ordinary intellect of 
New York at that day was not more prone 
to talk Latin than itis now. Years slipped 
along. Boy No. 1 grew up, and as his 
circle grew larger he filled a smaller place 
init. He passed through colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, always with fair, never 
with brilliant success. His first printed 
compositions were approved by good judges, 
but they led to nothing. He never achieved 
an epic, or a novel, or a history, or even a 
standard volume of essays. He was sus- 
pected of writing several books which he 
did not write. Some books he did write of 
a certain authority in their special subjects, 
but not of a nature to be popular or to give 
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the author a wide reputation. He made 
large additions to the most fugitive literature 
of his time. Being pecuniarily independent 
of his profession, he has gone on writing, 
partly because it is his business—such busi- 
ness as he was brought up to—partly because 
it is one of his pleasures ; but his dreams of 
literary glory have long since disappeared 
with other mirages of youth—“avay in die 
Ewigkeit.”’ As to public life, he took a 
disgust for it in early manhood and has never 
attempted it. Boy No, 2 grew up also 
(contrary to the precedent of boy-geniuses 
in stories); and as he grew up he settled 
down into a jolly, genial gentleman, a pro- 
fessional musician, decidedly above the 
average, but never attaining world-wide re- 
nown, or even retaining his local celebrity. 
His scholavship never fructified to any ex- 
tent; and his wondrous histrionic talent 
vanished so completely that he can now 
hardly realize himself to be the same person 
who once filled admiring houses as Richard 
III, Once or twice a year two elderly men, 
a Saxon and a Celt, meet over a fishing-rod, 
a piano, or a punch: bowl, and, through the 
mists of their years and their cigars, glance 
back with a curiously mixed feeling to their 
precocious childhood, when they promised 
all manner of wonderful things, and when 
one at least of them did wonderful things 
for a boy. Perhaps, after all, they are hap- 
pier as it is than if they had turned out 
great men, 


— A PREJUDICED Democrat of our ac- 
quaintance persists in denying the domestic 
virtues of the New Englanders. ‘ What 
does a Massachusetts man’s family amount 
to?’’ he exclaims, “ By his own confession 
his home is always a hum,”’ 


— IN our youth we possessed an old 
uncle, a gentieman of much learning and 
cultivation, but the most literal-minded per- 
son conceivable, and perfectly impervious 
to a joke. No species of artillery known 
at that period could have shot one into him. 
Those were the days of “ Pickwick” ; and we 
once quoted in his hearing the story of the 
sausage-maker who met with an untimely 
grave in his own patent machine, and whose 
fate was only discovered by his buttons re- 
appearing as seasening. “What arrant 
nonsense !’’ exclaimed our relative. “So 
large a body as a man falling into a sausage- 
machine would stop its working immediate- 
ly.” There was nothing to be said to ‘hat, 





